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THE work which is here before us in the form of a transla- 
tion—and a translation of which it is not too much to say, that 
it is alike spirited and faithful—is among the latest contribu- 
tions to the literature connected with the Epistle to the He- 
brews, either in this country or on the continent. On this 
account partly, and partly also for its intrinsic merits, we 
select it in preference to some others that might be named, as 
an occasion for presenting our readers with a general review 
of the labours of commentators on this portion of New Testa- 
ment Scripture. The epistle itself, in respect to doctrinal im- 
portance, is second only to the Epistle to the Romans, and not 
even second, if considered simply as a field for the exercise. of 
hermeneutical talent, and the application of exegetical re- 
sources. The volumes and parts of volumes that have actually 
been written on it are sufficient to form a very considerable 
library. It is time surely to ask, what results have been gained 
by so much learned inquiry and discussion? Has the earnest 
and successive application of so many minds to the epistle 
served to throw any material light on its contents? Have any 
doubts been dispelled in the process, any difficulties been cleared 
up, any valuable conclusions arrived at?, Do we, at this ad- 
vanced period of time, occupy a more favourable position for 
the right understanding and use of the epistle, than those who 
have gone before us? Such questions naturally suggest them- 
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selyes to our minds, when we think of the accumulated pro- 
ducts of literary labour which the Epistle to the Hebrews has 
called into existence. And without promising to gratify our 
readers, by having to report as much progress as they possibly 
may expect to hear of—not without fear even, that disappoint- 
ment may be as likely as satisfaction to be experienced by 
some at the close—we shall at least endeavour so to conduct 
our survey, as to indicate at the same time what there may be 
of progression, either in the views that have come to be held, 
or in the grounds on which they are maintained. If the dis- 
cussion shall appear somewhat protracted, let it be remem- 
bered that it is the authority and import of one of the most 
precious and valuable portions of Scripture with which we have 
to do. The topics for discussion may be fitly embraced under 
a threefold arrangement :—first, what relates to the author- 
ship; then, to the main theme; and finally, to the more pecu- 
liar textual difficulties. 

1. In respect to the first of these topics—the authorship— 
it has been remarked correctly, though, as it may well seem, 
somewhat paradoxically, that there is no portion of the New 
Testament writings of which the authorship is so much dis- 
puted, nor any of which the inspiration and canonical authority 
is more indisputable. Yet the two points are very closely 
linked together, so closely, indeed, that we doubt if a belief in 
the proper inspiration of the epistle could for any length of 
time, or with any considerable number of persons, hold its 
ground, excepting on the basis of its Pauline authorship. It 
is true, there have been firm believers in its strictly inspired 
character and divine authority, who yet have been incredulous 
as to its having been indited by the apostle Paul, or have even 
distinctly ascribed it to another hand. To this class Calvin 
unquestionably belonged. He hatl no doubt, he tells us, of its 
apostolic origin; but he could not persuade himself, on ac- 
count of the style, that it had proceeded from the pen of the 
apostle of the Gentiles. Dr Davidson, we observe, in his 
valuable Introduction to the New Testament, speaks with com- 
mendation of these “straightforward statements of Calvin,” 
and favourably contrasts them with what he calls “the puny 
attempts at reasoning,” sometimes put forth on the part of 
those who treat the question of the authorship as vitally affect- 
ing the character of the epistle. But he has scarcely proceeded 
a single page till he himself betrays, by an incidental expression, 
its actual importance, and shows the naturalness of the tran- 
sition from the non-Pauline to the not-inspired. For he says, 
when speaking of the sentiments of Irenzeus, “ He -was not 
convinced that Paul was the writer, and, therefore, he did not 


quote it as a part of Scripture.” There would have been no ad 
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force or propriety in this therefore, either for Dr Davidson or 
for Irenzeus, unless the conviction of the epistle not being of 
Paul, naturally gave rise to the inference, that its claim to be 
accounted scriptural was thereby, if not altogether destroyed, 
at least materially impaired. 

There are other things, however, which weigh with us here, 
than casual expressions, or the brief utterances of opinion from 
men circumstanced like Calvin, who, however, entitled to re- 
gard, have never carefully investigated the subject. But let 
any one look to the line of argument which is usually pur- 
sued by those who question or deny the Pauline authorship,— 
let him turn, for example, to the Introduction of Michaelis, who 
first, in modern times, properly broke ground in this direction, 
and see how freely, in attempting to get rid of the authorship 
of Paul, he resorts to statements and suppositions utterly at 
variance with the credit and integrity of the epistle in its 
existing form,—let any one, we say, mark this in Michaelis, 
and mark also, if he chooses to continue the investigation far- 
ther, how, in proportion as the epistle is dissociated from 
Paul, a depreciatory tone is invariably assumed regarding it, 
and he will not need to be told, that there is but a short step 
between disowning the Pauline authorship and disparaging 
the intrinsic worth and proper inspiration of the epistle. 
Michaelis himself was so much of this opinion, that he held the 
one point to be the proper correlative of the other; so that, 
in his account, Pauline—inspired, non-Pauline—not inspired, 
were convertible terms. Nor is this so extreme a view of the 
matter as some might be disposed to think, and as we our- 
selves were once ready to believe. For, though there are not 
wanting portions of Scripture, which the church has never 
failed to acknowledge as among those given by inspiration of 
God, without knowing any thing for certain of their human 
authorship, yet the particular portion now under consideration 
stands in an essentially different predicament. That an 
epistle so varied in matter, so profound in thought, so fresh 
and characteristic in its teaching, in all respects.so important 
as a contribution to the doctrinal basis of the New Testament 
church, should be in the strict sense canonical, and yet not 
Pauline,—which here is all one with not being apostolic,—would 
itself be a staggering thing, and not in very fitting accordance 
with the ideas commonly entertained of the distinctive work 
of apostolic men, or the economical distribution of the higher 
gifts of the Spirit. The great argument handled in the 
epistle, with the practical results involved in it, manifestly be- 
longs to the fundamentals of the new dispensation; and in 
this, its only formal and authoritative exposition to the 
church, was a theme especially proper to be discussed by one 
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of those who held the position of founders of the Christian 
Church,—the immediate representatives and delegates of 
Christ. It was not less so, for any thing we can see, than the 
collateral subject of the calling of the Gentiles, the full revela- 
tion of which Paul deemed it so important to have placed 
in immediate connection with his own apostleship, Eph. 
iii, 1-12. 

Besides, in this particular epistle, whether we look to its 
internal structure or its incidental accompaniments, to the 
light it throws on the divine dispensations, the line of argu- 
mentation it adopts, the personal allusions occurring in it, or 
the historical traditions connected with it,—in all these there 
is so much to identify the production with the penmanship of 
the apostle of the Gentiles, that it is impossible to dissociate 
the epistle from him, without virtually attaching to it some- 
thing of a supposititious character. If the writer was not ac- 
tually Paul, then the alternative necessarily forces itself upon 
us, that he intentionally personated Paul, and personated him 
so dexterously, that from the earliest times to the present, the 
church has never been able to rid herself of the conviction 
that it is really the apostle who speaks in it. Should she 
ever fall from this conviction, there could, in the circumstances, 
be room only for anticipating one result—the epistle would 
be regarded as of spurious or doubtful origin, and at most of 
demi-canonical authority. 

This view of the matter is in no respect invalidated, but 
rather strengthened and confirmed, by the history of opinion 
regarding it, and more especially that portion of the history 
which embraces the more minute and learned discussions of 
modern times. We shall glance, however, in the first instance, 
to the earlier part of the history, and shall present, in the 
briefest manner possible, the external and traditional evidence 
connected with the authorship of the epistle. Partial and 
mutilated accounts have not unfrequently been given of this ; 
but among respectable writers of the present day there can 
scarcely be said to be any diversity of opinion on the subject. 
The English commentator Peirce has summed up the evidence 
in a manner so fair, and at the same time so brief and com- 
pendious, that we cannot do better than quote his summary. 
‘After a particular examination of the different notices of the 
epistle, as regards its authorship, in the writings of the earlier 
Fathers, he concludes, “ Upon the whole, we.see that there 
were among the ancients only three opinions about the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. One single man, Tertullian, 
fancied that Barnabas was the author of it. Some three or 
four [namely, Irenzeus, Hippolytus one of his disciples, and 
Caius a Roman presbyter], and the modern Church of Rome 
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[he means modern as compared with the Asiatic churches], 
denied it to be St Paul’s, and at the same time denied it to 
be a canonical epistle [let the conjunction of the two denials 
be marked.] But the most general tradition, from the very 
first time we read any thing about the author, to the year of 
Christ 398, was that St Paul wrote it; and the writers within 
this space (some of Africa, some of France, some of Italy, 
some of Rome in particular, and some of other countries) are 
witnesses to the tradition that Paul was the author of this 
epistle. Their evidence seems to be very convincing ; for, 
how little stress soever is to be laid on the opinions of the 
Fathers with regard to the doctrines of the gospel or the sense 
of Scripture, yet all must allow that they were as capable as 
any men living of testifying to a matter of fact which came 
under their own observation. Since, therefore, they assure us 
that tradition handed down the Epistle to the Hebrews as the 
work of St Paul, we cannot doubt but that this in fact was 
the tradition. And since this tradition was ancient in the 
days of Clement of Alexandria and Origen, about 130 years 
after the epistle was written, it must have had its rise in the 
days of St Paul himself, and so cannot reasonably be con- 
tested.” To this we may add the testimony of the commen- 
tator now more immediately before us, Ebrard, who is not 
less clear and decided in respect to the ancient historical 
evidence of the Pauline authorship, though as to the actual 
production of the epistle he would introduce, as we shall see, 
another element to account for the form it assumes. But on 
this point he says, “‘ The primitive and general tradition of the 
East is in favour of the Pauline authorship. It is also con- 
firmed by the remarkable circumstance, that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, as is still evident from the numbering of the 
Kephalia in the Codex B, originally stood between the Epistle 
to the Galatians and that to the Ephesians ; and was not till 
a later period, in the fourth century, placed after the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians (as in Cod. A and ©), and still later 
after the pastoral epistles, The firmness and unanimity,” he 
further states, “of the oriental tradition remains altogether 
inexplicable, if it be not supposed that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews came to Jerusalem under the name and authority of 
Paul.” Nor is Tholuck himself less decided. He holds it 
for certain, that “in the Eastern church no communities or 
churches, far less the majority of such, —_— the epistle 
as the production of any one but Paul.” The doubts, which 
appear from some passages in Origen and scattered notices 
elsewhere, to have occasionally existed, he conceives to have 
been manifestly not “ founded on historical grounds,” and to 
have belonged to certain individuals, who were unable to ex- 
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. plain some internal difficulties, which presented themselves on 
the supposition of Paul being its author. 

The chief peculiarity, as it is also the main difficulty, con- 
nected with the external evidence for the epistle in its rela- 
tion to Paul, is the rejection at once of the Pauline authorship 
and of the canonical authority of the epistle by the church 
at Rome, till nearly 400 years after the Christian era. But 
however this singular fact may be accounted for, the circum- 
stance should be well noted, which has been already indi- 
cated in the quotation from Peirce, that the two points went 
inseparably together ; it was not merely the Pauline author- 
ship which was there disbelieved, but along with this the cano- 
nical authority of the epistle was disowned. So long as the 
production was not recognised to be one of Paul's, it had its 
place assigned outside the canon of Scripture,—a dangerous 
presage of what might be expected again, should it ever come 
to be generally disowned in the church as an apostolical pro- 
duction. Nor should the bearing be overlooked which the 
subject has on the pretensions of the Church of Rome,—the 
church which boasts of having had, from the first, the apos- 
tolical chair,—to a high and lordly pre-eminence over all 
others in matters of faith. It is to her, it seems, we stand 
indebted for Scripture itself; it exists as Scripture merely 
because she has authenticated and preserved it. And yet 
here is one of the most important books of the New Testa- 
ment, in respect to which, for the greater part of four cen- 
turies, she stood out against the all but unanimous testimony 
and judgment of those persons and churches that were best 
entitled to be heard on the subject, and at length yielded to 
the Christian faith, only when the doctrinal discussions of the 
fourth and fifth centuries brought the Western church into 
closer contact with that of the East. Was not this to act 
more like the unnatural and reluctant stepmother of Scrip- 
ture, than its faithful keeper and guardian ? 

In regard to the fact itself, however, of the early and long- 
continued disavowal of this epistle at Rome and the Western 
church generally, we are afraid it must be placed among the 
points of which no explanation altogether satisfactory can be 
given. We know the circumstances but imperfectly, and 
cannot reasonably expect to get more than a merely probable 
or partial solution of the difficulty. One thing seems plain 
enough concerning it, that the epistle, though written at 
Rome or in some part of Italy, could not have been commu- 
nicated by the writer to the churches in the neighbourhood, but 
must have been sent direct to the more distant region for which 
it was immediately designed. So that Wetstein’s supposition 
of its having been written for the Jewish Christians at Rome, 
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carries improbability on the very face of it. Like the other 
epistles of the New Testament, it was, doubtless, addressed 
and forthwith communicated to certain parties, who more 
peculiarly needed the light it furnished on the Old Testament 
dispensation, and the expostulations and warnings it uttered 
about the danger of apostatising from the faith, by undue 
attachment to services that had now become antiquated, and 
had lost the proper reason of their appointment. That those 
parties were Jewish Christians, either in Jerusalem, or some- 
where within the circle of that sacerdotal influence which 
emanated from Jerusalem to the surrounding regions, can 
admit of no reasonable doubt. Despatched, therefore, as 
soon as written, to that remote and somewhat isolated portion 
of the Christian church, there is surely nothing incredible in 
the supposition that the epistle may have been allowed to 
linger for a considerable time in the place of its primary des- 
tination, the more so as it handled a question which, in some 
of its leading aspects, less directly concerned the church at 
large; that, by and by, however, the sphere widened within 
which it was received and venerated as an apostolical pro- 
duction, so that, at no very remote period from its origin, it 
came to be received, as Jerome testifies, “not only by the 
churches of the East, but by all the churches backwards and 
writers of the Greek tongue,” (ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticis 
Greci sermonis scriptoribus,—Ep. ad Dard.); that, however, 
the Latin church, partly from having been so long in becom- 
ing properly acquainted with the epistle, and partly, perhaps, 
from a mistaken dread lest the passage on apostasy in chap. 
vi. should tell unfavourably on the Novatian controversy, in 
which she was for sometime keenly engaged, looked at first 
coldly and askance upon the epistle, until, by closer inter- 
course with the Eastern church, and a better acquaintance 
both with the epistle itself and with the historical evidence 
for its apostolical origin, her groundless scruples were re- 
moved, and in the West also the epistle was received into 
the canon. There is nothing, we repeat, incredible in such a 
course of events, or even greatly to be wondered at; and if it 
does not afford a satisfactory explanation of the whole matter, 
it is rather the procedure of the Western church than the 
apostolical origin and divine authority of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which suffers by the defect, and which may still 
look somewhat strange and mysterious. 

But passing now from the ancient to the modern church, 
we find substantially the same results discovering them- 
selves—only by a process characteristically different, and 
in some of its phases not a little singular and instructive. 
One of these, doubtless, is the relative degree of import-' 
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ance that appears to have been attached to the question 
of the authorship at one period as compared with another. 
It bulks most differently at different times. Erasmus, at 
the era of the Reformation, briefly indicated his doubts 
of Paul being the author; as Luther also did, who further 
suggested the name of Apollos as the probable writer. Cal- 
vin dismissed the subject in half a dozen sentences, express- 
ing, however, his conviction that it was not the produc- 
tion of Paul, while still he was fully satisfied of its apostolical 
origin. Beza, advocating the Pauline authorship in opposi- 
tion to Calvin, spends about a quarter of a folio page in dis- 
posing of Calvin’s objections, and establishing his own opinions. 
To say nothing of separate treatises, which at intervals 
appeared upon the subject, such as that of the younger Span- 
heim, and looking merely to the more prominent names among 
expositors, Grotius, in the next century, allows a little more 
space to the question than the commentators of the preceding 
one, though he still writes very briefly, and maintains the 
opinion of Luke, not Paul, being the real author. Calov 
devotes two or three pages to the consideration of his reasons, 
and supports the ancient view of the church. Owen, with all 
his voluminousness, found it possible to embrace what he 
deemed necessary to say in vindication of the epistle’s connec- 
tion with Paul, in a single dissertation of moderate length. 
At the very threshold of the more critical period, Ernesti has 
only six octavo pages on the subject, maintaining also the 
authorship of Paul. Michaelis, however, the aetual Cory- 
pheeus of that period, has a whole series of sections in the 
late editions of his Introduction in disproof chiefly of the 
claim of Paul, and of the proper canonicity of the epistle. 
Then, as if a door had suddenly been opened for all manner 
of lawless and extravagant speculations, a whole herd of 
rationalists rushed in to agitate the question of the authorship, 
regarding it as a suitable and tempting field for the display 
of their dexterous but unsanctified and reckless gladiatorship. 
Dissertations and prolegomena of all sorts and sizes appeared, 
among others by Ziegler, Bertholdt, Schulz, Seyffarth, Eich- 
horn, De Wette, abounding with extravagant conceits and 
arbitrary suppositions, but sparing no efforts and stickling at 
no arguments that might seem to throw discredit on the 
received opinion as to Paul being the author of the epistle; 
insomuch that, in repelling their multitudinous assaults, and 
fortifying the Pauline authorship against their objections and 
surmises, Professor Stuart spent about three-fourths of the 
first of two volumes issued by him on the epistle ;—more, 
indeed, we are inclined to think, than was absolutely needed ; 
for the defence proceeded greatly too much upon the prin- 
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ciple of answering fools according to their folly, and often 
gave a consideration to trifling minutiz and groundless asser- 
tions, to which they were by no means entitled.* At the 
close of this rationalistic period, and in a more moderate and 
impartial tone, but still in a spirit and on principles of inter- 
pretation that cannot be characterised as essentially different, 
Bleek, in a long and elaborate introduction to his Commen- 
tary on the epistle, gathered up the more plausible arguments 
of his predecessors, and added others of his own, for the pur- 
pose of giving probability to the idea that Apollos was the 
author, not Paul, and that it was originally addressed to the 
church of Alexandria. The work of Bleek has exercised a 
very powerful influence in Germany, and diffused extensively 
the views it advocates; so that Tholuck, without concurring 
in all the reasons adduced in it, and entirely disagreeing, as 
he well might, in regard to the quarter to which the epistle 
was sent (for it was the Platonic, rather than the Jewish spirit, 
which prevailed and constituted the dangerous element at Alex- 
andria), yet concurs with Bleek in considering Apollos as most 
probably the author, but supposes the Christians of Palestine to 
have been the parties to whom it was immediately addressed. 

Such, at the close of this rationalistic period of criticism, 
was the most matured conclusion arrived at respecting the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews,—a conclusion accom- 
panied, even in the case of these later and more considerate 
supporters, by very loose and unsatisfactory views of the in- 
spiration of the epistle. This was only what might be 
expected. But on what did the conclusion itself rest ? Almost 
entirely on the slippery foundation of internal grounds and 
subjective considerations,—not only without a shred of sup- 
port from ancient tradition, or the known relations of Apollos, 
but in face of the strongest external evidence to the contrary 
in both respects. For who was this Apollos!—or what was 
there in his circumstances to render it probable that he, 
rather than the apostle Paul, should have written the epistle? 
Why, simply that he was a believing Jew from Alexandria, 
and the prevailing use of the Alexandrian version of Old Tes- 
tament Scripture, and some expressions toward the commence- 
ment of the epistle, somewhat resembling those of Philo— 
though scarcely, if at all, more resembling them than those 


* Forster, in his thick octavo volume on the Apostolical Authority of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, published in 1838, goes to still greater excess than Professor Stuart in 
the line referred to. Interminable lists are given, not of liar words and phrases, 
but of the commonest expressions, as found alike in the Epistle tothe Hebrews, and 
the other epistles of St Paul. Such things manifestly determine nothing either way. 
We cannot but admire the industry and persevering application of Mr Forster; but 
an investigation conducted after the manner of his, with so little discrimination as to 
the more salient points, and at such inordinate length, can produce no decisive result. 
It may be said almost to invite oblivion,—at all events is sure to find it, 
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used by the apostle John—are supposed to bespeak an Alex- 
andrian education in the writer. This is really the main bul- 
wark of the argument. How far short it comes of making 
out any real, or even probable, link of connection between 
Apollos and the epistle, must be evident at first sight. Apollos, 
no doubt, was a believer from among the Jews of Alexandria, 
but was he, on this account, either peculiarly called or fitted 
to enlighten the Palestinian Christians in regard to the tem- 
porary nature of the ancient economy, and the Messianic im- 
port of its institutions? Had he any official connection with 
those believers in the temple-city and neighbourhood? Had 
he an official standing of any sort in any branch of the Chris- 
tian church? Or, was he ever in Italy, suffering bonds and 
imprisonment there for the cause of Christ? There is not the 
least’ shadow of evidence, sacred or profane, producible in 
support of one of these points. And we ask, further, if it is 
even probable that this Apollos, a man of whom so little is 
known, who had nothing, for aught we know, to do with the 
Jewish Christians, and who got his own instruction in the 
very fundamentals of the Christian faith at second or third 
hand from Aquila and Priscilla, should be the person to whom 
those churches, that were the very first to be planted and 
watered by apostles, must be indebted for their clearest infor- 
mation respecting the Christianity that lurked in Judaism, 
and the merging of Judaism in Christianity? Or, if that im- 
probability should anyhow have become a reality, who would 
be disposed to look for a strictly supernatural communication 
in an epistle emanating from such a quarter? We might 
still, indeed, talk, with Bleek and Tholuck, of its spiritual and — 
elevated views of Christian doctrine,—of its faithful expostu- 
lations and solemn warnings,—of its rhetorical turns,—its in- 
timate knowledge of the spirit, and profound interpretations 
of the meaning, of certain portions of Old Testament Scrip- 
ture; but we should do well to be silent respecting it as itself 
a portion of Scripture given by inspiration of God. We 
should, in truth, have got into another region than that to 
which the element of inspiration properly belongs. 

There is a fortunate inconsistency in error, on account of 
which it usually carries the evidence of its own refutation 
along with it. The writers we have referred to, in seeking 
relief from certain improbabilities of an internal kind con- 
nected with the authorship of Paul, are driven upon far greater 
improbabilities by the adoption of the hypothesis which sub- 
stitutes Apollos in the place of Paul. And sometimes, in 
arguing against the one view, they seem entirely to have for- 
gotten the requirements of the other. Thus Tholuck urges 
the want of fire in the epistle as an evidence of its not having 
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proceeded from the pen of Paul. “ Of fire our epistle has not a 
single spark, while the fire blazes into flame itself in Paul’s 
discourses in the Acts of the Apostles.” As if an epistle, of 
the nature of an exact and argumentative treatise, must 
necessarily have as much of such a quality as might fitly 
belong to a spoken and popular address! Can there well be a 
greater contrast, in respect to this same quality of fire, between 
Fox's speeches in Parliament, and Fox’s History! But if it 
were so as Tholuck puts it, certainly the epistle could as little 
be the production of Apollos as of Paul. Fire is the very 
quality most expressly attributed to that Alexandrian orator. 
It is not said once concerning him, that he was a man of 
philosophic culture, or of rhetorical and polished address— 
though such things are constantly assumed by the writers re- 
ferred to as having actually belonged to him—but he is most 
explicity declared to have been “ fervent in spirit,” “an elo- 
quent man,” and one who had the power of vehement persua- 
siveness.—(Acts xviii. 24, 28.) Was this the person, of all 
others, to write without fire? He is rather among the last 
that should have been thought of. In thus, however, turning 
the allegation of Tholuck against himself, we are by no means 
to be understood as consenting to the allegation, that there 
really is a want of fire in the epistle, of such a kind as to 
render improbable its Pauline origin. The argumentative 
character of the epistle, coupled with its conciliatory object, 
afforded comparatively little scope for the play of this element; 
but it is far from being wanting in the more impressive and 
hortatory parts of the epistle; and we should like to see Tho- 
luck himself take such passages as the latter portions of chaps. 
iv., X., Xii., and by a specific comparison of these with others of ~ 
a like nature in the Epistles to the Colossians and Thessa- 
lonians, or even to the speeches in Acts xiii. or xxii., show 
wherein precisely lies the want of the fiery element in the one 
case, and the presence of it in the other. Nothing more is 
needed than an examination of this kind, to manifest the 
groundless nature of the affirmation, and of the argument 
raised on it. 

We have the rather dwelt on this point, because it is merely 
a specimen of the kind of statements which constitute by far 
the largest class of the arguments urged by those who oppose 
the Pauline authorship. They form to themselves notions of 
certain characteristics, which should have belonged to the 
epistle, on the supposition of its having proceeded from the 
pen of the apostle. It should have commenced with a regular 
salutation, because the other epistles of Paul begin in that 
way (as if Paul must in all conceivable circumstances begin in 
one and the same style); it should have had more of the fire 
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already referred to, or less of rhetorical roundness; it should 
have adhered less to the Septuagint, and repaired more fre- 
quently to the original Hebrew; it should have exhibited other 
proofs and considerations than those actually advanced, or 
omitted some that have been pressed,—and so on. What is 
all this but a special application to the present question of the 
old infidel mode of dealing with revelation as a whole,—first 
projecting one’s own idea of what it should be, and then pro- 
nouncing against the existing revelation, because not found to 
accord with that idea? Professor Stuart has satisfactorily 
shown that many of the alleged peculiarities even in style and 
diction are not so foreign to the manner of Paul, as they have 
often been represented. Tholuck himself gives up many of 
those alleged peculiarities. Bleek had already in this respect 
improved upon his predecessors, and Tholuck again improves 
upon him—contracts still more the alleged dissimilarity be- 
tween the manner of writing in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and that employed in the epistles of Paul generally ; so that 
the mountain of objections raised against the authorship of 
Paul, largely indebted from the first to the imagination of the 
objectors, has been gradually crumbling again into a compara- 
tively small elevation, and now almost exclusively resolves itself 
into what was noticed in the earliest times—a difference in the 
general style and turn of expression. 

Of this we have a sensible proof in the more recent manifes- 
tations of opinion in Germany, as represented among its better 
class of theologians,—by such men as Stier, Delitzsch, Ebrard. 
In these, Germany may be said to have substantially returned 
to the old faith. Indeed, she never wholly abandoned it on — 
this particular point. Even in the worst times, the Pauline 
origin of the epistle did not want its defenders, numbering 
among these the very prince of rationalists—the redoubted 
Dr Paulus of Heidelberg. Now, however, that criticism has 
exhausted its efforts in the opposite direction, and in doing so 
has produced only arbitrary suppositions or palpable absurdities, 
it has left the original tradition of the Pauline authorship in 
firmer possession of the field. Such is the conclusion arrived 
at by Dr Davidson, after a calm and impartial review of all 
that has been recently advanced on the subject. Such, too, 
substantially, if not formally and completely, is the decision of 
Ebrard, who, with several others, rejects as frivolous nearly all 
the rationalistic objections, and finds nothing properly at 
variance with the supposition of Paul being the writer, with 
the single exception of the style. That there was some ex- 
traneous influence moulding this into a form differing consi- 
derably from what was natural to Paul,—an influence not suf- 
ficiently accounted for by lapse of time, or change of outward 
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circumstances (for it differs also from those later epistles of 
Paul, which must have been written about the same period, 
and differs from them by assuming a less Hebraistic and 
purer diction, though addressed not to Grecian but to Hebrew 
communities,)—cannot reasonably be denied. But as this 
peculiarity in respect to language arose in some way that can- 
not now be ascertained, our wisest course is simply to aeknow- 
ledge the fact, and refrain from fruitless attempts at explana- 
tion. It may, for any thing we can tell, have required far 
less of interference from another’s hand, than if, as Ebrard 
supposes, Paul had merely dictated the substance of the 
epistle to Luke or Silas, and left the person thus charged with 
his thoughts to put them into their present shape and form. 
Such certainly was not Paul’s custom, nor can we think of 
any adequate reason for its being adopted in regard to this 
particular epistle; while the more special ground on which 
Ebrard himself seeks to support it—viz., that in chapter 
xiii. 23 there seems to be a change of person in the writer (he 
supposes Paul then takes up the pen, or rather that he writes 
the conclusion from verse 22)—is quite fanciful. There was 
an older attempt at the solution of the difficulty, but it cannot 
be regarded as more successful. It was supposed’ that the 
epistle may have been written by Paul in Hebrew or Aramaic, 
and translated by Luke, Clement, or some other person in the 
confidence of the apostle. But we have no reason to think 
that Paul was accustomed to write in any other language than 
Greek, nor has the language of the epistle the least appear- 
ance of being a translation from an original. On the contrary, 
the perfectly free and natural flow of its sentences, the regular - 
structure of its periods, its frequent alliterations with Greek 
words, together with the all but universal use of the Septuagint 
version in quotations from the Old Testament, force on us the 
conviction that it is itself the original. But let it be ad- 
mitted that there is something in the style which bespeaks 
a diversity of manner as compared with the undoubted writings 
of Paul, and for which we want data fully and satisfactorily to 
account, is there any thing in this, we ask, to shake our con- 
viction of the Pauline authorship? We think not, and the 
very variety of the shifts resorted to by those on the other 
side,—one ascribing the epistle to Luke, another to Apollos, 
others again to Clement or Barnabas, whose respective styles 
and modes of thought differed most materially from each other, 
—evince, as Wetstein long since remarked, that critics have 
formed their judgments in the matter, to a large extent, from 
uncertain conjectures. Nor should the fact be overlooked, 
that there is some diversity of style also in the other epistles 
of Paul, especially in the pastoral epistles, as compared with 
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those addressed to Christian communities, on the ground of 
which attempts have been made, though without any measure 
of success, to prove that the pastoral did not proceed from the 
same hand as the other. 

But with this comparatively slight and superficial difficulty 
as to the style remaining, and remaining, probably, from no 
other reason than our ignorance of the particular cireum- 
stances in which the epistle was written, all other things point 
with conclusive certainty to the apostle Paul. The unequivocal 
and firm tradition‘of the Eastern church,—the familiar and 
brotherly allusion to Timothy,—the reference to the writer’s 
own imprisonment and forcible detention from the former 
scenes of his labours,—the personal acquaintance indicated 
with the parties immediately addressed, and yet the want of 
a salutation at the commencement, as if the writer were not 
officially related to them as their apostle,—the general argu- 
ment pursued, with its multitude of distinctively Pauline ideas, 
and even peculiarly Pauline doctrinal expressions (for which 
see the summaryin Ebrard, pp. 414—416, or the more lengthened 
exhibition in the first volume of Stuart),—finally, the whole tone 
and spirit pervading and characterising the epistle, concur, as 
with one voice, to fix our attention on the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. On the last topic referred to, which, in a matter of this 
kind, is really one of the most decisive, we cannot forbear quot- 
ing the following admirable passage from Owen:—* Any one 
who would understand Paul’s writings must, as Bernard 
speaks, drink of St Paul’s spirit, or be made partaker in his 
measure of the same spirit with him. And a great and con- - 
stant exercise unto an acquaintance with his frame of spirit in 
writing is necessary to this. Unless a man have contracted, 
as it were, a familiarity by constant converse with him, no 
critical skill in words or phrases will render him a competent 
judge in this matter [hence, indeed, the many irrational con- 
ceits of the rationalists, who could deal only in words and 
phrases.] This enabled Cxsar to determine aright of any 
writings of Cicero. And he that is so acquainted with this 
epistle, will be able to discern Paul's spirit, as Austin says 
his mother did divine revelations,—nescio quo sapore, ‘by an 
inexpressible spiritual savour.’ Experience also of the power 
and efficacy of his writings is hereunto required. He whose 
heart is cast into the mould of the doctrine by him delivered, 
will receive back impressions from his spirit exerting itself in 
any of his writings. He that is thus prepared will find that 
heavenliness and perspicuity in unfolding the deepest evangeli- 
cal mysteries; that peculiar exaltation of Jesus Christ in his 
person and work; that spiritual persuasiveness; that tran- 
scendent manner of arguing and reasoning; that wise insinua- 
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tion and pathetic pressing of well-grounded exhortation; that 
love, tenderness, and affection to the souls of men; that zeal 
for God and authority in teaching which enliven and adorn all 
his other epistles, to shine in this, in an eminent manner, from 
the beginning to the end of it. And this consideration is that 
which gives me satisfaction, above all that are pleaded in this 
cause, in ascribing this epistle to Paul.” So it well might; and 
no man, who has any thing of the inward preparation of which 
Owen speaks, and who has marked also the mighty gulf which 
separates the apostolic writings from those which immediately 
followed, will ever speak in the depreciatory tone formerly cur- 
rent of this epistle, or think of ascribing it to such men as 
Clement or Barnabas, whose remains only attest the immea- 
surable inferiority of their gifts to those of the inspired writers. 
Even Hug, though not altogether free from the rationalistic 
leaven, goes so far as to say of this epistle, in his Introduction 
to the New Testament: “The more I become acquainted with 
the writings of the apostle, the more am I tempted to account 
the Epistle to the Hebrews as his masterpiece. It bears the 
seal of perfection, just as those to the Thessalonians denote 
the commencement of his career as an author.” And Cony- 
beare and Howson, in their recent attractive work on the Life 
and Epistles of Paul, while they strangely and somewhat incon- 
sistently also, as we think, incline to the arbitrary and fanciful 
opinions of Bleek, still regard it as the virtual expression of the 
apostle’s mind and feelings, and add, “The memory of St 
Paul could not be enshrined in a nobler monument, nor his 
mission on earth more fitly closed, than by this inspired re- 
cord of the true subordination of Judaism to Christianity.” 
We would only farther point, in corroboration of what has 
been said, to an historical reason, which carries much weight 
in our own minds, and which, amid all that we have read on 
the subject, we have never seen put with the argumentative 
force which it ought to possess. It is characteristic of the 
epistles generally of the New Testament that they have an 
historical foundation. There was something in the cireum- 
stances of the parties addressed forming the occasion that 
called forth the epistle, and something in the relation of the 
person writing, which rendered it proper for him to turn that 
occasion to profitable account. Now, in all the persons on 
whom the inventive spirit of ancient or modern criticism has 
thought of fathering this epistle (whether Apollos, or Luke, 
or Silas, or Barnabas, or Clement), we are thrown entirely 
upon conjecture as to any adequate relation between the per- 
son supposed to have written it, and the parties for whose 
immediate benefit it was intended. Neither antiquarian re- 
search, nor imagination itself, has yet laid its finger on a probable 
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historical link. In St Paul, on the other hand, there is every 
thing that could be desired. What actually was his position 
in respect to the Jewish Christians of Palestine towards the 
close of his life? He was not an apostle to them, and had no 
right to address them, as he was entitled and wont to ad- 
dress the Gentile churches among whom his mission to labour 
more properly lay. But there was a matter which had often 
come painfully across his path, and latterly became the occa- 
sion of much annoyance and anxiety, viz., the jealousy and 
alienation of spirit with which those Jewish Christians re- 
garded the Gentile churches of Paul’s planting, as if, from the 
disuse of the legal services, the latter occupied but an inferior 
place, and even a kind of sectarian attitude. There can be 
no doubt, when the whole circumstances of the time are taken 
into account, and the passages in Paul’s epistles bearing on the 
subject are compared (1 Cor. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. viii. ix; Rom. xv. 
25-33), that it was more especially for the purpose of allaying 
this feeling on the part of the Jewish Christians in Palestine, 
and cementing them more closely with the Gentile churches in 
Asia and Greece, that toward the close of his labours in those 
parts, and before going to Rome and the West, he exerted 
himself so much to raise a charitable contribution in behalf of 
the poor saints at Jerusalem, and, at the well-understood 
hazard of his life, went with the Gentile deputies to present it 
to the mother church. Even with this noble tribute of filial 
regard, he met on his appearance in Jerusalem with a sad evi- 
dence of the feeling with which he was regarded, in the state- 
ment addressed to him by St James, ending in the proposal 
that Paul should submit to a Jewish custom, in order to conci- 
liate the minds of the brethren who were all zealous for the 
law. The conceded homage, however, failed of its object, in 
consequence of the outrageous violence of the still keener 
zealots of the law, who seized upon the apostle in the midst of 
his observances, and began the persecutions which obliged him 
to go asa prisoner to Rome. In these circumstances, is it 
possible that Paul could have felt otherwise than deeply con- 
cerned for the state of things in Judea? The churches there, 
he could not but perceive, were miserably contracted in spirit, 
from their continued adherence to the legal services, and were 
not without danger of allowing their Judaism to get the better 
of their Christianity. He had tried the effect of most disinte- 
rested sacrifices and generous offerings—but had failed in pro- 
ducing any decided change in their views and feelings. Nor 
was there any probability of a proper change being effected, 
until their minds became more thoroughly enlightened in the 
real nature of the Old Testament dispensation, and its relation 
to the New. But who should step forward to supply this 
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light, if not the apostle of the Gentiles himself? In the cir- 
cumstances of his position,—the painful contact into which he 
had been brought with the evil,—the personal troubles he had 
suffered from it,—and theserious obstacleit manifestly presented 
to an object he had much at heart, the brotherly union and 
agreement of the Jewish and Gentile churches;—in these things 
certainly there was both an adequate occasion and an urgent 
call to write. Foran historical basis to the epistle we have in 
them every thing we require; and in the epistle itself also, a 
conclusion so appropriate to the apostle’s labours, that we can- 
not avoid feeling that these should have been comparatively 
incomplete had it been wanting. 





II. From the question of the authorship, we turn now to 
what concerns the main theme of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
On this point it is necessary to bear in mind, that the subject 
under discussion did not require, nor from the author's point 
of view did it properly admit, of the question in its full compass 
being considered, which respects the connection between the 
Old and the New in God’s dispensations. Only a specific por- 
tion of the inquiry is embraced in the discussion. Nothing is 
said, for example, of the necessity of a personal Messiah to 
fulfil the promises made to the fathers, or of the fact that 
Jesus of Nazareth was that Messiah. Such points did not 
call for discussion here, but are presupposed as held in com- 
mon by the apostle and the persons or communities he ad- 
dressed. But standing on that common ground, what must 
be the nature of Messiah’s person? What the distinctive 
character of his work and kingdom! And what the practical 
results growing out of it in respect to the worship of God, and 
the present behaviour or future prospects of his people? These 
are the points which are formally treated and authoritatively 
settled in this epistle—with an especial reference throughout 
to the circumstances and dangers of Jewish Christians. Most 
naturally and fitly the discussion is commenced with an asser- 
tion of what must lie at the foundation of all right views on 
this high theme—the essential divinity of Christ; and the 
rather so, as the denial of that fundamental truth was the ca- 
pital error of the Jews in regard to Messiah's person. Start- 
ing from this, therefore, as the basis of the whole that was to 
follow, the inspired writer maintains and proves at the out- 
set Christ's essential oneness in nature with God, and 
as such his superiority to the angels, who are only his minis- 
tering servants, chap. i. Not only so, but in respect also to 
the humanity of Christ, he shows that there belongs to him a 
relative superiority—a superiority as regards the lordship of 
the kingdom of God on earth—which is an honour reserved 
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for redeemed humanity, not for angelic natures, chap. ii. From 
a consideration of the person, the discussion proceeds to the 
offices of Christ—in which respect he is represented as a pro- 
phet greater than Moses, chap. iii.; as a priest higher than 
Aaron, and as king and priest together, similar to, though still 
also surpassing Melchizedec, chap. iv.—vii. Then attention is 
drawn to the work of Messiah, which is unfolded in connec- 
tion with the establishment of the new covenant; and occa- 
sion is taken to contrast this at considerable length with the 
old covenant supplanted by it, in its promises, its external 
pattern or church-frame, its services and ministrations, its 
higher privileges, ampler provisions, more elevating prospects, 
and more stimulating motives to holiness and purity, chap. 
Viii.—xiii. 

Such is a general outline of the main theme handled in our 
epistle, though one that affords only a meagre and imperfect 
idea of its contents ; for the discussion is conducted through- 
out in a discursive and practical manner—with an eye conti- 
nually glancing to collateral topics of interest, and an anxiety 
to present admonitory or comforting reflections at every stage 
and turn of the argument. In this latter respect, the epistle 
may well be regarded as a model for the study of Christian 
pastors, showing how the practical element should intermingle 
with all their doctrinal instructions; and how, amid their 
varied exhibitions of the truth in its more speculative aspects, 
its bearing upon the heart and conscience should never be 
lost sight of. 

It can scarcely, perhaps, be affirmed, that in regard to the 
earlier part of the discussion, that which treats of the person 
and offices of Christ, the more recent exposition of the epistle 
constitutes any decided advance upon the older—unless it be 
in respect to the mode of dealing with the quotations adduced 
from Old Testament Scripture in support of its doctrinal state- 
ments. ‘The quotations in this part are with two or three 
exceptions taken from the Psalms, and in explaining the use 
made of them by the apostle, commentators have considerably 
differed, and have even shown a tendency to run into diverse 
extremes, according to the spirit of the age in which they lived. 
The age and school, which had its most eminent representa- 
tive, as regards the interpretation of this epistle, in Owen, ina 
great measure disregarded the historical reference in the pas- 
sages referred to, and understood them as all alike pointing 
directly to the Messiah—or, at least, such portions of them as 
were in the epistle applied to him. Rabbinical authorities 
were sometimes also brought into service, on this, as on several 
other points in the epistle, for the purpose of confirming the par- 
ticular views or interpretations adopted. Owen himself is full 
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of Rabbinical references; and Lightfoot even thought, from the 
similarity he discovered in the apostle’s method of dealing with 
and reasoning from Scripture, that “the very style of the 
epistle argued the scholar of Gamaliel.” This thought was 
taken up, and so much improved on by Lord Mandeville (the 
present Duke of Manchester), in his Meditations on the first 
few chapters of the epistle, that Jewish authorities are con- 
stantly called in, as if from them our chief light were to be 
derived for getting at the more correct knowledge and inter- 
pretation of the original. - Writers, however, of another spirit, 
‘and as interpreters standing at the opposite extreme, have not 
been wanting to make their own of this supposed affinity to 
Rabbinism, and to turn it to a very different account. hen 
the rationalistic spirit had proceeded far enough to allow 
Biblical critics to utter fearlessly whatever they thought on the 
subject, it was no longer the soundness of the applications made 
of Old Testament Scripture, for which confirmation was sought 
in the Rabbinical writings, but the arbitrary and puerile inter- 
pretations of the Rabbins that were employed to disparage 
and condemn the applications found in the epistle. Not some 
hints merely to this effect were thrown out, as in Le Clere and 
Wetstein, but the broadest assertions were made of the entire 
adoption in this epistle of the Rabbinical style of interpreta- 
tion, with its errors and absurdities; for example, by Dopke, 
Béhme, Ruckhert, Meyer, and to a considerable extent also by 
Bleek. Then, between these two extremes lay another mode 
of explanation, that of the principle of accommodation, itself 
also a kind of extreme, as in it the superficiality of Biblical 
exposition reached its consummation. This principle tacitly 
proceeded on the basis of the Rabbinical tendency in the sacred 
writers, disposing them to find meanings and applications in 
Old Testament Scripture which it did not properly admit; and 
many quotations in this epistle, and other parts of the New 
Testament, were allowed to pass without formal condemnation, 
merely out of deference to that sort of amiable weakness which 
was supposed to have led the writers to fall in with the spirit 
of their time, and because, to use one of the common formulas 
of interpretation, “ the words of Scripture originally applied to 
characterise some earlier event, Were such as to admit of being 
applied with even more propriety and completeness to another 
circumstance or event in gospel times.”- Professor Stuart 
wrote his Commentary about the close of this accommodation 
period; and amid other possible methods of adjustment he 
attempts (for he could attain to no certainty), this is one of the 
crutches by which he endeavours to help himself over several 
difficulties. 
The course of more thorough and profound investigation, 
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which has of late years been pursued on subjects connected 
with this epistle, and the clearer insight altogether that has 
been obtained into the connection between the New and the 
Old Testament Scriptures, has finally, we trust, relieved us of 
all those fanciful extremes, evasive shifts, and false principles of 
interpretation. On the supposed affinity in manner with Rab- 
binism, we quote with pleasure the following sound and judi- 
cious remarks of Ebrard : — 


“In general it is a very superficial and shallow view that would lead 
us all at once to consider the use of Old Testament passages in the 
New Testament as parallel with the exegetico-dogmatic method of argu- 
mentation pursued by the Rabbins. The apostle and apostolical men 
have, indeed, exhibited such a freedom from the spirit of Jewish tra- 
dition, such an originality and youthful vigour of new life, such a fine- 
ness and depth of psychological and historical intuition, and the whole 
system of Christianity, in its freshness and originality, stands in such 
contrast to the old insipid anti-Messianic Judaism, and appears so 
thoroughly a new structure from the foundation resting on the depths 
of Old Testament revelations, that it were indeed wonderful if the same 
apostolical men had in their interpretation of Old Testament passages 
held themselves dependent on the Jewish exegesis and hermeneutical 
method. In reality, however, the apostolical exegesis stands in directest 
opposition to the Jewish-Rabbinical, so that one can scarcely imagine 
a more complete and diametrical difference. . In the Rabbinical inter- 
pretation it is always single words, and these studiously separated from 
the context, from which inferences, necessarily arbitrary ones, are 
drawn. The Rabbins affirm, for example, that when a manjlies three 
days in the grave, his entrails are torn from his body and cast in the 
face of the dead; for it is written in Mal. ii. 3, ‘ I will also cast the 
filth of your festivals in your face.’ Nay, the later Rabbinism, as‘a 
direct result of this arbitrary procedure, went so far as to draw infer- 
ences even from single letters The genuine Pharisaical prin- 
ciple which forms the basis of all this is, that the letter as such is what 
is most significant. The New Testament writers, on the contrary, drew 
all their arguments from the spirit of the passages considered in their 
connection. Nothing at all is inferred from the mere letter of the pas- 
sages quoted.” —(P. 56.) 


The distinction here indicated is precisely such as might 
have been expected from the respective spirit and aim of the 
two parties. The Rabbins were the representatives of a sys- 
tem which can only be characterised as a huge incrustation 
—a shell without a kernel, letter merely and no spirit; so that 
their thoughts upon Scripture naturally ran out to the surface, 
and expended themselves in commenting on trifling minutiz, 
or in hunting after superficial analogies. But the inspired 
writers had other things to mind. They had a living organism 
to develop—an organism which had been germinating and 
growing for ages, with its roots and fibres stretching through 
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all the institutions and writings of the ancient economy. They 
therefore had to look into the depths of things,—to lay hold 
of great principles and essential agreements,—to discern and 
unfold the elements of a hidden and pre-established harmony, 
pervading the whole of the divine dispensations, and running 
like a sacred thread through the manifold revelations connected 
with them. It is this spirit of profound discernment, pene- 
trating so far beneath the surface, and detecting the lines of 
a real correspondence where the fleshly eye could perceive 
only obvious disagreements, which so clearly bespoke the 
sacred penmen of the New Testament to be guided in what 
they wrote by a superhuman wisdom, and enabled them to 
make so free an application of the Scriptures of the one cove- 
nant to the elucidation of the other. So long as interpreters 
failed in a like spirit of discernment, they necessarily lacked 
sympathy with the evangelists and apostles in the use they 
often made of ancient Scripture; and in proportion as they 
have risen again to the attainment of the one, they have cor- 
respondingly grown in the possession and exercise of the other. 
The moment the eye began to open to the spiritual meaning 
of the institutions and the writings of the Old Covenant, it 
was seen that something else than either the spirit of Rab- 
binism or the principle of accommodation lay at the bottom of 
such scriptural applications as are to be found in our epistle. 
Even De Wette, in his old age, catching somewhat of this 
better spirit, could write, “The entire Old Testament is a 
great prophecy of Him who was to come and has come. The 
typological comparison of the Old Testament with the New 
is by no means a mere play of fancy. Christianity lay in 
Judaism as leaves and fruits do in the seed.” And in an 
article on the Symbolic and Typical Method of the Epistle to the 
Hehrews, he says, in regard to the application to Christ of 
such passages as 2 Sam. vii., and such Psalms as speak of the 
seed and kingdom in David’s line, “ The theocratic King and 
the Messiah are related to one another as the copy and the 
original, and inversely Jehovah and the Messiah as the original 
and the copy; and what is true of the one is true of the other. 
Jehovah was the invisible King of the theocracy, and his repre- 
sentative the actual reigning king of the Israelites; between 
both, connecting the invisible and the visible, stands the Mes- 
siah as equally God and man. He differed from the common 
kings in perfectly performing the will of God, whom they 
served only imperfectly; and differed from Jehovah, by bringing 
to full perfection the divine agency on earth, which, in the re- 
lation of Jehovah to his people, was only discernible in im- 

erfect mediations. Hence it is clear, that whatever is said 
in the Old Testament of the (Jewish) kings as God’s repre- 
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sentatives, as well as what is said of Jehovah, in so far as he 
was a revealing and mediating God, may be affirmed of the 
Messiah.” 

The late commentators have generally proceeded on the 
ground of this fundamental and organic connection between 
the New and the Old, and have thence found no difficulty in 
vindicating the author of our epistle in applying to Christ 
prophecies and psalms which had a certain reference to per- 
sons or events in Israelitish history. They do not always 
agree in the mode of making out this historical reference, 
some understanding it, in certain passages, to be only typical, 
while others hold it to be direct. Tholuck, for example, and 
Ebrard, both regard Ps. ii. and ex., as direct prophecies of 
Christ, only with a certain historical reference to the person 
and kingdom of David, lying, as it were, in the back-ground, 
and forming the basis of the Messianic representation; but 
while Tholuck does the same with the 45th Psalm, Ebrard 
regards Solomon as its immediate object, and would find 
Christ in it only indirectly and typically. He considers what 
is said in it of the royal bridegroom, simply as ‘‘an ideal 
representation of the righteous king, who absolutely fulfils the 
will of God, and to whom, therefore, the predicate of Elohim 
belongs,” but a representation that was “most imperfectly 
fulfilled in Solomon, so that as a Psalm on him it was shown 
to have proceeded from human error.’ But on this ver 
account “it became a prophecy of Christ, who perfectly ful- 
filled the terms of the description,” and hence the words cited 
from the Psalm were properly understood respecting the Son. 
Alas! we are constrained to say, for the stability of the doe- 
trine of Christ’s divinity, if the proofs brought in its support 
had no surer foundation than this for the application made of 
them to him! In such intricate and unsatisfactory explana- 
tions we still see an occasional wavering and instability in even 
the better part of the German theologians. It proceeds partly 
from their tendency to view every thing too much in a subjective 
light,—tbat is, as regards the matter now before us, to read 
the import of the Old Testament Seripture too much from the 
supposed feeling of the individual writer; and partly from a 
still imperfect acquaintance with the principles of a compre- 

-hensive and thoroughly grounded scriptural typology. It is 
here, indeed, that the defect chiefly lies; for were the connec- 
tionbetween the Old and the New only more clearly under- 
stoodj/and more firmly apprehended, there would be no diffi- 
culty in perceiving, that not only the divine institutions of the 
former economy, but also the divine Spirit, speaking in holy 
men who lived under it, may, and indeed must, have consciously 
pointed to the person and work of the God-man, when unfolding, 
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in such Psalms as the second and forty-fifth, the things which 
concerned the kingdom in its proper completeness and glory.* 

Upon the whole, however, it is due to Ebrard to say, that 
his Commentary forms in this respect an advance :—an advance 
upon the older orthodox theologians, in seeking for a natural 
exposition of the original passages, without attempting to 
torture either the Hebrew for the sake of the Septuagint, or 
the Septuagint for the sake of the Hebrew; an advance upon 
the rationalist school of interpreters, in vindicating, for the 
most part on solid grounds, the use made by the apostle of 
the passages quoted, as neither arbitrary nor groundless ; an 
advance even upon such predecessors as Tholuck, both in 
bringing out more distinctly the import and applicability 
of the passages, and in showing, that while the Septuagint 
version, as quoted, does not always give the exact meaning of 
the original, still the force of the argument based on it does 
not at all depend upon any inaccuracy that may be found in 
the version. We might point to the remarks made in con- 
nection with the 8th Psalm, as quoted and applied in ch. ii., 
for a particular proof of the statement now made. The lead- 
ing idea unfolded in the Psalm itself, with the use to which it 
is turned by the apostle, is exhibited by Ebrard in the most 
simple, yet beautiful and scholarlike manner. He justly states, 
against Bleek and others, that in ch. ii. the inspired writer has 
“relinquished the comparison of the angels with the Son as 
such,and purposely shows, from ver. 5 to ver. 18, that not merely 
the Son, as first-born and Messiah, but that in him humanity 
as such, is exalted above the angels; and that therefore it was 
necessary that the Son of God should become a member of 
humanity.” As to the question, How poor weak man should 
be thus placed above the angels? he says, “ We can reconcile 
it in the same way as we can reconcile it with the weakness 





* We refer, of course, to the more careful and scientific exposition of the epistle, 
as represented by men like Tholuck and Eb not to persons who draw so much 
on their imagination for the views they give of Scripture as Mr Maurice. In the 
Lectures of this able, but unsafe and dangerous writer, there are not wanting some 
good thoughts on the subject of our epistle—though, for the most part, of too rapid 
and sketchy a nature to be of much real service—but the hove tag iven in them to 
the imaginative faculty may be understood from his manner of dealing with the 
quotations at the beginning of the epistle. He says, p. 34, “To understand the use 
he makes of these passages, is the only real difficulty in the interpretation of the 
epistle,” which alone shows how ial and one-sided a view he took of the subject. 
And how does he solve this one difficulty? It is by viewing the Old Testament dis- 
pensation generally as “a method of divine education to bring out the idea of 
a Son—the idea which was realised and fulfilled in Jesus Christ.” then, by 
considering the quotations from Old Testament Seri as marking so many steps 
in this divine elensien, viewing the Psalms qu as having been written in suc- 
cessive periods of trouble or imperfection, to direct the eye of faith to the more per- 
fect future—the last quoted in ch. i, being the 110th, and ly it to. 
the latest period—to the time subsequent to the captivity, “‘ when a priest was fulfil- 
ling the office of the civil ruler,” and there were “ no external signs of royalty.” We 
need not say thut such a style of exposition will contribute little to the proper under- 
standing of the epistle, 
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and meanness of the rose-bush,—that there is in it, notwith- 
standing, a more excellent life than in the diamond. The 
enamel of the rose when it has reached its bloom, is something 
far superior to the glitter of the diamond. So also will man, 
when he reaches the bloom of his glorified life, unspeakably 
excel the angels in glory. Man’s superiority lies just in his 
capability of development.” Then (for we cannot follow him 
through the whole), in regard to the clause, “ Thou hast made 
him a little lower than the angels,’—on which, as applied by 
the writer of the epistle, Tholuck remarks, “his translation 
has misled him,” namely, to lay stress on angels, which is not 
in the original, but God, or Elohim, and to take the Jittle in 
respect to time, instead of to degree,—Ebrard closes an acute 
critique by saying, “ The Psalmist, therefore, might truly say, 
Jehovah, thou hast made man to want Elohim, the Godhead— 
the contemplation of and intercourse with the world-governing 
Godhead in its glory. The idea which the LXX. have sub- 
stituted for this, ‘Thou hast made him lower than the angels,’ 
evidently agrees with it substantially; for this is substantially 
wherein the superiority of the inhabitants of heaven consists, 
that as they serenely fulfil the will of God, so they enjoy the 
undisturbed vision of God and intercourse with him. The 
gist of the argument, however, as we have said, does not rest 
on the words, ‘ Than the angels, ” &c. 

It is more especially, however, in regard to another part of 
the main theme of the epistle——that which respects the work 
of Christ, and which, as treated in the epistle, brings into con- 
trast the new and the old covenants,—that the more profound 
and scriptural typology of recent times has begun to tell 
favourably on the interpretation of the epistle. It was here 
that our more orthodox interpreters of an earlier date chiefly 
failed. Calvin, with his characteristic caution on whatever 
seemed to possess any thing of the mystic element, and was 
not fully understood by himself, is very meagre, and scarcely 
ever goes beyond general statements. But those who did 
enter on the subject, such as Owen, wanted that accurate and 
discriminating knowledge which is necessary to a clear and 
satisfactory exposition, alike of the resemblances and the dif- 
ferences indicated in the epistle. They, first of all, erred 
generally,—by contemplating the things belonging to the old 
covenant too exclusively in a typical or New Testament point 
of view. Those old things, to use an illustration of Tholuck’s, 
were too much regarded as a concave mirror, by means of 
which the image of the future, in its proper form, was thought 
to represent itself in the past; whereas they should rather 
have been conceived of as a veiled similitude, by means of an 
imperfect and temporary substitute, or a chrysalis-like form 
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of things, embodying, but at the same time concealing, the 
precise image of the future. In consequence of this error, the 
writers in question were always concerning themselves about 
the views the ancient worshippers must have had, from the 
services they engaged in, of Christ and his salvation,—as if 
their knowledge of our future must be the ground and measure 
of the benefit we are to derive from their past! Thus Owen 
speaks, on chap. viii. 5, of the Old Testament believers :— 
“Their faith in God was not confined to the outward things 
they enjoyed, but on Christ in them, and represented by them. 
They believed that they were only resemblances of him and 
his mediation, which, when they lost the faith of, they lost all 
acceptance with God in his worship.” And no one can read 
much of him, or of expositors of the same class, without feeling 
how often the exposition is embarrassed by the effort to exhibit 
the typical bearing of things as it might appear, looking from 
the past into the future, rather than inversely, as it should now 
be seen, by looking from the future back upon the past. 
Besides the general error now noticed, there were also 
errors in detail, chiefly, however, growing out of that as their 
root. By viewing every thing under the Old Testament as 
having its great and almost only use in directing the eye to 
Christ, and by pressing too closely the declaration in Col. ii. 
17, where the body of the ancient ordinances is said to be of 
Christ, as if not Christ with his church, but Christ singly in 
his person and work, must be the one object they pointed to, 
—in this way the habit was formed of bringing all substantially 
into one and the same ey oS Due regard was not had to 
the variety that appeared in the ancient institutions and ser- 
vices, which should have been viewed as first affording a variety 
of spiritual use to the original worshippers, and now as pre- 
senting a corresponding variety of typical instruction to 
believers under the gospel. This mistaken principle neces- 
sarily gave rise to many forced and unnatural interpretations ; 
in particular, to a failure in distinguishing aright between the 
different parts of the tabernacle and the different kinds of 
sacrifice. Thus, Owen says of the sacrifices generally :— 
“These did directly represent, and in their general nature 
answered, that which was the foundation of the church, and 
of all its worship,—viz., the sacrifice of the Son of God. They 
were nothing but means of God’s institution, that men might 
express by them their faith in the first promise.” That such 
was the original reason and the ultimate design, also, of their 
appointment, there can be no proper room to doubt; and if 
the learned commentator had so expressed himself, it had 
been Well. But putting the matter as he does, it embarrasses 
his whole exposition. For though quite naturally, according 
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to his point of view, yet in ill accordance with the original 
pattern itself, and with the explanations given of it in Serip- 
ture, he makes all present but diverse aspects of the work of 
Christ. The sacrifices are divided into three sorts :—1. Those 
of the outer court, or brazen altar, which were by blood and 
fire, representing Christ’s bloody death and sacrifice on the 
cross; 2. Those of the altar of incense and table of shew- 
bread, which represented Christ’s intercession in heaven; 3. 
Those of the most holy place, which were designed, he thinks, 
to exhibit the effects of both the former ones, in atonement 
and reconciliation. Palpably wrong; for, according to the 
explicit interpretation given in our epistle, it was the work 
itself of Christ, which had its peculiar and most express exhi- 
bition in the service connected with the most holy place. 
And if the effects also were there represented, so were they in 
the sacrifice, for example, of the sin-offering,—the result of 
which was to place the sinner in a state of pardon and recon- 
ciliation with God. Such distinctions, therefore, which at 
once combine things that do not coincide, and separate where 
there is no specific difference, are quite arbitrary, and indicate 
the want of a right foundation to begin with. 

This want could only be supplied by a more simple consider- 
ation and a more correct understanding of the symbolic import 
of the tabernacle and its services,—viewed, in the first in- 
stance, by themselves and apart from their typical correspond- 
ence with the higher things of the gospel. It was thus only 
that the way could be prepared for a natural and proper adap- 
tation of the shell to its kernel. Not, however, till compara- 
tively recent times was it done, and as a result,—certainly one ~ 
of the most important and beneficial results,—of a more careful 
and scientific inquiry into the nature and meaning of the 
ancient religions and their symbolical institutions generally. 
Hence, the Commentary of Ebrard, which has been written 
since these more general and special investigations have been 
made, and written by one capable of profiting by them, is de- 
cidedly in advance of the best of our older commentaries in the 
clearness, consistency, and naturalness of its explanations on 
that part of the epistle which treats of the old and the new 
covenants, in their relations as type and antitype. And any 
one with this commentary in his hands will find his way far 
more readily and satisfactorily to the rationale of the ancient 
worship, and its fundamental agreement with, yet relative 
difference from the spiritual institutions of the gospel, than 
with others of larger compass and of an earlier date. In some 
points, perhaps, we would be inclined to express the matter a 
little differently from Ebrard ; in one or two of a subdtdinate 
nature we actually dissent from him; but in the main we en- 
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tirely agree. For the present, we glance only at the principal 
part, that which relates to the tabernacle itself and its several 
divisions. This is no longer considered simply and exclusively 
as a representation of Christ’s body,—the view adopted by- 
Calvin and Beza, maintained also by Owen, and by the great 
body of English commentators,—but, in the first instance, as a 
symbolical representation of the things of God’s kingdom ; or, ' 
more specifically, of God’s relation to his people, and the man- 
ner and principles of the intercourse which he condescends to 
hold with them. Hence there is a diversity in the truth ex- 
hibited, corresponding with the different divisions of the taber- 
nacle and their appropriate furniture. In the holy of holies, 
by means more especially of the law of God’s holiness treasured 
up in the ark of the covenant, though covered by the lid of 
the mercy-seat, there was represented the absolute relation of 
the absolutely holy God to the sinful people,—a relation which 
they, on their part, could not maintain; hence the blood of 
atonement perpetually required to sprinkle the lid of the ark 
to make it the mercy-seat; and hence, also, the peculiar 
appropriateness of the things belonging to this part of the 
tabernacle to exhibit the work of Christ, which has for its grand 
object the re-establishment of God’s relation to men. In the 
holy place was symbolically represented the temporary relative 
piety, which the Lord, in the meanwhile, until the people should 
become entirely and inwardly holy, graciously accepted, and 
which he could graciously accept only because, at the same 
time, in the holiest of all, the sins against God’s absolute 
holiness were from time to time covered by the blood of sacri- 
fice. Here, therefore, the symbolical utensils and services did 
not directly point to Christ, at least, not to Christ strictly as - 
the Mediator and Reconciler, but to his people as accepted in 
him; the table with its sacred loaves representing their fruits 
of holiness, the candlestick with its lamps their diffusive light, 
and the golden altar with its incense their accepted thanks- 
givings and prayers. Finally, in the fore-court was the place 
for the sinful people, where the atoning sacrifices were slain 
and burned, and where, beside what was required for pu 

of atonement, opportunity was given, through the different 
kinds of offering, to express the varied feelings and desires of 
the worshippers. 

Yet with this manifold representation, it may still be truly 
said, that of the whole, Christ was the body; in every part the 
enlightened believer will find Him, though under different 
aspects and relations. Most directly and properly he will be 
found in the holy of holies, where every thing was 
so as to form a prophetic type of the atonement and reconcilia- 
tion he was to accomplish. Not there, however, alone, but 
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also in the holy place,—there indeed as the root and pattern 
of iis people, rather than as their Redeemer,—in that he ever 
yielded, and has in himself the only life that can yield, the fruit 
- of perfect holiness to God, the blessed truth which is the light 
of men, and the all-prevailing intercession which has power 
with Heaven. Even in the outer-court, where the blood of 
sacrifice was daily poured out, and sin-offerings, peace-offerings, 
whole burnt-offerings were ever and anon presented, the be- 
liever is at once reminded of what alone can render his spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God, and of that one perfect work of 
suffering and obedience, in which all.the principles of truth 
and righteousness had their highest exercise and noblest mani- 
festation. So that the handwriting of Moses, not less than 
the spirit of prophecy, may fitly be called, the testimony of 
Jesus. 

But we must not pursue further this branch of our subject. 
We have said enough to indicate wherein lies the relative 
defect of the earlier commentators, and the relative superiority 
of the one more immediately before us. We are not, however, 
to be understood as implying, that for the purpose of opening 
out the whole doctrinal import of the epistle, and supplying 
materials of thought for the full exposition of its contents to a 
congregation, Ebrard may supersede the use of any other com- 
mentary in respect to those portions (chaps. viii. to x.) which 
treat of the two covenants. In the exhibition of doctrine, he 
is certainly not full, nor always quite sound—(see, for example, 
his remarks on those who have died unregenerate, yet without 
positive unbelief, p. 321); at the same time, he is greatly 
superior to Tholuck, and not unfrequently throws out state- 
ments of a doctrinal and experimental nature that are not only 
just in themselves, but are clearly and strikingly expressed. 
Take the following as a specimen, on the connection between 
a sanctified state of heart and the disposition to rely on the 
merits of Christ for justification :— 


“It is not to be forgotten that it is not our holiness, but our sin, that 
makes us self-righteous. The more disturbed the mirror is, the less do 
we see in it the spots that cleave to us; the purer the mirror of con- 
science, the clearer does the smallest stain appear in it. The man 
whose conscience is asleep and benumbed by sin, will rudely repel the 
charge that he is a poor sinner as an affront. The more earnestly and 
successfully a man strives against his sin, so much the more cleaf does 
his misery become to him,—so much the more does pride and self- 
righteousness vanish,—so much the more heartily does he lay hold on 
the merit of Christ. And when once we shall have finished the struggle, 
and, free from the last motion of sinful inclination, shall enter into the 
holy of holies of our Lord and Saviour, we shall then entirely acknow- 
ledge and glory in this, that we are righteous hefore God only through 
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Him, and through Him alone. We shall then stand, and be willing 
to stand, entirely in Christ, and no longer out of Christ.”—(P. 358.) 


But for the full exhibition of the doctrine of our epistle, and 
its varied application to the heart and conscience, the work of 
Ebrard can scarcely be named beside that of Owen,—which, 
with all its prolixity, its multiplied repetitions, and general 
disregard of the proportion to be observed between matters of 
subordinate and of primary importance, must still be accounted 
the great storehouse of materials. Even though he has erred, 
in common with the best men of his own and of preceding times, 
in regard to the precise interpretation to be given of some of 
the things belonging to the old covenant, yet he is always worth 
consulting ; and*not only is he beyond all others rich, varied, 
well-nigh exhaustive in the presentation of doctrinal and 
experimental truth, but his views also are sound and clear on 
what may be called the inner links of connection between the 
Mosaic and the Christian economies. His short treatise, among 
the preliminary dissertations, on the oneness of the Church, may 
be referred to in proof of this. And if those who follow his 
guidance may occasionally lose their way on particular points, 
if they may fail in a clear and orderly exhibition of the pro- 
gressive character of the divine dispensations, they will still 
always be found right on the essential elements of the church 
of Christ, and the great principles of truth and duty interwoven 
with the epistle. 


III. It is not our intention to go at any length into the last 
general topic we mentioned—the more peculiar textual diffi- 
culties. Some things of this description have already been 
brought under discussion; and of the rest not very much has 
to be told respecting any fresh light recently thrown upon 
them. 

The Commentary of Ebrard must here be characterised as 
rather variable; sometimes rash, involved, unsatisfactory, and 
at other times comparatively successful. On the text itself, on 
the explanation of the more important words, on the render- 
ings of the Septuagint, and the relation in which these stand to 
the original Hebrew, it is in general sound and judicious. Yet 
there are not wanting exceptions also here; as, for example, 
at ch. xii. 18, where the received text inserts the word answer- 
ing to our mountain (éps:), while it is wanting in Cod. A and ©, 
and some of the ancient versions. On this Ebrard remarks, 
that those transcribers and translators who inserted it were so 
far right, that “ they rectified an original mistake in the auto- 
graph; the author certainly had the word ps in his mind, 
but neglected to write it.” This, no doubt, is very exact infor- 
mation; but, as it is apt to inspire some distrust toward the 
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person who could make such a slip, one would like to be very 
sure of the grounds on which it is obtained. We desiderate 
something more for it than the dictum of a German professor. 
The necessity for the insertion of the word to make out the 
sense, does not appear so strong to us as it does to him; for 
while, undoubtedly, the mount, Mount Sinai, was chiefly meant 
as that to which the epithet “tangible,” or that might be 
touched, was applied; yet the author may have intentionally 
omitted it, to fix attention rather on the tangibility, the out- 
ward and visible quality belonging it, than on the precise 
locality, and so to render the contrast more palpable between 
the comparatively carnal nature of the old and the spirituality 
of the new. But if it were strictly necessary-to the meaning, 
why might not an early copyist or two have omitted it in the 
transcription, rather than the original author in the autograph? 
Is this latter precisely the quarter on which haste and care- 
lessness should be charged? Certainly a great deal more of 
proof than can be furnished in the present case will be required 
before we can believe it. 

We may take an example of another kind, where Ebrard is 
any thing but satisfactory. The introduction of the Sabbath, 
at ch. iv. 3, (‘* For we which have believed do enter into rest; 
as he said, As I have sworn in my wrath, if they shall enter 
into my rest; although the works were finished from the foun- 
dation of the world,”) may be regarded as a sort of difficulty ; 
not so much, indeed, from any obscurity in the passage itself, 
as from the unwillingness or incapacity of many commentators 
to read it in connection with the original fact and import of 
the primeval Sabbath. Our author loses himself here in per- - 
plexities of his own creating, and indulges in a strain of remark 
which he apparently considers to be acute and convincing, but 
which we can hardly designate otherwise than as a species of 
nonsense. He says, that to understand the passage as is com- 
monly done:—“ Although the works (of God) were already 
completed from the moment of the (finished) creation of the 
world,” comes much to the same as saying, “‘ Although the 
creation of the world was already finished from the moment at 
which it was finished.” He asks, too, with an air of confidence, 
** When was it that the concluding moment of an action came 
to be denoted by azé?” A question very easily answered, for it 
simply requires us to point to Rev. xiii. 8, and xvii. 8, where 
twice over the same preposition is used as here, and with the 
same addition also, “ the foundation of the world,” to denote 
the moment of time when the writing of the elect in the book 
of life was accomplished. And he can find no way of escape 
out of the perplexity, in which he has thus involved himself, 
but by taking the works spoken of as man’s and not God’s, and 
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explaining the passage thus: —“ All that can be comprehended 
under the term ‘works’ has been performed from the time of the 
creation of the world onwards, but has never been sufficient to 
bring man to a state of satisfied rest.”. Now, we do not need 
to refer to the elaborate exposition of Owen to bring out the 
true idea, and vindicate the common-sense interpretation. We 
have it in a few sentences beautifully, and with substantial cor- 
rectness, sketched by Mr Maurice, in his Second Lecture on 
the Epistle, although this lecture, like the others, has more 
the character of a controversial discussion than a proper expo- 
sition. The question, he says, regarding the possession of the 
land of Canaan, “ led the writer of the epistle to notice another 
Jewish institution—one which had been pronounced holy by 
Moses, but in such language as showed it to have been pos- 
séssed from an earlier time—one which had mightily affected 
the life of every Jew, and which he still preserved with almost 
idolatrous reverence. The Sabbath-day had been expressly 
connected with the hope of a rest in Canaan. But the keeping 
of it had been enjoined in other and solemn words, which con- 
nected it with the rest of God. The twofold idea of God rest- 
ing in the beholding of that which he had made, and of man 
resting in the beholding of God, had been embodied in it. And 
all through the writings of holy men we trace the sense of a 
higher rest, not attained by the conquest of Canaan—of a day 
implied in that Sabbath-day—of something in its meaning not 
yet accomplished, though the works had been finished from 
the creation of the world. No Jew, the writer contends, could 
understand the Scriptures, could expect the fulfilment of the 
promise made to the fathers, who was not looking for such a 
rest: he must be repeating the sin of his forefathers—the very 
sin for which they had fallen in the wilderness, the sin of rest- 
ing in the present and visible, of not confessing their relation 
to an unseen Lord, and looking to have all the darkness which 
hung over that relation removed. Nothing but the acknow- 
ledgment of one, in whom God could rest and man could rest, 
in whom the fellowship between heaven and earth was fully 
realised, could satisfy the meaning of the Sabbath-day, or those 
hopes it had awakened in the hearts which truly profited by 
it.” We think the instance now given a clear enough proof— 
and others might easily be produced from this epistle—that 
German commentators have in some respects as much need to 
learn from the English as the English from the German. 

It would take us too long to remark particularly on the pas- 
sage in chap. vi. 1-6 about falling away, on which certainly 
Ebrard throws no satisfactory light, though he speaks confi- 
dently enough of its referring to the regenerate, and of there 
being nothing in Scripture to render apostasy, in the case of 
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such, impossible. We merely state that he has not touched the 
main difficulties connected with that view of the matter. But 
we shall briefly advert to another passage, in which, we think, 
he has been more successful. It is chap. ix. 16-22, where the 
writer introduces the idea of a death on the part of the d:a- 
dewévog being necessary to the establishment of a d:aéjxn. This 
has been, from the first, one of the most contested passages of 
the epistle; and not only our translators, but a great many 
expositors, ancient and modern, British as well as foreign, have 
thought it necessary to change there the meaning of d:adyxn, 
and give it the sense of testament (certainly not found any- 
where else in this epistle, nor anywhere else, we believe, in the 
New Testament), and to d:atewévog the sense of testator. The 
meaning then becomes: A will is of no force so long as the 
person making it is alive; it is a disposition of his affairs pro- 
ceeding on the contemplation of his death, and can only come 
into operation when that has taken place; whence also Christ, 
as the testator of an inheritance of blessing for his people, 
must die before the benefit can be reaped. So clear has the 
necessity appeared to many—among others to Calvin—of as- 
signing such a sense here to the Greek word for covenant, that 
they have commonly regarded it as a conclusive evidence of 
the epistle in its Greek form not being a translation (the 
Hebrew word for covenant, Jerith, never having the sense of 
testament), and often also of its having proceeded from a per- 
son of Grecian culture, rather than a Hellenised Jew like 
Paul. Yet it is scarcely possible to rest in this sense, or to 
give by means of it an interpretation of the passage which 
does not compromise the character of the writer for fairness 


and sincerity. For, not only was the use of testaments or wills — 


foreign to Hebrew usage, and nowhere else distinctly referred 
to in either Testament, but this passage itself stands connected, 
both at its beginning and its close, with the use of d:adxxn in 
the Hebrew sense of covenant. Ver. 16, which speaks of the 
necessity of death in the matter, is introduced as a reason for 
what is said in ver. 15. It runs thus:—“ For this cause he is 
the mediator of the new d:aé7xn, that by means of death,” &c. 
....* For where a 6:a07xm is, there must also be of necessity the 
death of the d:adewévos.” But with such a connection testament 
will not suit. For what had that old covenant in common 
with a testament? or what has a testament generally to do 
with a mediator? Then, at ver. 18, confirming what he had 
said about the necessity of an intervening death in the case, 
he says, “ Whence the first also (viz., the old dsad7x) was not 
consecrated without blood.” Plain enough, if that first is un- 
derstood in the sense of covenant, and not of testament; for 
every reader of the Bible knows about the consecration of the 
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covenant, but no one knows any thing about the consecration 
of a testament either in sacred or profane writings. And when 
we look from the language to the matter itself, the idea of 
testament seems to suit no better; for the death of Christ, in 
its relation to his people, does not correspond with the death 
of a testator,—one who is ceasing to have any personal in- 
terest in his goods, and on that account bequeaths them to 
others. Christ's death was in reality the ground or purchase- 
money of the possession, and his life out of death, and his per- 
sonal possession of the inheritance, was as necessary to their 
enjoying it, as the preceding death itself. So that the com- 
parison of his death with that of a testator is quite superficial, 
and does not touch the real eleménts of the case.* 

We therefore concur with Ebrard in adhering throughout to 
the sense of covenant, and thinking that the train of thought 
unfolded in verses 16-22 is this: A covenant cannot be made 
without death; the sinner cannot enter into a covenant with 
the holy God without dying ; hence also in the making of the 
first covenant, substitutionary burnt-offerings must needs be 
brought by the Israelites, who entered into covenant with God. 
Many of the ablest commentators, including Peirce and Dod- 
dridge among the English, Stuart and Turner among the 
Americans, have taken this view; but the present author ap- 
pears to us to have brought it out in a more natural way, and 
to have given it a more solid and satisfactory foundation than 
has been done by any others we have seen. He admits that 
there is something enigmatical in the statement, arising chiefly 
from its being presented in the general form, as if referring to 
covenants of any kind. The sacred writer himself, however, 


* This is often admitted by those who still ho!d the necessity of translating 3«- 

- by testament ; for example, by Conybeare and Howson, who ang es wa is bn 
ut 3abjen in the passage under consi ion, “ not as an argumen’ asa 

torical illustration.” In other words, it is an example of what is commonly called 
an ad captandum style of writing—catching at a word to serve an im purpose. 
One does not see, however, how such a style can properly consist with the gravity of 
serious discourse, to say pnt of inspired authority; nor is it to understand 
how even a rhetorical use could have been served by it, as the ep designed, 
not for simple Greek Christians, but for the more Judaistic Hebrew Christians, with 
whom such rhetoric would have been entirely out of place ; they must have at once 
demurred to the kind of shuffling thus introduced between covenant and testament. 
If a Greek reader might have been imposed on by it, a Hebrew one could not. We 
regret to notice that there are not wanting other indications of looseness and super- 
ficiality in the notes of the work referred to. It is of first-rate excellence as r 
the general literature connected with the epistles of Paul, but comparatively inferior 
as regards their meaning and interpretation. To mention ~~ } example be- 
longing to the epistle before us,—on chap. v. 2, we have the following brief explana- 
tory note, “ The sin-offerings were mostly for sins of ignorance, see Lev. v.”—a note 
quite fitted to mislead, and one that could not be written by a person Properly ac- 
quainted with the subject. Owen, on the other hand, states correctly, that the desig- 
nation of “ ignorant and erring” in the verse stands opposed merely to presumptuous 
sins, for which there was no atonement, and comprehends not only sins done in abso- 
lute ignorance of law and truth, but those also “done through the inadvertency of 
men’s minds, or a want of due and diligent attendance to the rule of all their ac- 
tions.” 
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as he proceeds gives the solution, by showing that he has in 
view only covenants made between sinners and God; and 
especially by the great principle he enunciates in verse 22, 
“That without the shedding of blood” (or death) “there is no 
remission of sin,” as a principle lying at the foundation of the 
whole matter. So that the truth affirmed by the apostle in the 
passage—a truth holding alike under both covenants—rests on 
the supposition, that the man who would enter into covenant 
with God is a sinner, and, as such, is incapable of entering 
into fellowship with God; he must first die on account of his 
guilt—himself die, and live out of death, or do so in the life 
of another substituted and accepted for him. Such a cove- 
nant, therefore, can only become valid upon the dead, or upon 
the person entering into it with God, dying as to his sinful 
life, and becoming partaker of a life different from that of 
nature. It is quite otherwise in the case of a testament. There, 
the testator dies and gives place to the heir. Here, it is rather 
the heir, the man that is called to the possession of the hea- 
venly good things, who must die, in order to be able, as a par- 
doned and purified man, to enter into the new life with God. 
Such we believe is the real meaning of the passage. The 
obscurity connected with it chiefly arises from its brevity, and 
from its presupposing an intimate acquaintance, not only with 
the facts of the Old Testament referred to, but with what is 
not so readily got, with the principles on which these proceeded. 
The comparative ignorance of the ancient Greek commentators 
respecting the affairs of the old covenant, first gave rise to a 
mistaken view of the allusions in the passage, and the error 
once introduced and perpetuated in translations and popular 
commentaries is not easily displaced. The passage should be 
rendered thus: “ For this cause he is the mediator of the new 
covenant, so that by undergoing death for the redemption of 
transgressions under the first covenant, the called might re- 
ceive the promise of the eternal inheritance. For where there 
is a covenant, it is necessary that the death of the person cove- 
nanting should be introduced (or exhibited). For a covenant 
upon the dead is valid, since it has no force while the person 
covenanting is alive. Whence, neither was the first covenant 
consecrated without blood,”—and so forth. 


. We must not enlarge farther, but shall simply add a few 
words, in conclusion, on some of the works on the epistle 
which have not been particularly mentioned, or but slightly 
noticed, in the course of our remarks. The Commentary of 
Peirce, the production of an English Dissenting minister of 
the last century, displays a considerable degree of critical acu- 
men, and is, in general, also distinguished for the fairness and 
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candour of its spirit. A slight semi-Arian tinge discovers it- 
self in some of the earlier notes, though rather in the mode of 
expression employed than in any explicit doctrinal statements. 
It was left unfinished by the author, and the introduction, 
though quoted under Peirce’s name in a former part of our 
article, was really written by Haller, as are also the notes 
on the three last chapters. The work of another Dissenti 
minister, M‘Lean of Edinburgh, also deserves notice. Thoug 
not pretending to originality of any kind, and rather consist- 
ing of brief and sensible expositions of the meaning, than 
entering into any minute or comprehensive investigations, it is 
still respectable in point of learning, and by no means desti- 
tute of critical tact. The doctrinal views exhibited in it are 
strictly Calvinistic. A neat and cheap edition of the work 
was printed a few years ago at Elgin. The unfinished work, 
consisting partly of original meditations and partly of selee- 
tions from other writings, by Lord Mandeville, published in 
1835, proceeds, as has been already noticed, to a considerable 


‘extent in a wrong direction in searching for light; it con- 


tains, also, a number of fanciful interpretations and false 
translations, derived from Horsley, Bennet, Serle, and others ; 
but, at the same time, it does not want profound reflections 
and spiritual thoughts, sometimes nervously and happily ex- 
pressed. Closely allied to this is the work of Mr Tait, incum- 
bent of Holy Trinity Church, Wakefield, published in 1845,— 
a series of lectures on the epistle, and of an expository and 
doctrinal character. He confesses himself to have been 
acquainted with only Mandeville and Stuart, and to have 
known nothing of Owen, Deering, M‘Lean, &c. One so ill 
furnished could not be expected to throw any peculiar light on 
the more difficult points eonnected with the epistle; and if 
his volumes are consulted for such a purpose, there are not 
many to whom they will yield much satisfaction. Yet there is 
a considerable power of thought manifested in them, and not 
unfrequently a freshness of feeling on spiritual topics which 
renders the lectures not undeserving of perusal. We have 
made one or two references to the Commentary of Stuart. 
He did a not unimportant service in contending against 
the Rationalists for the Pauline authorship, though his 
mode of discugsing the subject goes too much into matters 
of a minute and verbal kind. As an exposition of the mean- 
ing and doctrine of the epistle, his commentary is usually 
dry and lean, and often by no means satisfactory. It can- 
not be said to mark any era in the history of the exposition 
of the epistle. It belongs to the same class, but is greatly 
inferior to Ebrard’s, or even to Tholuck’s. Another and later 
American exposition, that of Dr Turner, published at New 
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York in 1852, giving an analysis and an exegetical commentary, 
exhibits an advance as compared with Professor Stuart’s, in 
fulness of matter, and, uponthe whole, also, soundness and satis- 
factoriness of exposition. We do not entirely concur with him 
in his mode of explaining the applications made of the Old 
Testament in the New, and on some particular passages we 
cannot concur in the view he adopts. But his style of exposi- 
tion may be characterised as in general sensible and judicious; 
and the commentary may be regarded as a useful one. The 
Lectures of Maurice have very little of an expository character; 
they are prefaced by a long examination of Newman’s theory 
of development, on which many good things are said, though, 
we think, they had better been said somewhere else; and the 
doctrinal expositions that are given, are not only, for the most 
part, rapid and cursory, but also vitiated in respect to what 
may be called the heart of the whole epistle, by the author's 
wonted substitution of the incarnation as the one and all of 
Christianity, for the Redeemer and his word of reconciliation 
for sinful men. It cannot be said of any of these works, or of 
all of them put together, that they supplant the gigantic 
production of Owen, of which we are glad to see a new 
edition begun to be issued, uniform as to paper, type, and 

pearance, with the recent edition of Owen’s Miscellaneous 

ritings. The editor, Dr Goold, is also subjoining notes 
and abstracts at proper places, which go far to adapt the 
commentary to present times, and render it in some respects 
a fresh production. We would particularly notice in the 
first volume, which is all that has yet appeared, an excellent 
resumé of the objections raised in more recent times against 
the Pauline authorship, and the replies given to them, at the 
close of Owen’s dissertation on the subject. Such editorial 
annotations and remarks, as appear in this volume, will, if con- 
tinued throughout, add very materially to the value and use- 
fulness of the edition; and we trust every encouragement will 
be given to the undertaking, which must be one involving very 
considerable labour and expense. 





Art. II.—The Inability of the Sinner to Comply with the Gospel, 

_ his Inexcusable Guilt in not Complying with it, and the Consis- 
tency of these with each other, Illustrated, in Two Discourses on 
John vi. 44. By Jonn Smauiey, D.D. New York, 1811. 


Tuis little treatise has long been accounted standard among 
those who attach importance to the distinction between natural 
and moral inability, which itelaborately explains and vindicates. 
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It is for the most part characterised by candour and good 
judgment. It clearly and ably sets forth much important 
truth. If we were to indicate objections to it, we should call 
in question certain portions of it, which seem to represent the 
inability of the sinner as being of the same sort as that of a 
man to perform any outward act, which he is no way unable, 
but sity indisposed to do.—(Pp. 10, 11.) 

These instances, however, are few, and aside of the main 
drift of the treatise. The grand principle which it maintains 
and successfully vindicates is, that men labour under a real 
inability to obey the gospel; that this inability is moral, and 
therefore culpable, yet not for this reason any the less real 
and invincible, except by divine grace. A still more material 
fault is a mistaken, or defective, or confused view, (we hardly 
ean say which) of the nature of sinful blindness and spiritual 
illumination.—(Pp. 42 et seg.) Just views on this subject are 
obviously necessary to any clear and complete analysis of 
man’s inability. "With these abatements, many important 
things are said, and well said, in these sermons by the author, 
who was among the most judicious and weighty of the circle 
commonly known as the New England divines. He protested 
ably and earnestly against the extravaganzas of Emmons. He 
contributed largely to give the distinction of natural and 
moral inability that prominence which it has had in American 
theology. 

The peculiar prominence which this distinction has obtained 
among us has given rise and currency to opinions in relation 
to it equally peculiar, especially in certain sections, and among 
certain theological coteries of this country. It is the boast of 
those who make the most of it, that it was born into the light, 
not merely in these United States, but in a province of them, 
whence it has irradiated our land; or, at all events, that its 
true import and uses have here first been duly developed ; 
that what is American in it constitutes its value, and is entitled 
to the support of all good Americans, surely of all loyal New 
Englanders. 

For ourselves, we have long ago learned to distrust, and 
jealously scrutinise all opinions in theology that are merely 
national, provincial, or sectional in their origin or prevalence. 
We look with especial jealousy upon theological provincialisms 
in reference to subjects like that in question, which touch the 
very vitals of Christian experience. In regard to these, all 
Christians are of necessity, as to all that is essential, illumi- 
nated by the Spirit and guided by the Word of God. A mere 
casual, local, and variable type of doctrine on a subject whic 
enters as an integral element into all our conceptions of sin 
and grace, has not one chance in a thousand of being true, if 
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it be either opposed to the doctrine steadfastly held by the 
great body of the people of God of all ages and nations, or if 
it has been unknown or ignored by the church as a whole. 
If a given opinion in relation to this class of subjects be 
merely a German, or French, or English, or American opinion, 
and that too of recent origin, while it is disowned by the great 
mass of the saints of all ages and nations, the most formidable 
presumptions lie against it. That cannot be a part of the faith 
of God’s elect which is unknown to, or repudiated by God’s 
elect. If it prevail for a while in variable forms among the 
Christians of some province, or denomination, or party, it is 
much more likely to prove some casual eddy in the stream of 
doctrine, deflected for the time by some temporary barrier 
out of its true course, than to be in the true current, which 
has its sources in the Infinite Mind. So far as any views of 
essential Christian doctrine are local, temporary, provincial, 
idiosyncratic, they are likely to prove false. Those which 
have commanded the assent of enlightened Christians as a 
whole will survive all occasional opposition or neglect. They 
are catholic doctrines held by the true church catholic and 
universal. The gates of hell shall not prevail against them. 

In regard to the subject of the discourses at the head of this 
article, we suppose that all who come within the outermost 
verge of evangelical doctrine agree, 

1. That man by the fall did not lose any of the faculties or 
capabilities that are essential tomanhood. The essential pro- 
 perties of human nature inhere in every human being, fallen 
or unfallen, regenerate or unregenerate. 

2. That by the fall, human nature, in all of the race, has 
been corrupted, without being destroyed, and that this corrup- 
tion infects not the essence of the soul, but only the moral 
state and working of its faculties and powers. 

3. That this corruption of nature involves an inability, of 

some sort at least, to good, to right moral action, and especi- 
ally to self-purification or renovation. 
’ Y. That this inability is moral, as arising wholly from moral 
corruption, and pertaining exclusively to our moral nature and 
state; that it is therefore our sin, and so in the highest sense 
culpable and worthy of condemnation. 

5. That, therefore, this inability is no excuse for the non- 
performance of any duty for which it disables us, much less for 
itself, since it is itself the most fundamental, fontal sin. 

6. That the only inability which excuses a failure to fulfil 
any command that would otherwise be binding, is such as dis- 
ables for it when the moral state is itself right; and whieh no 
degree or perfection of holiness could remove. It is an obstacle 
or hindrance that would render it impossible, were we as sin- 
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less as the man Christ Jesus. Thus it is agreed that-a man 
cannot justly be required to lift a mountain, or a child or 
idiot to govern a nation with prudence and success; neither 
ean they be properly blamed for failing to do these things. 
And this for the obvious reason, that were they as holy as 
Gabriel, they have not the faculties or powers which render it 
possible. 

While this comprehends the substance of that wherein there 
is agreement, so, justly understood, it comprehends the sub- 
stance of what is true and important on the subject. But the 
principal diversities of opinion in respect to it arise froni diverse 
conceptions of the meaning of those little but important words, 
“moral” and “sin,” and so of the phrases, “ moral gorruption,” 
“moral inability,” ‘‘moral state,” “sinful corruption,” &c. And 
here the chief Americanisms in this branch of theology lie, 

It is undisputed that, in fallen man, sin is co-extensive with 
his moral nature; and that if we determine what is properly 
included in his moral nature, we determine the extent of his 
sin and moral corruption; or if, starting from his sinfulness, 
we ascertain its extent, we shall also thus define the limits of 
his moral nature, and hence the true reach of his moral corrup- 
tion and inability. 

To the question, What is sin? our received translation of 
the Bible answers, and, as far as it goes, answers right, “Sin 
is the transgression of the law.” The original Greek, thus 
translated, however, answers, Sin is avowa, ¢. ¢., lawlessness— 
which includes not only a positive overleaping of, but a failure 
to come up to, the law—most exactly rendered in the definition 
of the Shorter Catechism : “ Sin is any want of conformity unto, 
or transgression of, the law of God.” Nor do we know of any . 
who object to this definition. But one imporant. school of 
theologians practically ignore it, when they insist that moral 
quality pertains only to acts done in conscious violation of 
known law, and in support of this dogma triumphantly quote 
the text, “Sin is the transgression of the law.” . It is plain, 
that if “sin be any want of conformity to the law,” all other 
questions implicated with this subject depend for solution on 
this, “ What does the law require!” All will agree that the 
obedience it requires is a moral obedience; and that in the 
light of its demands we can surely learn the extent of our non- 
conformity to it, of our moral corruption, and our inability to 
keep it. “ By the law is the knowledge of sin.” 

Before proceeding directly to answer this question, it will 
assist us better to understand the status guestionis for our pre- 
sent purposes, if we just bring to view some of the chief varie- 
ties of opinion as to the requirements of that law, which is 
exceeding broad. For it will be found that thie is one of those 
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sources from which the more important divergent currents in 
theology take their rise. Superficial views of sin and grace, 
and of the whole circle of Christian doctrine, always involve 
low conceptions of the divine law, and, sooner or later, of God 
its Author. 

A numerous class restrict moral quality and responsibility to 
acts of the soul committed in view of known law. Of these 
again, some contend that the only acts which can be sinful or 
holy are of the nature of a purpose or determination to pursue 
a given course or object, formed by a power of choice with a 
supposed power of contrary choice, and which the soul can 
therefore make or unmake at any moment. With such theo- 
rists, of course, moral inability means simply, that the sinner 
at present purposes to sin, but may at any instant, when he 
shall see cause, form a counter purpose, and thus make himself 
holy. That is, it means nothing at all. It is as clear.a mis- 
nomer and fraud as it would be to say that one who could walk, 
but will not, is unable to walk. Those who adopt this view 
hold that the wayward desires and depraved lusts of men are 
innocent constitutional propensities, void of moral character, 
except so far as they are sanctioned, or gratified, or fostered 
by the acts of the faculty of choice and contrary choice just 
mentioned. This, they say, exclusively constitutes the will 
and the subject of moral responsibility in man. But there are 
few who can persuade themselves that no merit or demerit 
attaches to the desires and preferences of the soul, until they 
have ripened into deliberate purposes. On the contrary, they 
know full well that all such purposes are prompted by these 
spontaneous inclinations of the soul, are formed to gratify them, 
and derive their character from them. 

Another and much larger class, therefore, say that the law of 
God extends to these spontaneous exercises of desire, longing, 
or preference, with reference to moral objects—whatever the 
law requires or forbids. They pronounce not merely the purpose 
to do evil, but the lusting for it, sinful. And they are surely 
right, according to Scripture, conscience, and the universal 
and intuitive judgments of mankind. For, says Paul, “I had 
not known sin, except the law had said, Thou shalt not 
covet.” But many who go thus far, restrict all moral quality, 
and so all sin, to the exercises of the soul. They deny that 
those states of the soul which dispose it to sinful exercises, 
whether of desire or purpose, are themselves sinful. At all 
events, they deny that any innate habits or dispositions, which 
are not the product of its own exercises, possess this character. 
Yet, as it is a familiar fact of consciousness, that men cannot 
at pleasure, by any mere purpose, or fiat of will, reverse 
the current of their affections and desires, it is evident that 
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moral inability, in the mouths of such men, may mean a real 
inability. 

But the Scriptures, and the Christian church as a whole, 
take a deeper view of human sinfulness. They pronounce not 
only the exercises of man’s whole optative faculty sinful, but 
also the innate moral disposition or habits whence these exercises 
proceed. The streams are like the fountain as to their essential 
quality. It cannot plausibly be denied that by the words, 
flesh, carnal mind, old man, corrupt tree, evil heart, heart of stone, 
the sacred writers mean, and the great body of Christians have 
always meant, something more than an evil choice, or exercise 
of desire. They signify that native principle or habit of soul 
which develops itself in desires, purposes, and acts of enmity 
to God. It is no less certain that they represent what is con- 
demned as sinful in the Bible. The old man is declared “ cor- 
rupt according to deceitful lusts.” “ The tree is known by its 
fruit,” and hence pronounced “ corrupt.” The heart is * evil,” 
“ desperately wicked.” Hence “ we are by nature children of 
wrath.” “That which is born of the flesh is flesh.” This 
* fault and corruption of every man’s nature” is “ declared to 
be sin,” which “deserveth God’s wrath,” by the unanimous voice 
of the Protestant confessions. 

But among those who are agreed thus far, a question still 
remains as to the extent and manner in which the intellect is 
implicated in man’s moral state and exercises, and so in his 
sin and corruption. It has been the common doctrine of the 
ehurch, as shown in her confessions, that the whole soul, the 
heart and the mind, the will and the intellect, the optative, 
emotional, and cognitive faculties are contaminated, and that 
this corruption pervades his ‘‘ whole nature.” Hence spiritual - 
illumination has ever been held to be a primary element in 
man’s regeneration. But there is a large class of casuists, 
who contend that no operations or gtates of the intellect involve 
any moral character or responsibility, except in so far as they 
are the products of the will. They divide the soul as if it were 
two different entities, one percipient and intelligent, the other 
elective. To the latter alone, they contend, does moral qua- 
lity directly pertain. To the former it attaches only mediately, 
as its state and acts may be produced by the latter. They 
say that the will first chooses or refuses, the heart first loves 
or hates an object; and then, in consequence of such love or 
hatred, the mind sees a corresponding beauty or deformity in 
it. Hence the perceptions or judgments of the mind, in regard 
to moral and spiritual objects, have a moral character, not as 
they determine, but as they are determined by the will and 
affections. But there is in reality no ground for such a parti- 
tion of the human soul. It is not two, but one. It isnot in 
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one part corrupt, in another part incorrupt. The will and 
the intellect cannot be divorced. Every choice and desire 
supposes a prior apprehension of the qualities of the object 
chosen or desired. They are but the motions of the soul 
toward an object which it first sees to be desirable. As in all 
zesthetic exercises there is a perception of beauty or deformity, 
attended by a corresponding feeling of pleasure or disgust, so 
in all moral exercises there is perception of that in moral ob- 
jects which pleases or displeases, attracts or repels the soul, 
and so evokes a correspondent feeling, desire, or purpose. 
Edwards’ great principle is, that “the will is as the greatest 
apparent good.” This cannot be plausibly disputed. Thus 
the intellect, heart, and will, are interblended in all moral 
acts. Thisnone callin question. The only question is, Which 
takes the Jead? This is sufficiently answered when we say 
that man is a rational being. He first, at least in the order 
of nature, sees, then chooses and desires. He does not first 
desire and choose at haphazard, and then see by virtue of his 
choice. Such aimless and irrational exercises could have no 
more of a moral character or accountability than the most 
fortuitous motions of an idiot. 

But it is strenuously objected that this view destroys moral 
responsibility, because it makes the acts of the will dependent 
upon the perceptions of the intellect. To this we answer, 
1. In point of fact the exercises of the will or heart are not 
independent of the views of the intellect. This every man is 
taught by his own consciousness. And he knows equally well 
that he is responsible for these exercises. If they were unaf- 
fected by the perceptions of the mind, they would be irrational, 
and therefore irresponsible. 2, As we have already said, we 
do not acknowledge such a division in the human soul, as that 
one part is pure, the other impure; the moral perceptions 
holy, the desires and choices resulting from them unholy. The 
human soul is one thinking, willing substance. The will and 
heart are somewhat in all moral perceptions. The intellect is 
somewhat in all desires and choices. Our consciousness 
teaches us that these are inseparable. We cannot say, then, 
that the cognitive faculties are pure, while the will is the only 
sinner. But it is the one intelligent and voluntary soul, the 
whole man, judging, inclining, willing, acting wickedly, that is 
sinful. 

‘And here we may safely appeal to the decisions of conscience, 
and the intuitive judgments of the human race. Men not 
only know that is impossible to love or choose what is not 
first seen to be in some respect desirable or lovely, but they 
fix responsibility and guilt upon perverse moral judgments, 
with as much certainty as upon any acts of the soul. Any 
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one who is blind to the beauty of moral excellence, in whose 
view virtue is odious and vice attractive, mankind inevitably 
and unavoidably pronounce a bad man. They attach the 
deepest guilt to all such moral judgments. _He who judges 
prayer fanatical and loathsome, and profanity harmless and 
pleasant, therein commits foul iniquity. Our responsibility, 
therefore, for the character of our moral perceptions and 
judgments, ¢. ¢., in reference to things morally good or evil, is 
past all doubt. As to our knowledge or opinions in regard to 
things morally indifferent, of whatever kind, that is another 
affair, and has nothing to do with the subject in hand. The 
reason why there is guilt in being blind to the excellence and 
binding nature of moral truths is the same that renders igno- 
rance of all moral obligation inexcusable. Moral truths shine 
in their own light, and are their own evidence. If any see 
them not, they give the most decisive proof of being morally 


corrupt. 

3. Bat what is still more conclusive evidence of the truth of 
what we have advanced on this subject, is the uniform current 
of scriptural teaching in regard to it. One way in which the 
Holy Spirit sets forth the aversion of men to Christ, is that to 
their eyes there is “no form nor comeliness,” “ no beauty” in 
him, that they “ should desire him.” If such is the reason why 
they have no desire for the One altogether lovely, are they, or 
are they not, held responsible for it! ‘“‘ Woe to them that call 
evil good, and good evil; that put darkness for light, and light 
for darkness.” Light is universally represented as the ele- 
ment of purity, just as darkness is represented as the element 
of corruption. This is the condemnation of men, that they 
‘love darkness rather than light.” 

As to the natural blindness of fallen man, there is no subject 
on which the Scripture is more emphatic, “ The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, ... . neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” Not 
that he may not discern much about them. He can see, toa 
certain extent, their meaning in a speculative sense, But he 
sees not their most vital part, their moral excellence and spi- 
ritual beauty, which alone can attract the heart. The crucifiers 
of Christ saw every thing but the glory of his divine excellence, 
and therefore they crucified him, not knowing what they did; 
“for had they known it, they would not have crucified the 
Lord of glory.” But was not this very ignorance their sin? 
Under a similar infatuation, Paul verily thought that he ought 
to de many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 







But because he did it “‘ignorantly and in unbelief,” was he - 


therefore innocent, and in no need of merey! The sacred 
writers constantly represent deceit, especi self-deceit, as 
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one of the elements of sin. They tell us of the “ deceitfulness 
of sin,” the “ deceivableness of unrighteousness,” of the “ old 
man which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts.” Is this 
deceit sinless? ‘ The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked.” 

Corresponding to this sinful blindness is the work assigned 
to the Spirit in regeneration. It is just as surely, and just as 
far a work of illumination, as of purification. It opens our 
eyes to behold wondrous things out of God’s law, to “ behold 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” It calls out of 
darkness into God’s marvellous light. It is an unction from 
the Holy One, whereby we know all things, even the things 
that are freely given us of God. As it is eternal life to know 
God and Jesus Christ, so the Spirit in regeneration and sancti- 
fication is a “ spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 
of God; the eyes of our understanding being enlightened that 
we may know what is the hope of his calling, and what the 
riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints, and what is 
the exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward who believe, 
according to the working of his mighty power.” 

An effort is sometimes made to break the overwhelming 
force of scriptural testimony on these subjects, and to prop the 
theory that moral quality attaches only to the optative and not 
to the cognitive exercises, by reference to the fact, that the 
Scriptures sometimes ascribe this spiritual blindness and illu- 
mination to the heart. This argues, it is said, that the blind- 
ness and illumination exist, first, in the perversity or rectitude 
of the will, and only mediately in the understanding, as that is 
controlled by the will, In our view, however, it proves just the 
opposite; or rather, it proves that the Scriptures contemplate 
just what we have insisted on, viz., that there is no dualism in 
the human soul; that in all exercises of the heart the action 
of the intellect is also implied, and that in all the moral per- 
ceptions of the intellect, the inclinations, the likes and dislikes, 
of the heart are awakened. The mind perceiving, the heart 
desiring or choosing, are but one and the same soul perceiving, 
desiring, and choosing a given object. All its faculties, when 
exercised with reference to these objects, are implicated with 
each other. Hence such phraseology as the “ thoughts of the 
heart,” and the “ desires of the mind,” abound in the Bible. 
“‘ The carnal mind is enmity against God.” And in like man- 
ner, “ The heart is deceitful.” In accordance with this 
the Scriptures speak of the blindness of the heart, and of the 
Holy Spirit shining into the heart, of believing with the heart, 
and of the willing mind. 

If the Bible pronounces the mind, it also declares the con- 
science, “defiled.” In truth, conscience is but the mind judg- 
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ing of moral actions or states as right or wrong, guilty or inno- 
cent. Though least of all our faculties corrupted by the fall, 
it is still more or less disordered. 

Thus moral defilement pervades the whole inner man in all 
its parts and faculties; and original sin is no less than the 
“corruption of his whole nature,” whereby he is “ indisposed, 
disabled, and made opposite to all good.” 

This “whole nature” of course includes the body itself, so 
far as it is implicated in our moral state or conduct. That 
the body is corrupted by the fall, so far as it is made subject 
to weakness, pain, and death, is among the most familiar facts. 
That it is so united to the soul that they have a powerful, 
though mysterious, reciprocal influence, is equally evident and 
familiar. We know that many states of the body are antago- 
nistic to moral and spiritual excellence, and that it is in many 
respects an organ, or instrument of the soul, insympathy with 
it. There are likewise some moral states that pertain more 
immediately to the body than the soul, although the soul is 
implicated in them, and so far lends itself to them, as to con- 
tract their purity or impurity. Who can doubt this, that re- 
members that he who looketh on a woman to lust after her 
hath already committed adultery in his heart! that gluttony 
and drunkenness are heinous sins, which exclude from the king- 
dom of God? We are required to yield our members as instru- 
ments of righteousness to God, and forbidden to yield them as 
instruments of unrighteousness to sin. The corruption which 
wars against grace is styled a “law in the members warrin 
against the law of the mind.” Of course these thes rene 
statements are not to be interpreted as metaphysical formulas. 
They, however, indicate the well-known fact that the body, - 
within certain limits, contributes to, or concurs in, our moral 
states and acts. What we mean to say is, that, so far as it is 
in this or any other way implicated with our moral being, it 
partakes, to the full extent, of its corruption, which is.a cor- 
ruption of the whole nature. The eyes are full of adultery, 
the poison of asps is under the lips, the feet are swift on 
errands of evil. In its impulses and propensities, it serves the 
flesh, lusting against the Spirit. And so the process of sanc- 
tification reaches “ body, soul, and spirit,” and in pursuing 
it we are required to “keep the body in subjection,” to 
‘“‘mortify the deeds of the body,” through the Spirit, that we 
mes live. ;' 

f such be the extent of man’s moral corruption, pervadin 
his whole nature and defiling all his faculties, inducing blind- 
ness of mind, impurity in the affections, perverseness in the 
will, defilement in the conscience, pollution in the body, so far 
that it at once inflames and obeys wicked lusts, the question, 
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whether man has ability to deliver himself without grace from 
this bondage to corruption, answers itself. He cannot. His 
inability is indeed a moral inability; it consists im and arises 
from his moral depravation, and from nothing else. It con- 
sists not in the want of any natural faculties or outward oppor- 
tunities for the discharge of his duty. It would vanish if he 
were holy. But although it be moral, it is none the less real, 
entire, and absolute. 

We find that we have virtually answered the question, What 
does the law of God require? in handling the different views 
held on the subject in different quarters. We have thus been 
led to show in detail what it requires, and that it is exceedin 
broad. But the fundamental principle of it, as set forth by 
our Saviour, covers the whole ground. It requires us to love 
God with all the heart, soul, mind, and strength. This surely 
shows that all the faculties of the soul, intelligent and volun- 
tary, yea, all the powers, the “ strength” of our being, that are 
capable of contributing to, or participating in, this affection, or 
of obeying its dictates, must be enlisted in the service. We need 
not say how distant from this are the affections which in fact 
absorb the whole soul and strength of fallen man. 

Nor is the Bible less explicit and manifold in its assertion 
of the utter inability of corrupt nature to purify itself, and 
turn toGod. “The carnal mind is enmity against God; for it 
is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be. So 
then they that are in the flesh cannot please God.” “No 
man can come to me, except the Father who hath sent me 
draw him.” These passages so plainly assert an inability 
beyond the control of the will, that we have often known the . 
advocates of ability try to evade them by the pretext that 
they mean simply, that while a man remains a sinner he can- 
not be a saint. It is a sufficient reply, that the whole church 
of God has understood them otherwise, accotding to their 
natural obvious import to every mind that has not some coun- 
ter theory to maintain. This natural import of these words 
is verified in the consciousness of the church, and of every 
man who has a Christian experience. Withal, to aseribe to 
tlie Holy Spirit the use of language to express a senseless 
tautology and barren truism, which has misled the friends of 
God in all generations on a fundamental point, savours more 
of. profaneness than of exegesis. But the obvious meaning of 
these passages is abundantly confirmed by all the representa- 
tions of the Bible, which show man to be in bondage to sin, 
spiritually blind, dead in sin, and so requiring to be delivered 
out of this bondage of corruption, to have his understanding 
enlightened, to be born again, or raised to spiritual life by 
the Holy Ghost, by “the exceeding greatness of his power to 
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us-ward who believe, according to the working of his mighty 
power, which he wrought in Christ, when he raised him Feu 
the dead.” 

If all this does not convey the idea of a real inability to 
holiness in fallen man, then language is incapable of doing it; 
the Bible, as an attempt to reveal the truth of God to men, is 
a failure; the church has been misled by it in a vital point, 
and infidelity will have new occasion for boasting and exulta- 
tion. It will not be denied that the creeds of all the great 
branches of the Christian church go at least as far as the 
Anglican church, Art. X. “The condition of man after the 
fall of Adam is such, that he cannot turn and prepare himself, 
by his own natural strength and good works, to faith, and 
ealling upon God: wherefore we have no power to do good 
works pleasant and acceptable to God, without the grace of 
God by Christ preventing us, that we may have a good will, and 
working with us, when we have that good will.” 

Of course, such a doctrine is in the highest degree unpalata- 
ble to the carnal mind. That there should have arisen, in all 
ages, the most dexterous and persistent efforts to evade or 
emasculate it, was a matter of course. Plausible objections to 
it have always been abundant and cheap. But it still remains 
the faith of the innumerable throng of God’s people. If some 
of them disown it, when arraigned at the bar of their “ philoso- 
phy falsely so called,” they all confess it on their knees before 
God 


The objections to this doctrine, although variously stated, 
virtually resolve themselves into this: that men cannot justly 
be commanded to do, or blamed or punished for not doing, 
what they are unable to do. How then can a just God require 
them to repent and exercise faith, and punish them for impeni- 
tence and unbelief, if they are unable to obey the command? 
To this the unanswerable reply is, that they labour under no 
inability but their sin, and which does not disappear the 
moment their sin disappears. Nothing is required of them 
which they could not do, and would not do, if they were 
morally good. Can sin then be its own excuse, because it per- 
petuates itself, and disables for its own destruction? If so, 
there is an end of all blame and guilt. Moreover, this state 
of the soul, although a bondage, is a willing bondage, which it 
freely adopts. He who committeth sin is the servant of sin. 
Although there may be in some cases a desire to be rid of it, 
on account of the punishment it incurs, there is a pre 
ating love of sin in the ruling bias of the soul, so that, if it acts 
freely, it still cleaves to sin. And herein lies the essence and 
peculiarity of its bondage. As Augustine says, the soul 
is “both bond and free, and bond because free.” In -other 
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words, the inability is moral, but none the less entire and 
absolute. And the more complete it is, the deeper is the 
guilt, for the deeper is the sin. How can it be otherwise? Is 
it not the universal judgment of men, that the guilt of sinful 
propensities increases instead of lessening, in proportion to 
their strength and obduracy ? 

It is alleged that it is contrary to the goodness of God to 
bring men into being with a corrupt character which they are 
unable to remove, and to hold them blameable and punishable 
for it and its workings. It is a sufficient reply to this, so far 
as our present purpose is concerned, that if sin exists, and in 
such strength as to be invincible except by divine grace, then 
it is the universal dictate of conscience, that it is in its own 
nature culpable and guilty, whatever may have been its origin. 
The sinful states and acts of free moral agents are ill-deserv- 
ing in themselves, whatever influences or agencies may have 
contributed to produce them. The relation of the Most High 
to the fall of man and the origin of evil is another and inde- 
pendent subject, presenting its own problems and methods of 
solution. But they are aside of the case in hand. 

Probably the efforts which many have made to explain or 
attenuate this doctrine have been prompted, for the most part, 
by a desire to free it from the embarrassment which they sup- 

ose it occasions, in exhorting sinners to obey the gospel. 

hey wish to take out of their mouths the stale excuse, “ It is 
useless for us to attempt to do what we cannot do. And if 
we cannot do it, how are we to blame for not doing it?” This 
was the leading impulse with Pelagius, whose views and argu- 
ments have reappeared in all the assaults made upon the doc- 
trine in later times. Says Neander, “On this principle, and 
from this point of view, he denied that there was any such 
thing as a corruption of human nature which had grown out 
of the fall. Such a doctrine appeared to him but a means of 
encouraging human indolence—a means of excuse supplied to the 
hands of vicious men. The question which had from the first 
occupied the profound mind of Augustine—the question con- 
cerning the origin of sin in man—could not be attended with 
so much difficulty to the more superficial mind of Pelagius. 
This was no enigma for him; it seemed to him a thing perfectly 
natural that there should be moral evil. The necessary condt- 
tion to the ewistence of moral good is the possibility of evil. Evil 
and good are alike to be derived from free will, which either 
yields to the seductions of sense or overcomes it.” This single 
passage contains the radical principles of New-school improve- 
ments in theology, and, indeed, of all the arguments we have 
ever met with for attenuating or rejecting the doctrines of 
grace. 
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As to this complaint, that the doctrine of the sinner’s ina- 
bility arms him with excuses, discourages moral effort, and 
embarrasses Christian teachers in their instructions and exhor- 
tations to the unregenerate, several things are to be said. 

1. Ifa given doctrine is proved true by incontestable evidence, 
it is no argument against it that the wicked abuse it to harden 
themselves in sin. There are few evangelical truths against 
which this objection will not lie. Certainly it will lie against 
the doctrines of grace. The pretence of “continuing in sin 
that grace may abound,” is as old as the gospel. A doctrine 
of grace which the wicked could not “ turn into lasciviousness,” 
“ wrest to their own destruction,” and make “ a savour of death 
unto death,” would thereby prove itself not to be the doctrine 
of the Bible. 

2. All facts show that this doctrine is not unfriendly to 
moral improvement. The saints, the excellent of the earth, 
have always held that of themselves they were unable to keep 
the commands of God. On this basis they have conducted 
their moral and spiritual culture. They have ceased from 
themselves and gone to Christ. They have made the most 
strenuous and successful efforts known among men to advance 
in holiness. An objection contradicted by all facts must be 
false. 

3. The whole method of evangelical culture proceeds on the 
principle, not of arousing men to a consciousness of their own 
goodness, or strength to become good, but of their own cor- 
ruption, weakness, and utter insufficiency of themselves to do 
works acceptable to God, and so of persuading them to look 
wholly to the grace of God in Christ, that in him they may 
find righteousness for guilt, holiness for sin, and strength for 
weakness. It is so far from being true that men can be stimu- 
lated to seek gospel holiness by a consciousness of their own 
strength, that, in such a state of mind, they cannot comprehend 
it, much less pursue it. The most that they can do, with such 
superficial and delusive views, is to disguise their disease. They 
will never apply the remedy. The whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick. They can be strong only in the Lord 
and the power of his might. And this is possible only when 
they are sensible of their weakness. It is one great business 
of the preacher to bring them to this consciousness; the 
opposite persuasion is fatal to his success. When they are 
weak, then, and then only, are they strong. Then only is 
it possible to obey the gospel, or pursue evangelical holiness, 
when we know full well that we are not sufficient for any thing 
as of ourselves—our sufficiency is of God; that without Christ 
we can do nothing—through him strengthening us we can do 
all things; and so, emptied of self, go to Christ for all—wis- 
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dom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption. And in 

- this conviction alone shall we render to God due gratitude and 
honour for our salvation, from first to last; from his first 
election of us as vessels of mercy to our final entrance into 
glory; so that it shall be in all its parts to the praise of the glory 
of his grace. 

Among those who have been led to attenuate or do away the 
inability of man, by the same practical interest which prompted 
Pelagius to deny it entirely, two principal forms of opinion 
may be found. 1. A large class admit that man’s nature is 
not only corrupted, but disabled, by the fall. But they suppose 
that such impotence to good, and subjection to condemnation, 
by nature, implies an obligation on the part of God to repair 
these effects of the original apostasy. In other words, if there 
be any meaning in the theory, God is bound to remedy his own 
injustice,—an idea which refutes itself. A great number con- 
tend that he does this, by providing the sacrament of baptism, 
which, by an opus operatum efficacy, washes away the guilt of 
original sin, and implants a germ of spiritual life, which is 
capable of being developed by the efforts of the person baptized. 
Thus, potentially at least, man’s forfeited power to do good is 
restored. Such, in substance, is the theory of ritualists. To 
say nothing of the denial of special and sovereign grace involved 
in this scheme, and of its antagonism to spiritual religion, how 
does it afford any relief with respect to the unbaptized, if the 
natural corruption and impotence of man by the fall involve 
any injustice on the part of God? Another and very large class 
say, that, although human nature is thus fallen into sin, guilt, 
and moral impotence, yet common grace is given to every man, 
through the redemption of Christ, by which this disability is 
removed, and he has full power to make himself holy—many 
say, perfect. Wide of the truth as these two schemes are, and 
distempered as are the types of religious life to which they give 
rise, nevertheless they agree in asserting the native moral cor- 
ruption and impotence of man, and the impossibility of its 
removal, except by a supernatural work of grace. This is 
therefore the catholic doctrine of Christendom. They, however, 
neutralise it, in great part, by the doctrine of universal grace, 
or grace co-extensive with baptism,—a grace, nevertheless, 
dependent on the will of man for its efficacy. On this system, 
it is not God, but the Christian, that makes himself to differ 
from others, and grace is no more grace. Religion becomes 
superficial, outward, unspiritual,—ritualism, formalism, fana- 
ticism, or a graceless, self-righteous morality. Most of these, 
with other still graver objections, lie against another favourite 
scheme of many, viz., that God has lowered the demands of his 
law in accommodation to man’s corruption. 
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2. The other method of invalidating this great truth is chiefly 
American in its origin and prevalence, and has but a slight cur- 
rency in other parts of Christendom. It takes for its first 
stand-point that element of truth which is denied by the sys- 
tems we have just been considering, viz., that whatever be the 
moral state of fallen man by nature, it is not such as to impeach 
God's justice, or to impose any obligation upon him to remedy 
its faults or disabilities. It is not such as lessens man’s sin 
and guilt. It is such that whatever God does for its removal 
is of grace, and not of debt. But then, in order to maintain 
this position against rationalistic objections, it explains our 
inability into a species of ability, either plenary, or nearly so. 
And, of course, the whole doctrine of sin and grace, native cor- 
ruption and spiritual regeneration, is explained so as to con- 
furm to the degree or kind of ability contended for. The 
essential peculiarity of this system is, not that man’s inability 
to obey the gospel is a moral inability, but that it lies solely in 
the will, and is under its control. Even this, however, means 
more or less, according to what is comprehended under the 
word will. Under the term sometimes are included all the 
optative powers of the soul, spontaneous and voluntary, whether 
operating in the form of desire, wish, preference, or purpose. 
It often has a more restricted sense, which, excluding the 
affections and inclinations, makes it a mere power of purposing 
to do or to seek given things which are objects of desire; 
indeed the executive of our desires. In popular language the 
term is used more or less in all these senses. With a numerous 
class, too, it means not only the power of choosing what the 
soul pleases, and rejecting its opposite, but also the power of 
making a contrary choice at the same moment and in precisely 
the same circumstances, which is not only contrary to all known 
fact, but a self-contradiction. And still further, when the word 
will is used in the broad sense already mentioned, as including 
desire, wish, disposition, or affection towards any given object, 
it sometimes, in loose popular usage, means nothing less than 
the whole soul consenting to, or embracing that object; includ- 
ing not only the optative faculty which desires it, but the cog- 
nitive, which apprehends it as desirable. 

All these loose usages of common speech often insinuate 
themselves into the elaborate arguments of theologians and 
metaphysicians on these subjects. Hence have been reared 
many plausible arguments, which are nothing else than gross 
sophisms, in which the word wil/ has one meaning in the pre- 
mise, and another in the conclusion. Such ambiguities give 
rise to much logomachy and mutual misunderstanding. And 
it is very certain that when men say that our inability is purely 
an inability of will, or heart, every thing depends on the mean- 
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ing which they attach to these terms, and the theory which 
they hold concerning the nature and properties of the will. 
Under this phraseology, every type of doctrine on the subject 
of ability may be held, and, in fact, has been and is held and 
propounded, from the strictest Calvinism to the blankest. Pela- 
gianism—from the most absolute impotence to the most plenary 
ability to make ourselves new creatures by the power of con- 
trary choice. 

In this connection the distinction of natural and moral 
ability and inability has been prominent. It has long been 
a boast, in certain quarters, that this is the invention and the 
glory of American theology, that it has enabled us to hold fast 
the doctrine of inability, and yet so to explain it as to make 
the sinner inexcusable, and to prevent him from abusing it to 
purposes of carnal apathy and desperation. This happy re- 
sult, which the Bible ascribes to the Holy Ghost, is supposed 
to be accomplished by showing men that they have full natural 
ability to fulfil God’s requirements,—that they have no inability, 
but simply a want of will, or purpose, or inclination to obey 
the gospel, which they have full power to remove, éf they will. 
While this language is used by many in a sense which, as ex- 
plained by themselves, as a close approximation to the truth, 
at all events coheres with the doctrine that man has lost 
all ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying salva- 
tion, it is used by others to express and vindicate the dogma, 
that men are perfectly able to make themselves Christians 
at pleasure. This is Pelagianism, without even a decent dis- 
guise. Yet it is this very class who make the most of the 
distinction in question. They think it a convenient and safe 
shelter for their doctrine, that man can make himself a new 
heart. This distinction has been much valued by many 
divines, whose praise is in all the churches, for orthodoxy, 
because they held to a real inability to holiness in fallen man. 
It is surely, then, a safe resort for those who deny it, and 
yet would not hazard their standing in the ranks of ortho- 
doxy: who assert plenary ability, and call it natural ability, 
and then say that they teach the moral inability of the sinner, 
simply because they say he will not use this plenary ability to 
turn to God! 

This class claim that Edwards was the inventor of this dis- 
tinction ; that it is the distinguishing characteristic and spe- 
cial property of his followers; that therefore they are the true 
Edwardeans, because they are the patrons and inheritors of 
this, his grand discovery in theology. It can easily be shown, 
however, 1. That whatever of truth is connected with this dis- 
tinction was familiar to theologians, not only before the time of 
Edwards, but from the time when the heresies of Pelagius first 
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occasioned thorough discussion of the subject of sin and 


ce. 

2. That Edwards did not regard himself as introducing any 
novel doctrines or discoveries on the subject. A formerly dis- 
tinguished champion of New-school doctrines recently said, in 
a public speech, with great truth, “that the common idea that 
the power of Edwards’ system lies in the distinction of natural 
and moral ability, is a fallacy. This was well understood before 
his day. It lies in his views of spiritual light, which constitute 
the key to his whole treatise on the Religious Affections.” All 
who have read this treatise, or his sermons on the “ Natural 
Blindness of Men in Religion,” and on “ The Reality of Spiri- 
tual Light,” must concede the justness of this statement. The 
great principle of his work on the Affections is, that “ they 
arise from divine illumination.” 

3. So far as any thing new on this subject has gained cur- 
rency since his day, it is not true, unless the views which we 
have taken of the subject are false. 

4. However the doctrine of spiritual illumination may have 
been weakened or vitiated by confining all depravity and moral 
quality to the will and affections, on the part of any claiming 
to be Edwards’ successors, they intended by moral inability, 
a real inability, removable, not by any power of contrary 
choice, as is now claimed, not by “ the will of the flesh, or the 
will of man, but of God.” The precise point in the recent 
vaunted improvements in theology is the discovery that this 
inability being moral, is therefore removable by the will, and 
so enables us to say to sinners, without qualification, they have 
all requisite power to obey the gospel. And since even the 
power of contrary choice, yea, if it be able to act “ despite all 
opposing power,” cannot, when choosing sin under the sway 
of such a choice, also choose God, a process has been in- 
vented, by which it may be induced, from motives of self-love, 
to suspend its sinful purpose, and having thus become neutral, 
may, by the promptings of the same self-love, be induced to 
choose religion ! 

The amount of truth contained in the proposition, that man 
is naturally able, but morally unable, to obey God’s commands, 
may be thus stated:—1. Man is really unable to do things 
spiritually good without divine grace. But this inability is 
moral, because it pertains to our moral nature. It does not 
excuse, because it is our sin, and the greater it is, the greater 
is our sin. 2. This corruption and inability do not destroy 
any of the faculties of will, affection, or intelligence, which are 
essential to humanity, moral agency, or responsibility. They 
only vitiate the state and action of those faculties with refer- 
ence to things moral and spiritual. All power remains which 
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would be requisite to the fulfilment of God’s commands, if we 
were holy. Any hindrance, or want of power or opportunity, 
which would prevent us from fulfilling any command of God, 
if we were morally good, excuses the non-performance of it, 
and this alone. So far, then, as the assertion that we have 
natural ability is intended to express the fact that we have 
no disability but our sin, or that is excusable, it expresses an 
important truth. So far as it is used, or is adapted to convey 
the idea that we have ability to remove our sinful corruption, 
without the prevenient and efficacious grace of God, or that 
our inability, though moral, is such that we can remove it by 
the strength of our own will, or that it is not by nature, it 
contains a dangerous error. It is not only contrary to Scrip- 
ture and all Christian experience, but it is inconceivable that 
any state or act of the unregenerate will of man should make 
him a holy being. The corrupt tree cannot bring forth such 
good fruit. Nay, as all Christians find to their sorrow, they 
cannot, although partially sanctified, by any power of their 
wills, exclude all corruption from their souls. The flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, so that they cannot do the things that 
they would. When they would do good, evil is present with 
them. Though they love the law of God after the inward 
man, they have a law in their members warring against the law 
of their minds. How, then, is this indwelling corruption, having 
the entire mastery of the sinner, removable by his will? And 
does the phrase “ natural ability,” according to its natural im- 
port, fairly express, or rather, does it not express more than 
the truth, in regard to the power of the sinner? Is it not, 
unless carefully explained, adapted to mislead him? That 
cannot properly be called ability to do things spiritually good, 
to purify our corrupt natures, which is not adequate to pro- 
duce the result. Man has not such an ability, whatever ad- 
jectives we affix to the word. He has only the faculties which 
would enable him to do his duty, if he were holy. Is it not 
best, in plain terms, to say so? Have we a right to do other- 
wise than speak the truth in love? 

In conclusion, we ask the attention of our readers to a few 
quotations from recognised authorities, in proof of the several 
propositions we have just advanced, to the effect, that what is 
true on this subject is not new, and what is new is not true. 

1. Bernard, whom Calvin represents as subscribing to what 
was said by Augustine, and whom he quotes with approbation, 
thus expresses his views: “In a perverse and wonderful way, 
which I do not understand, the will imposes a necessity upon 
itself, being changed by sin for the worse, so that this neces- 
sity (since it is voluntary) cannot excuse the will, nor can the 
will, inasmuch as it is enticed, exclude necessity in its actions.” 
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‘So the soul, in a certain marvellous and evil manner, is held 
under a sort of voluntary and badly free necessity, as both 
bond and free—bond by reason of necessity ; free on account 
of the voluntariness which characterises it. And what is 
more marvellous and more miserable, it is guilty because it is 
free; under bondage because guilty; and by this means in 
bondage, because it is free."* He abundantly sets forth the 
distinction between “necessity and compulsion,” asserting the 
former, denying the latter, and showing that his bondage and 
necessity are free and unforced; that he means simply to assert 
the unavoidable certainty of sinful action, if there be free action 
in unrenewed man. 

Turretin.—“ A new heart is said to be produced in us by 
regeneration, not in a physical, but moral sense, because the 
same substance which was infected with sin must needs be 
rectified by grace. Nor, if it be said that we must put off the 
old man and put on the new man, is any thing more intended 
than that the corruption of sin, which, in a moral sense, is 
called the old man, because it descends from the old Adam, is 
to be cast off from the man, in order that the work of regene- 
ration, which is signified by the new man, may be begun and 
carried forward. The same is to be said of other phrases de- 
noting sin or grace derived from the substance of man itself ; 
which are taken in a moral, not a physical sense, nor so much 
in the abstract as the concrete, for the purpose of more em- 
phatically expressing the greatness of our corruption.”+ This 
passage occurs in an argument upon the question, whether 
original sin has corrupted the substance of the soul, which he, 
of course, denies. He elsewhere says, indeed,{ that regenera- 
tion “partakes somewhat of the moral and the physical.” “It 
is not merely moral, as if God operated only by*setting truth 
objectively before us, and by a slight suasory influence, as the 
Pelagians pretend,” “It is not merely physical, because it is 
wrought with respect to the moral faculties, which must needs 


* Bernard as quoted in Calvin’s Inst. lib. ii., cap. iii, sec. 5: “* Ita nescio quo pravo 
et miro modo ipsa sibi voluntas, peccato quidem in deterius mutata, necessitatem facit, 
ut neo necessitas (quum voluntaria sit) excusare vajeat voluntatem, nec voluntas 
(quum sit illecta) excludere necessitatem.” 

“Ita anima miro quodam et malo modo sub hac voluntaria quadam ac male libera 
necessitate et ancilla tenetur ac libera ; ancilla propter necessitatem, libera 
voluntatem, et, quod magis mirum magisque miserum est, ideo rea quod libera: eoque 
ancilla quo rea; ac per hoc, eo ancilla quo libera,”” 

+ Elench, Loc. ix. Quast. xi., sec. 5.—“ Novum cor dicitur fieri in nobis per 
rationem, non physice, sed ethice, quia eadem substantia que infecta fuit peccato, debet 
restaurari per gratiam, Nec si exuendus dicitur vetus homo, et novus induendus, 
aliud innuitur, quam corruptionem peccati, que moraliter vetus homo dicitur, quia a 
veteri Adamo descendit, esse abjiciendam ab homine, ut opus regenerationis, quod 
per novum hominem significatur, inchoetur et promoveatur. Idem dicendum de aliis 
phrasibus peccatum vel gratiam connotantibus, ab ipsa hominis substantia petitis ; 
een smmatien: ses bem phgeis nec tam in abstracto, quam in concreto, ad magnitu- 

inem corruptionis nostre eo efficacius exprimendam.” 

t Loe. xv. Quast. iv., sec. 18. 
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be moved agreeably to their own nature.”* “It has a physical 
character, because God creates, regenerates us by his Spirit,” 
&e. “It has a moral character, because he teaches us by his 
Word, inclines, persuades, and by various reasons, as by chains 
of love, draws us to himself.” That is, it is moral, as it is 
wrought upon a moral subject, producing moral results, in the 
free choice of Christ, and from rational motives. It is physi- 
cal, as it is more than a moral suasory influence, acting directly 
upon the heart or disposition, and so changing them that they 
will be swayed by the arguments and motives of the gospel. 
This also will serve for a key to the meaning of Owen and 
others, when they call regeneration, in a certain sense, a phy- 
sical change. They mean simply that it is something more 
than a change wrought by moral suasion—a supernatural 
change wrought directly on the heart itself by the Holy Spirit 
effectually disposing it freely and sweetly to yield to evangeli- 
eal persuasions, which otherwise it would repel. But as to the 
clearness with which Turretin saw and taught that our cor- 
ruption was moral, pertaining to the moral state and disposi- 
tions, and not any corruption of the substance of the soul, or 
destruction or diminution of its essential faculties, there can- 
not be the shadow of a doubt. 

Pictet, (edit of Presb. Board, p. 200).—“* But this impotence 
of the sinner does not excuse him in sinning, since it is not 
involuntary and merely physical, arising from a defect of natural 
power, but voluntary and moral, arising from a depraved nature. 
To say that man can do nothing but what is evil, is the same 
as saying, that man is so delighted with sin that he is unwill- 
ing to cease from it, . . . God therefore justly punishes those 
whose impotence is such as this.” This needs no comment. 

Owen.—“ Some pretend that whatever is required of us or 
prescribed unto us in a way of duty, we have a power in and 
of ourselves to perform. If by this power they intend no more 
but that our minds, and the other rational faculties of our 
souls, are fit and meet, as to their natural capacity, for and unto 
such acts as wherein those duties do consist, it is freely granted ; 
for God requires nothing of us but what must be acted in our 
minds and wills, and which they are naturally meet and suited 
for. But if they intend such an active power and ability as, 
being excited by the motives proposed unto us, can of itself 
answer the commands of God in a due manner, they deny the 
corruption of our nature by the entrance of sin, and render the 
grace of Christ useless, as shall be demonstrated.”-—( Works, 
Dr Goold’s edition, 1852, vol. iii., p. 262.) 

“There is a natural power, consisting in the suitableness 
and proportionableness of the faculties of the soul to receive 
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spiritual things in the way that they are proposed unto us. 
This is supposed in all the exhortations, promises, precepts, 
and threatenings of the gospel; for in vain would they be 
proposed unto us had we not rational minds and understand- 
ings,” &c.—(Ib., p. 261.) 

“ There is in the minds of unregenerate persons a moral im- 
potency, which is reflected on them greatly from the will and 
affections, whence the mind never will receive spiritual things; 
that is, it will always and unchangeably reject and refuse them, 
and that because of various lusts, corruptions, and prejudices, 
invincibly fixed in them, causing them to look on them as 
foolishness.” —(Ib., p. 267.) 

Owen also asserts, in addition to this, a natural impotency, 
consisting in the want of spiritual light for the saving appre- 
hension of spiritual things, “‘ whence his mind cannot receive 
them for want of light in itself.” As we have already intimated, 
the view taken of spiritual illumination will of necessity modify 
the view taken of natural and moral inability. Upon this sub- 
ject we have said enough already. It will suffice for our pre- 
sent object to quote another passage from Owen, showing that 
while, for the purpose of distinguishing it from mere wilfulness, 
he called it, in a certain sense, a natural impotency; yet he, 
after all, so explains himself as not to militate against the 
kind and degree of natural ability he had previously asserted, 
not to take it out of the category of moral inability, as gene- 
rally explained by divines. ‘ And this” (natural impotency) 
“ts consistent with what was before declared [concerning] the 
natural power of the mind to receive spiritual things; for that 
power respects the natural capacity of the faculties of our 
minds; this impotency, the depravation of them with respect 
unto spiritual things.”—(Ib., p. 267.) We might quote more 
to the like effect from Bates, Watts, and others; but it would 
be tiresome to accumulate further what is already before our 
readers ew abundanti, viz., proof that the distinction in ques- 
tion, so far as it has truth in it, was always a familiar one 
among divines of the Augustinian school. 

Edwards treats of natural and moral necessity and inability 
as terms already established and in use to denote certain 
recognised distinctions, which he proceeds to define at length 
in section iv. of his Treatise on the Will. He — (New 
York edition of his Works, vol. ii., pp. 33-35)—“ I do not 
mean to determine that, when a moral habit or motive is so 
strong, that the act of the will infallibly follows, this is not 
owing to the nature of things. But natural and moral are the 
terms by which these two kinds of necessity have usually been 
distinguished; and they must be distinguished by some names, 
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for there is a difference between them that is very important 
in its consequences, This difference, however, does not lie so 
much in the nature of the connection, as in the nature of the 
two terms connected. The cause with which the effect is con- 
nected is of a peculiar kind, viz., that which is of a moral 
nature—either some previous habitual disposition, or some 
motive exhibited to the understanding. And the effect is also 
of a particular kind; being likewise of a moral nature, consist- 
ing in some inclination or volition of the soul, or voluntary 
action.” 

“What has been said of natural and moral necessity, may 
serve to show what is intended by natural and moral inability. 
We are said to be naturally unable to do a thing, when we 
cannot do it if we will, because what is most commonly called 
nature does not allow of it, or because of some impeding obstacle 
or defect that is extrinsic to the will; either in the faculty 
of understanding, constitution of the body, or external objects. 
Moral inability consists not in any of these things; but either 
in the want of inclination, or the strength of a contrary ineli- 
nation, or the want of sufficient motives IN VIEW to excite or 
induce the act of the will, or the strength of apparent motives 
to the contrary. Or both these may be resolved into one; and 
it may be said in one word, that moral inability consists in the 
opposition or want of inclination. For when a person is un- 
able to will or choose such a thing through a defect of motives, 
or prevalence of contrary motives, it is the same thing as his 
being unable through the want of an inclination, or the pre- 
valence of a contrary inclination, in such circumstances, and 
UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF SUCH VIEWS.” i 

Edwards thus dwells upon the distinction between natural 
and moral necessity and inability, as a thing which had been 
understood in discussions of this sort. He no more treats it 
as a novelty, than he treats the distinction between external 
and internal motives as a novelty. And the view of it 
which he presents is essentially one with ‘that given by his 
predecessors. 

We now propose to show that by poral inability Edwards 
and his followers meant a real inability, invincible by the sin- 
ner, and by any other power, except the Spirit of God. The 
citations already made sufficiently evince this with regard to 
Edwards. We will, however, add another, which is, if pos- 
sible, still more decisive as to this point. In his concluding 
chapter, on the “ Freedom of the Will,” he goes through a sum- 
mation of the principal Christian doctrines, which are con- 
firmed by the views he had maintained on the subject. He says: 

“‘ The things which have been said obviate some of the chief 
objections of the Arminians against the total depravity and 
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corruption of man’s nature, whereby his heart is wholly under 
the power of sin, and he is utterly unable, without the inter- 
position of sovereign grace, savingly to love God, believe in 
Christ, or do any thing that is truly good and acceptable in 
God’s sight.” 

Smalley.—“ Moral inability consists only in the want of 
heart, or disposition, or will to do a thing. Natural inability, 
on the other hand, consists in, or arises from, want of under- 
standing, bodily strength, opportunity, or whatever may prevent 
our doing a thing when we are willing, and strongly enough 
disposed or inclined to do it."—(P. 9.) 

After proceeding to illustrate this moral inability by the 
cases of God and Satan, the one morally unable to do wrong, 
and the other to do right, he says—‘ Should we be afraid 
to say it is impossible for a man to love God or come to 
Christ while his heart is altogether wicked and full of enmity 
against God and Ohrist, people would be ready to think we 
imagined this might sometimes happen, and that there was 
no real impossibility in it of any kind. Whereas there is 
as real and as absolute an impossibility in this case, as in any 
supposable case whatever, To be more guarded, therefore, 
than the Scripture is, in this matter, would be to be un- 
guarded.”—(P. 12.) 

As to the alleged ability to remove this moral inability by 
the power of self-determination or of contrary choice, he says 
—“ Should we ever suppose a self-determining power in the will, 
those who are dead in sin would not be able to help them- 
selves by it. For who is there to put such a power into action 
in the right way! They will notdo it. And a self-determined 
determination, contrary to a man’s heart, were such a thing 
possible, would be no more thanks to him than the having his 
heart changed by divine power.”"—(P. 34.) 

“In these discourses, under moral inability to that which is 
good, is meant to be included all that impotency which consists 
in moral depravity; whether in prineiple or exercise, whether 
in privation, that is, the want of moral rectitude only, or in 
any positive lusts and corruptions, and whether native or con- 
tracted, whether removable by moral suasion, or not without 
a new creation.”—(P. 60.) 

It will be difficult to mistake Smalley’s views after viewing 
these extracts from a formal and thorough treatise on the sub- 
ject by him. And no one has ranked higher than he as an 
acknowledged and able expounder of the true New England 
doctrine on the subject. 

We will now cite a little from Andrew Fuller, as one who 
was confessedly more thoroughly moulded by Edwards than 
any other leading English divine. 
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. “If the definition which I have heretofore given of natural 
ability be just, it (natural inability) must be either a defect in 
the rational faculties or bodily powers, or opportunity to put 
these faculties and powers in exercise. But neither purity 
nor impurity, come by them how we may, are any constituent 
parts of human nature. A defect, therefore, in that matter 
cannot be a natural defect... . By the sin of our nature we mean 
not any thing which belongs to our nature as human, but what 
is by the fall so interwoven with it, as if it were, though in 
fact it is not, a part of it; and so deeply rooted in our souls 
as to become natural as it were to us."-—( Works, Boston edi- 
tion, 1833, pp. 485, 486.) 

“We suppose that the propensities of mankind to evil are 
so strong as to become invincible to every thing but omnipo- 
tent grace.”—(Ib., p. 486.) 

“Tt is natural power, and that only, that is properly so 
called, and which is necessary to render men accountable 
beings. To constitute me an accountable being, it is not ne- 
cessary that I should be actually disposed to holy actions 
(which is the same thing as possessing a moral ability), but 
barely that I could do such actions if I were disposed.”—(Ib., 
p- 523. 

We a not weary our readers by adding quotations from 
other divines of the Edwardean and New England schools. 
Beyond all question, Smalley and Fuller are fair representa- 
tives of these schools, and acknowledged to be among the most 
elaborate, successful, and reliable advocates and expuunders 
of their views on the distinction under consideration. As to the 
school of Emmons, as they held that all moral exercises in man, 
holy and sinful, were the direct creation of the Almighty, they 
of course denied that holiness could be produced by man of 
himself alone. 

Similar sentiments abound in Bellamy and Dwight. It is 
sufficiently evident that, until a very recent period, those who 
have maintained the distinction of natural and moral inability, 
have intended by it, not that the former meant a real, the 
latter a merely nominal or unreal inability ; and so, inasmuch 
as man is subject only to the latter, that he has all the ability 
requisite to render obedience to the law of God really practi- 
cable without grace. They meant not an indisposition which 
it is at any moment in man’s competency to remove by the 
power of contrary choice. They meant by it no mere act of 
such a power, which it is at any moment all-powerful to re- 
verse. They meant a rooted propensity to evil, and aversion 
to good ; a moral bias which man has not the requisite power 
to remove. To say that he could remove it if he were disposed 
to do it, is but saying he would remove it if he would remove 
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it; he would be disposed if he were disposed ; he would have 
moral ability if he had moral ability,—the precise thing that he 
has not, and never will have till it is imparted by the Holy 
Ghost. As Fuller says, “this is no more than the power of 
being what they are.” But it surely cannot avail to make 
them what they are not. Without this right disposition, mere 
natural power, as it is termed, the possession of the faculties 
requisite to humanity and free agency, can never renew or 
purify the evil heart. They fix responsibility. They make 
men guilty for their sins. They make it certain that so surely 
as the wicked man acts freely, he will sin, and sin only. But 
they never can make corrupt man a new creature in Christ 
Jesus. 





Art. III.—Jdea of the Church. 


In that symbol of faith adopted by the whole Christian world, 
commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, the church is declared to 
be “ the communion of saints.” In analysing the idea of the 
church here presented, it may be proper to state, first, what is 
not included in it; and, secondly, what it does really embrace. 

It is obvious that the church, considered as the communion 
of saints, does not necessarily include the idea of a visible 
society organised under one definite form. A kingdom is a 
political society governed by a king; an aristocracy is such a 
society, governed by a privileged class; a democracy is a poli- 
tical organization having the power centred in the people. The 
very terms suggest these ideas. There can be no kingdom with- 
out a king, and no aristocracy without a privileged class. There 
may, however, be a communion of saints without a visible head, 
without prelates, without a democratic covenant. In other 
words, the church, as defined in the Creed, is not a monarchy, 
an aristocracy, or a democracy. It may be either, all, or neither. 
It is not, however, presented as a visible organization, to which 
the form is essential, as in the case of the human societies just 
mentioned. 

Again, the conception of the church as the communion of 
saints does not include the idea of any external organization. 
The bond of union may be spiritual. There may be communion 
without external organised union. The church, therefore, 
according to this view, is not essentially a visible society ; it is 
not a corporation which ceases to exist if the external bond of 
union be dissolved. It may be proper that such union should 
exist; it may be true that it has always existed; but it is not 
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necessary. The church, as such, is not a visible society. All 
visible union, all external organization may cease, and yet, so 
long as there are saints who have eommunion, the church 
exists, if the church is the communion of saints. That com- 
munion may be in faith, in love, in obedience to a common 
Lord. It may have its origin in something deeper still; in the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, even the Spirit of Christ, by 
which every member is united to Christ, and all the members 
are joined in one body. This is an union far more real, a com- 
munion far more intimate, than subsists between the members 
of any visible society as such. So far, therefore, is the Apostles’ 
Creed from representing the church as a monarchy, an aristo- 
cracy, or a democraey,—so far is it from setting forth the church 
as a visible society of one specific form, that it does not present 
it under the idea of an external society at all. The saints may 
exist, they may have communion, the church may continue 
under any external organization, or without any visible organi- 
zation whatever. 

What is affirmed in the above-cited definition is, first, that 
the church consists of saints; and, secondly, of saints in com- 
munion—that is, so united as to form one body. To determine, 
therefore, the true idea of the church, it is only necessary to 
ascertain who are meant by the “ saints,” and the nature of 
their communion, or the essential bond by which they are 
united. 

The word dys, saint, signifies holy, worthy of reverence, 
pure, in the sense of freedom either from guilt or from moral 
pollution. The word aye means to render holy, or sacred; 
to cleanse from guilt, as by a sacrifice, or from moral defile- 
ment, by the renewing of the heart. The saints, therefore, 
according to the scriptural meaning of the term, are those who 
have been cleansed from guilt or justified, who have been in- 
wardly renewed or sanctified, and who have been separated 
from the world and consecrated to God. Of such the church 
consists. If a man is not justified, sanctified, and consecrated 
to God, he is not a saint, and therefore does not belong to the 
church, which is the communion of saints. 

Under the old dispensation, the whole nation of the Hebrews 
was called holy, as separated from the idolatrous nations around 
them, and consecrated to God. The Israelites were also called 
the children of God, as the recipients of his peculiar favours. 
These expressions had reference rather to external relations 
and privileges than to internal character. In the New Testa- 
ment, however, they are applied only to the true people of God. 
None are there called saints but the sanctified in Christ Jesus. 
None are called the children of God, but those born of the 
Spirit, who being children are heirs, heirs of God, and joint- 
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heirs with Jesus Christ of an heavenly inheritance. When, 
therefore, it is said that the church consists of saints, the 
meaning is, not that it consists of all who are externally conse- 
crated to God, irrespective of their moral character, but that 
it consists of true Christians or sincere believers. 

As to the bond by which the saints are united so as to 
become a church, it cannot be any thing external, because that 
may and always does unite those who are not saints. The 
bond, whatever it is, must be peculiar to the saints; it must be 
something to which their justification, sanctification, and access 
to God are due. This can be nothing less than their relation 
to Christ. It is in virtue of union with him that men become 
saints, or are justified, sanctified, and brought nigh to God. 
They are one body in Christ Jesus. The bond of union be- 
tween Christ and his people is the Holy Spirit, who dwells in 
him and in them. He is the head, they are the members of 
his body, the church, which is one body, because pervaded and 
animated by one Spirit. The proximate and essential bond of 
union between the saints, that which gives rise to their com- 
munion, and makes them the church or body of Christ, is, 
therefore, the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 

Such, then, is the true idea of the church, or, what is the 
same thing, the idea of the true church. It is the communion 
of saints, the body of those who are united to Christ by the 
indwelling of his Spirit. The two essential points included in 
this definition are, that the church consists of saints, and that 
the bond of their union is not external organization, but the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit. These, therefore, are the two 
points to be established. As, however, the one involves the 
other, they need not be considered separately. The same 
arguments which prove the one prove also the other. 

By this statement, it is not meant that the word church is 
not properly used in various senses. .The object of inquiry is 
not the usage of a word, but the true idea of a thing; not how 
the word church is employed, but what the church itself is. 
Who compose the church! What is essential to the existence 
of that body to which the attributes, the promises, the prero- 
gatives of the church belong? On the decision of that ques- 
tion rests the solution of all other questions in controversy 
between Romanists and Protestants. 

The mode of verifying the, true idea of the chureh.——The 
Holy Scriptures are on this, as on all other matters of faith or 
practice, our only infallible rule. We may confirm our inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures from various sources, especially 
from the current judgment of the church, but the real founda- 
tion of our faith is to be sought in the Word of God itself. The 
teachings of the Scriptures concerning the nature of the church, 
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are both direct and indirect. They didactically assert what 
‘the church is, and they teach such things respecting it as ne- 
cessarily lead to a certain conception of its nature. 

We may learn from the Bible the true idea of the church, 
in the first place, from the use of the word itself. Under all 
the various applications of the term, that which is essential to 
the idea will be found to be expressed. In the second place, 
the equivalent or descriptive terms employed to express the 
same idea reveal its nature. In the third place, the attri- 
butes ascribed to the church in the Word of God determine 
its nature. If those attributes can be affirmed only of a visible 
society, then the church must, as to its essence, be such a 
society. If, on the other hand, they belong only to the com- 
munion of saints, then none but saints constitute the church. 
These attributes must all be included in the idea of the church. 
They are but different phases or manifestations of its nature. 
They can all, therefore, be traced back to it, or evolved from 
it. If the church is the body of those who are united “to 
Christ by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, then the indwell- 
ing of the Spirit must make the church holy, visible, perpe- 
tual, one, catholic. All these attributes must be referable to 
that one thing to which the church owes its nature. In the 
fourth place, the promises and prerogatives which belong to 
the church teach us very plainly whether it is an external 
society, or a communion of saints. In the fifth place, there is 
@ necessary connection between a certain scheme of doctrine 
and a certain theory of the church. It is admitted that the 
church includes all who are in Christ, all who are saints. It 
is also admitted that all who are in Christ are in the church. 
The question, therefore, Who are in the church? must depend 
upon the answer to the question, Who are in Christ? or how 
do we become united to him? 

Finally, as the true doctrine concerning the way of salvation 
leads to the true theory of the church, we may expect to see 
that theory asserted and taught in all ages. However corrupt- 
ed and overlaid it may be, as other doctrines have been, it will 
be found still preserved and capable of being recognised under 
all these perversions. The testimony of the church itself will, 
therefore, be found to be in favour of the true doctrine as to 
what the church is. 

The full exposition of these topics would require a treatise 
by itself. The evidence in favour of the true doctrine concern- 
ing the church, even in the imperfect manner in which it is 
unfolded in this article, is to be sought through all the follow- 
ing pages, and not exclusively under one particular head. All 
that is now intended is to present a general view of the prin- 
cipal arguments in support of the doctrine, that the church 
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consists of saints or true Christians, and that the essential bond 
of their union is not external organization, but the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Argument from the scriptural use of the word church—The 
word éxxAnoa from ixxaAsw, evocare, means an assembly or body 
of men evoked, or called out, and together. It was used to 
designate the public assembly of the people among the Greeks, 
collected for the transaction of business. It is applied to the 
tumultuous assembly called together in Ephesus by the out- 
cries of Demetrius, Acts xix. 39. It is used for those who are 
called out of the world by the gospel, so as to form a distinct 
class. It was not the Helots at Athens who heard the pro- 
clamation of the heralds, but the people who actually assembled, 
who constituted the ixxAnoa of that city. In like manner it is 
not those who merely hear the call of the gospel, who constitute 
the church, but those who obey the call. Thousands of the 
Jews and Gentiles, in the age of the apostles, heard the gospel, 
received its invitations, but remained Jews and idolaters. Those 
only who obeyed the invitation, and separated themselves from 
their former connections, and entered into a new relation and 
communion, made up the church of that day. In all the 
various applications, therefore, of the word éxxAno« in the New 
Testament, we find it uniformly used as a collective term for 
the xAnro or éxAsxro:, that is, for those who obey the gospel call, 
and who are thus selected and separated as a distinct class 
from the rest of the world. Sometimes the term ineludes all 
who have already, or who shall hereafter, accept the call of 
God. This is the sense of the word in Eph. iii. 10, where it’ 
is said to be the purpose of God to manifest unto principalities 
and powers by the church his manifold wisdom; and in Eph. 
v. 25, 26, where it is said, that Christ loved the church and 
gave himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with 
the washing of water by the word; that he might present it to 
himself a glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing. Sometimes the word is used for the people of God 
indefinitely, as when it is said of Paul, he persecuted the 
church; or when we are commanded to give no offence to the 
church. The word is very commonly used in this sense, as 
when we speak of the progress of the church, or pray for the 
church. It is not any specific, organised body that is com- 
monly intended in such expressions, but the kingdom of Christ 
indefinitely. Sometimes it is used for any number of the 
called, collectively considered, united together by some common 
bond. Thus we hear of the church in the house of Priscilla 
and Aquila, the church in the house of Nymphas, the church 
in the house of Philemon; the church of Jerusalem, of Antioch,’ 
of Corinth, &c. In all these cases, the meaning of the word ig 
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the same. It is always used as a collective term for the xAnro:, 
either for the whole number, or for any portion of them con- 
sidered as a whole. The church of God is the whole number 
of the elect; the church of Corinth is the whole number of the 
called in that city. An organised body may be a church, 
and their organization may be the reason for their being con- 
sidered as a whole or as a unit. But it is not their organiza- 
tion that makes them a church. The multitude of believers 
in Corinth, organised or dispersed, is the church of Corinth, 
just as the whole multitude of saints in heaven and on earth 
is the church of God. It is not organization, but evocation, 
the actual calling, out and separating from others, that makes 
the church. 

The nature of the church, therefore, must depend on the 
nature of the gospel call. If that call is merely or essentially 
to the outward profession of certain doctrines, or to baptism, 
or to any thing external, then the church must consist of all 
who make that profession, or are baptized. But if the call of 
the gospel is to repentance toward God, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, then none obey that call but those who repent 
and believe, and the church must consist of penitent believers. 
It cannot require proof that the call of the gospel is to faith 
and repentance. The great apostle tells us he received his 
apostleship to the jobedience of faith among all nations, ¢. e., 
to bring them to that obedience which consists in faith. He 
calls those who heard him to witness that he had not failed to 
testify both to the Jews and also to the Gentiles, repentance 
toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. No one 
was admitted by the apostles to the church, or recognised as 
of the number of “the called,” who did not profess faith and 
repentance, and such has been the law and practice of the 
church ever since. There can, therefore, be no doubt on this 
subject. What the apostles did, and what all ministers, since 
their day, have been commissioned to do, is to preach the 
gospel,—to offer men salvation on the condition of faith and 
repentance. Those who obeyed that call were baptized, and 
recognised as constituent members of the church; those who 
rejected it, who refused to repent and believe, were not mem- 
bers, they were not in fact “ called,” and by that divine voca- 
tion separated from the world. It would, therefore, be as 
. unreasonable to call the inhabitants of a country an army, 

because they heard the call to arms, as to call all who hear 
but do not obey the gospel, the church. The army consists of 
those who actually enrol themselves as soldiers; and the 
church consists of those who actually repent and believe, in 
obedience to the call of the gospel. 

This conclusion, to which we are led by the very nature of 
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the call by which the church is constituted, is confirmed by the 
unvarying usage of the New Testament. Every éxxAno:a is com- 
posed of the xAnro, of those called out and assembled. But the 
word xAnro, as applied to Christians, is never used in the New 
Testament except in reference to true believers. If, therefore, 
the church consists of “ the called,” it must consist of true be- 
lievers. That such is the usage of the word “called” in the 
New Testament is abundantly evident. In Rom. i. 6, believers 
are designated the xAnro: Incot Xpiorod, Christ's called ones. In 
Rom viii. 28, all things are said to work together for good, 
roig xara apbbecv xAnrosc, to the called according to purpose. In 
1 Cor. i. 2, 24, we find the same use of the word. The gospel 
is said to be foolishness to the Greeks, and a stumbling-block 
to the Jews, but to “the called” it is declared to be the wisdom 
of God and power of God. ‘The called” are distinguished as 
those to whom the gospel is effectual. Jude addresses believers 
as the sanctified by the Father, the preserved in Christ Jesus, 
and “called.” In Rev. xvii. 14, the triumphant followers of 
the Lamb are called Aro} xa) éxAsxro? xas wicroi. The doctrinal 
usage of the word xAnro/ is, therefore, not a matter of doubt. 
None but those who truly repent and believe are ever called, 
xAnrot, and, as the éxxAnea consists of the xAnro/, the church 
must consist of true believers. This conclusion is confirmed 
by a reference to analogous terms applied to believers. As they 
are xAnro/, because the subjects of a divine xAjoc, or vocation, 
so they are éxAexro/, Rom. viii. 28; 1 Pet. 1.2; sysaouevor, 1 Cor. 
i. 2; Jude 1; Heb. v. 10; qpoogsadivrss, Eph. i. 11; cwQéwevos, 
1 Cor. i. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 15; 2 Thess. ii. 10; rerayywivor sig Cony 
aidvuov, Acts xiii. 48. All these terms have reference to that 
divine agency, to that call, choice, separation, or appointment, 
by which men are made true believers, and they are never 
applied to any other class. 

The use of the cognate words, xadtwand xAjors, goes to con- 
firm the conclusion as to the meaning of the word xAnro/. When 
used in reference to the act of God, in calling men by the 
pel, they always designate a call that is effectual, so that the 
subjects of that vocation become the true children of God. 
Thus, in Rom. viii. 30, whom he calls, them he also justifies, 
whom he justifies, them he also glorifies. All the called, there- 
fore (the xAnro/, the ixxAneia), are justified and glorified. In 
Rom. ix. 24, the vessels of mercy are said to be those whom 
God calls. In 1 Cor. i. 9, believers are said to be called unto the 
fellowship of the Son of God. In the same chapter the apostle 
says: “ Ye see your calling, brethren, how that not many wise 
men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called,” i. e., converted and made the true children of God. 
In 1 Cor. vii. the word is used nine times in the same way. In 
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Gal. i. 15, Paul says, speaking of God, “ who has called me by 
his grace.” See also, Gal. v. 8, 13; Eph. iv. 4; Col. iti. 15; 1 
Thess. ii. 12, v. 24; 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim.i.9. It is said 
believers are called, not according to their works, but according 
to the purpose and grace of God given them in Christ Jesus, 
before the world began. In Heb. ix. 5, Christ is said to have 
died that the called, of xsx%.yuévor, might receive the eternal in- 
heritance. In 1 Pet. ii. 9, believers are described as a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, a peculiar people, whom God 
hath called out of darkness into his marvellous light. In the 
salutation prefixed to his second epistle, this apostle wishes 
all good to those whom God had called by his glorious power. 

In proof that the word xAjei¢ is constantly used in reference 
to the effectual call of God, see Rom. xi. 29; 1 Cor. i. 26; 
Eph. i. 18, iv. 1; Phil. iii. 14; Heb. iii. 1; 2 Pet. i. 10. 

From these considerations it is clear that the xAnro/, or called, 
are the effectually called, those who really obey the gospel, 
and by repentance and faith are separated from the world. 
And as it is admitted that the éxxAncia is a collective term for 
the xAnro/, it follows that none but true believers constitute the 
church, or that the church is the communion of saints. The 
word in the New Testament is never used except in reference 
to the company of true believers. This consideration alone is 
sufficient to determine the nature of the church. 

To this argument it is, indeed, objected, that as the apostles 
addressed all the Christians of Antioch, Corinth, or Ephesus, 
as constituting the church in those cities, and as among them 
there were many hypocrites, therefore the word church desig- 
nates a body of professors, whether sincere or insincere. The 
fact is admitted that all the professors of the true religion in 
Corinth, without reference to their character, are called the 
church of Corinth. This, however, is no answer to the pre- 
ceding argument. It determines nothing as to the nature of 
the church. It does not prove it to be an external society 
composed of sincere and insincere professors of the true reli- 
gion. All the professors in Corinth are called saints, sancti- 
fied in Christ Jesus, the saved, the children of God, the faith- 
ful, believers, &c. &c. Does this prove that there are good 
and bad saints, holy and unholy sanctified persons, believing 
and unbelieving believers, or men who are at the same time 
' children of God and children of the devil? Their being called 

believers does not prove that they were all believers; neither 
does their being called the church prove that they were all 
members of the church. They are designated according 
to their profession. In professing to be members of the 
church, they professed to be believers, to be saints, and 
faithful brethren, and this proves that the church consists 
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ve true believers. This will appear more clearly from the fol- 
owing 

Argument from the terms used as equivalents for the word 
church.—Those epistles in the New Testament which are ad- 
dressed to churches are addressed to believers, saints, the chil- 
dren of God. These latter terms, therefore, are equivalent to 
the former. The conclusion to be drawn from this fact is, that 
the church consists of believers. In the same sense, and in no 
other, in which infidels may be called believers, and wicked 
men saints, in the same sense may they be said to be included 
in the church. If they are not really believers, they are not 
the church. They are not constituent members of the com- 
pany of believers. . 

The force of this argument will appear from a reference to 
the salutations prefixed to these epistles. The epistle to the 
Romans, for example, is addressed to “the called of Jesus 
Christ,” “the beloved of God,” “ called to be saints.” The 
epistles to the Corinthians are addressed “ to the church of 
God which is at Corinth.” Who are they? “The sanctified 
in Christ Jesus, called to be saints,” the worshippers of Christ. 
The Ephesian church is addressed as “ the saints who are in 
Ephesus, and the faithful in Christ Jesus.” The Philippians 
are called “saints and faithful brethren in Christ.” Peter 
addressed his first epistle to the “elect according to the fore- 
knowledge of God the Father, through sanctification of the 
Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ ;” 7. ¢., to those who, being elected to obedience and 
sprinkling of the blood of Jesus, are sanctified by the Spirit. 
His second epistle is directed to those who had obtained like 
precious faith with the apostle himself, through (or in) the 
righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

From this collation, it appears that to call any body of men 
a church, is to call them saints, sanctified in Christ Jesus, 
elected to obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Christ, 
partakers of the same precious faith with the apostles, the be- 
loved of God, and faithful brethren. The inference from this 
fact is inevitable. The church consists of those to whom 
these terms are applicable. . 

The only way by which this argument can be evaded is, by 
saying that the faith here spoken of is mere speculative faith; 
the sanctification intended is mere external consecration ; the 
sonship referred to is merely adoption to external privileges, 
or a church state. This objection, however, is completely 
obviated by the contents of these epistles. The persons to 
whom these terms are applied, and who are represented as 
constituting the church, are described as really holy in heart 
and life; not mere professors of the true faith, but true 
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believers; not merely the recipients of certain privileges, but 
the children of God and heirs of eternal life. 

The members of the church in Corinth are declared to be in 
fellowship with Jesus Christ, chosen of God, inhabited by his 
Spirit, washed, sanctified, and justified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God, That the faith 
which Paul attributes to the members of the church in Rome, 
and the sonship of which he represents them as partakers, 
were not speculative or external, is evident, because he says, 
those who believe have peace with God, rejoice in hope of his 
glory, and have his love shed abroad in their hearts. Those 
who are in Christ, he says, are not only free from condemna- 
tion, but walk after the Spirit, and are spiritually-minded,. 
Being the sons of God, they are led by the Spirit, they have 
the spirit of adoption, and are joint-heirs with Jesus Christ of 
a heavenly inheritance. The members of the church in Ephe- 
sus were faithful brethren in Christ Jesus, sealed with the 
Holy Spirit of promise, quickened and raised from spiritual 
death, and made to sit in heavenly places. All those in Colosse 
who are designated as the church are described as reconciled 
unto God, the recipients of Christ, who were complete in him, 
—all whose sins are pardoned. The church in Thessalonica 
consisted of those whose work of faith, and labour of love, and 
patience of hope, Paul joyfully remembered, and of whose 
election of God he was well assured. They were children of 
the light and of the day, whom God had appointed to the 
obtaining of salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
churches to whom Peter wrote consisted of those who had 
been begotten again to a lively hope, by the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead. Though they had not seen the Saviour, 
they loved him, and, believing on him, rejoiced with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. They had purified their souls 
unto unfeigned love of the brethren, having been born again, 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of 
God. Those whom John recognised as members of the church, 
he says, had received an anointing of the Holy One, which 
abode with them, teaching them the truth. They were the 
. sons of God, who had overcome the world, who believing in 
Christ had eternal life. 

From all this it is evident that the terms, believers, saints, 
children of God, the sanctified, the justified, and the like, are 
equivalent to the collective term, church; so that any company 
of men addressed as a church are always addressed as saints, 
faithful brethren, partakers of the Holy Ghost, and children 
of God, The church, therefore, consists exclusively of such. 
That these terms do not express merely a professed faith or 
external consecration is evident, because those to whom they 
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are applied are declared to be no longer unjust, extortioners, 
thieves, drunkards, covetous, revilers, or adulterers, but to be 
led by the Spirit to the belief and obedience of the truth, 
The church, therefore, consists of believers; and if it consists 
of believers, it consists of those who have peace with God, and 
have overcome the world. 

It is not to be inferred from the fact that all the members 
of the Christan societies in Rome, Corinth, and Ephesus, are 
addressed as believers, that they all had true faith. But we 
can infer, that since what is said of them is said of them as 
believers, it had no application to those who were without 
faith. In like manner, though all are addressed as belonging 
to the church, what is said of the church had no application 
to those who were not really its members. Addressing a body 
of professed believers as believers does not prove them to be 
all sincere; neither does addressing a body of men as a church 
prove that they all belong to the church. In both cases they 
are addressed according to their profession. If it is a fatal 
error to transfer what is said in Scripture of believers to mere 
professors, to apply, to nominal what is said of true Christians, 
it is no less fatal to apply what is said of the church to those 
who are only by profession its members. It is no more pro- 
per to infer that the church consists of the promiscuous mul- 
titude of sincere and insincere professors of the true faith, 
from the fact that all the professors, good and. bad, in 
Corinth, are called the church, than it would be to infer that 
they were all saints and children of God, because they are 
all so denominated. It is enough to determine the true na- 
ture of the church that none are ever addressed as its mem- 
bers who are not, at the same time, addressed as true saints 
and sincere believers. 

Argument from the descriptions of the church.—The descrip- 
tions of the church given in the Word of God apply to none 
but true believers, and therefore true believers constitute the 
church. These descriptions relate either to the relation 
which the church sustains to Christ, or to the character of 
its members, or to its future destiny. The argument is, that 
none but true believers bear that relation to Christ which 
the church is said to sustain to him; none but believers possess 
the character ascribed to members of the church; and none 
but believers are heirs of those blessings which are in reserve 
for the church. If all this is so, it follows that the church 
consists of those who truly believe. It will not be necessary 
to keep these points distinct, because in many passages of 
Scripture the relation which the church bears to Christ, the 
character of its members, and its destiny, are all brought into 
view. 
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1. The church is described as the body of Christ, Eph. i. 
23, iv. 15, 16; Col. i. 18. The relation expressed by this 
designation includes subjection, dependence, participation of 
the same life, sympathy, and community. Those who are the 
body of Christ are dependent upon him and subject to him, as 
the human body to its head. They are partakers of his life. 
The human body is animated by one soul, and has one vital 
principle. This is the precise truth which the Scriptures 
teach in reference to the church as the body of Christ. It is 
his body, because animated by his Spirit, so that if any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ he is none of his (Rom. viii. 9); 
for it is byone Spirit we are all baptized into one body.—(1 Cor. 
xii. 13.) The distinguishing characteristic of the members of 
Christ’s body is the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. They are 
therefore called svvzarimo, men having the Spirit. They are 
led by the Spirit. They are spiritually minded. All this is 
true of sincere believers alone. It is not true of the promis- 
cuous body of professors, nor of the members of any visible 
society as such, and therefore no such visible society is the 
body of Christ. What is said of the body of Christ is not true 
of any external organised corporation on earth, and, therefore, 
the two cannot be identical. 

Again, as the body sympathises with the head, and the 
members sympathise one with another, so all the members 
of Christ’s body sympathise with him and with each other. 
This sympathy is not merely a duty, it is a fact. Where 
it does not exist, there membership in Christ’s body does 
not exist. All, therefore, who are members of Christ’s body 
feel his glory to be their own, his triumph to be their vic- 
tory. They love those whom he loves, and they hate what 
he hates. Finally, as the human head and body have a 
common destiny, so have Christ and his church. As it par- 
takes of his life, it shall participate in his glory. The mem- 
bers of his body suffer with him here, and shall reign with him 
hereafter. 

It is to degrade and destroy the gospel to apply this descrip- 
tion of the church as the body of Christ to the mass of 
nominal Christians, the visible church, which consists of “ all 
sorts of men.” No such visible society is animated by his 
Spirit, is a partaker of his life, and heir of his glory. It is to 
obliterate the distinction between holiness and sin, between 
the church and the world, between the children of God and 
the children of the devil, to apply what the Bible says of the 
body of Christ to any promiscuous society of saints and 
sinners. 

2. The church is declared to be the temple of God, because 
he dwells in it by his Spirit. That temple is composed of liv- 
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ing stones.—(1 Pet. ii. 4, 5.) ‘ Know ye not,” = the apostle 
to the Corinthians, “that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you!”—(1 Cor. vi. 19.) The inference from 
this description of the church is, that it is composed of those 
in whom the Spirit of God dwells; but the Spirit of God dwells 
only in true believer’, and therefore the church consists of 
such believers. 

3. The church is the family of God. Those, therefore, 
who are not the children of God are not members of his 
church. The wicked are declared to be the children of the 
devil ; they, therefore, cannot be the children of God. Those 
only are his children who have the spirit of adoption; and 
being children, are heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ.— 
(Rom. viii. 16, 17.) 

4. The church is the flock of Christ ; its members are his 
sheep. He knows them, leads them, feeds them, and lays 
down his life forthem. They were given to him by the Father, 
and no one is able to pluck them out of his hand. They know 
his voice and follow him, but a stranger they will not follow. 
—(John x.) This description of the church as the flock of 
Christ is applicable only to saints or true believers, and, there- 
fore, they alone constitute his church. 

5. The church is the bride of Christ; the object of his pecu- 
liar love, for which he gave himself, “ that he might present it 
to himself a glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing.” “No man,” saith the Scripture, “ever yet hated 
his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the Lord 
the church.”—-(Eph. v. 25-30.) It is not true, according to the 
Bible, that any but true Christians are the objects of this pecu- 
liar love of Christ, and, therefore, they alone constitute that 
church which is his bride. 

According to the Scriptures, then, the church consists of 
those who are in Christ, to whom he is made wisdom, righte- 
ousness, sanctification, and redemption; of those who are his 
body, in whom he dwells by his Spirit; of those who are the 
family of God, the children of his grace; of those who, as 
living stones, compose that temple in which God dwells, and 
who rest on that elect, tried, precious corner-stone which God 
has laid in Zion; of those who are the bride of Christ, pur- 
chased by his blood, sanctified by his word, sacraments, and 
Spirit, to be presented at last before the presence of his glory 
with exceeding joy. These descriptions of the church are in- 
applicable to any external, visible society as such; to the 

hurch of Rome, the Church of England, or the Presbyterian 
Church. The only church of which these things are true is 
the communion of saints, the body of true Christians. 

Arguments from the attributes of the church.—The great ques- 
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tion at issue on this whole subject is, whether we are to con- 
céive of the church, in its essential character, as an external 
society, or as the communion of saints. One method of decid- 
ing this question is by a reference to the acknowledged attri- 
butes of the church. If those attributes belong only to a 
visible society, then the church must bé such a society. But 
if they can be predicated only of the communion of saints, then 
the church is a spiritual body, and not an external, visible 
society. 

The church is the body of Christ, in which he dwells by his 
Spirit. It is in virtue of this indwelling of the Spirit that the 
church is what she is, and all that she is. To this source her 
holiness, unity, and perpetuity are to be referred, and under 
these attributes all others are comprehended. 

First, then, as to holiness. The church considered as the 
communion of saints is holy. Where the Spirit of God is 
there is holiness. If, therefore, the Spirit dwells in the 
church, the church must be holy, not merely nominally, but 
really ; not merely because her Founder, her doctrines, her in- 
stitutions are holy, but because her members are personally 
holy. They are, and must be, holy brethren, saints, the sanc- 
tified in Christ Jesus, beloved of God. They are led by the 
Spirit, and mind the things of the Spirit. The indwelling of 
the Spirit produces this personal holiness, and that separa- 
tion from the world and consecration to God, which make the 
church a holy nation, a peculiar people, zealous of good works. 
The church is defined to be a company of believers, the catus 
fidelium. To-say that the church is holy, is to say that that 
company of men and women who compose the church is holy. 
It is a contradiction to say that “all sorts of men,” thieves, 
murderers, drunkards, the unjust, the rapacious, and the cove- 
tous, enter into the composition of a society whose essential 
attribute is holiness. To say that a man is unjust is to say that 
he is not holy, and to say that he is not holy is to say that he 
is not one of a company of saints. If, then, we conceive of the 
church as the communion of saints, as the body of Christ, in 
which the Holy Spirit dwells as the source of its life, we see 
that the church is and must be holy. It must be inwardly 
pure, that is, its members must be regenerated men, and it 
must be really separated from the world, and consecrated to 
God. These are the two ideas included in the scriptural sense 
of holiness, and in both these senses the church is truly holy. 
But in neither sense can holiness be predicated of any exter- 
nal, visible society as such. No such society is really pure, nor 
is it really separated from the world and devoted to God. This 
is evident from the most superficial observation. It is plain 
that neither the Roman, the Greek, the English, nor the 
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Presbyterian Church falls within the definition of the church, 
as the catus sanctorum, or company of believers. No one of 
these societies is holy,—they are all more or less corrupt and 
worldly. Their church state does not in the least depend on 
the moral character of their members, if the church is essen- 
tially an external society. Such a society may sink to the 
lowest degree of corruption, and yet be a church, provided it 
retain its external integrity. Of no such society, however, is 
holiness an attribute, and all history and daily observation 
concur in their testimony as to this fact. If, therefore, no 
community of which holiness is not an attribute can be the 
church, it follows that no external society, composed of “all 
sorts of men,” can be the holy, catholic church. Those, there- 
fore, who regard the church as an external society are forced 
to deny that the church is holy. They all assert that it is 
composed of hypocrites and unrenewed men, as well as of saints. 
Thus, for example, Bellarmine defines the church to be “the 
society of men united by the profession of the same Christian 
faith, and the communion of the same sacraments, under the 
government of legitimate pastors, and especially of the only 
vicar of Christ here on earth, the Roman Pontiff."* By the 
first clause of this definition he excludes all who do not profess 
the true faith, such as Jews, Mahometans, Pagans, and here- 
tics; by the second, all the unbaptised and the excommunicated; 
by the third, all schismatics, +. ¢., all who do not submit to 
legitimate pastors (prelates), especially to the Pope. ill 
other classes of men, he adds, are included in the church, 
etiamsi reprobi, scelesti et impii sint. The main point of differ- 
ence between the Romish and Protestant theories of the church, 
he says, is, that the latter requires internal virtues in order to 
church membership, but the former requires nothing beyond 
outward profession, for the chureh, he adds, is just as much an 
external society as the Roman people, the kingdom of France, 
or the republic of Venice. + 

The Oxford theory of the church differs from the Romish 
only in excluding subjection to the Pope as one of its essential 
characteristics. The church is defined to be “The whole 
society of Christians throughout the world, including all those 
who profess their belief in Christ, and who are subject to lawful 
pastors.”{ By Christians, in this definition, are meant nominal, 
or professed Christians. According to this view, neither in- 


* Lib. iii. ¢, ii. col. 108.—“ Costum hominum ejusdem Christianz fidei professione, et 
rundem sub i timorum pas- 





eo) sacramentorum communione col 
mae precipue unius Christi in terris vicarii Romani Pontificis.” 

+ “Nos autem. . . non putamus requiri ee ee ee 
fessionem fidei et sacramentoram communionem, qua sensu ipso percepitur. a 
enim est cotus hominum ita visibilis et palpabilis, ut est costus populi vel 
regnum Gallig, aut respublica Venetorum.”—Ibid, col. 109, 

t Palmer on the Church, Amer. edition, vol. i., p. 28. 
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ward regeneration, nor “ visible sanctity of life, is requisite 
for admission to the church of Christ.” “The Scriptures and 
the universal church appoint,” it is said, “only one mode in 
which Christians are to be made members of the church. It 
is baptism which renders us, by divine right, members of the 
church, and entitles us to all the privileges of the faithful.”* 
Again, when speaking of baptism, which thus secures a divine 
right to all the privileges of the faithful, it is said, there is no 
“mention of regeneration, sanctity, real piety, visible or in- 
visible, as prerequisite to its reception.” Holiness, there- 
fore, is denied to be an attribute of the church in any proper 
sense of the term. This denial is the unavoidable consequence 
of regarding the church as a visible society, analogous to an 
earthly kingdom. As holiness is not necessary to citizenship 
in the kingdom of Spain, or republic of Venice, holiness is not 
an attribute of either of those communities. Neither Spain 
nor Venice is, as such, holy. And if the church, in its true 
essential character, be a visible society, of which men become 
members by mere profession, and without holiness, then holi- 
ness is not an attribute of the church. But, as by common 
consent the church is holy, a theory of its nature which ex- 
cludes this attribute must be both unscriptural and uncatholic, 
and therefore false. 

No false theory can be consistent. If, therefore, the theory 
of the church which represents it as an external society of pro- 
fessors is false, we may expect to see its advocates falling con- 
tinually into suicidal contradictions. The whole Romish or 
ritual system is founded on the assumption that the attributes 
and prerogatives ascribed in Scripture to the church belong 
to the visible church, irrespective of the character of its mem- 
bers. Nothing is required for admission into that society but 
profession of its faith, reception of its sacraments, and submis- 
sion to its legitimate rulers. If a whole nation of Pagans or 
Mahometans should submit to these external conditions, they 
would be true members of the church, though ignorant of its 
doctrines, though destitute of faith, and sunk in moral cor- 
ruption. To this society the attributes of holiness, unity, and 
perpetuity belong; this society, thus constituted of “‘all sorts 
of men,” has the prerogative authoritatively to teach, and to 
bind and loose ; and the teaching and discipline of this society 
Christ has promised to ratify in heaven. The absurdities and 
enormities, however, which flow from this theory are so glaring 
and atrocious, that few of its advocates have the nerve to look 
them in the face. As we have seen, it is a contradiction to 
call a society composed of “all sorts of men” holy. Those 
who teach, therefore, that the church is such a society, some- 

* Palmer, vol. i., p. 144, + Ibid., p. 377. 
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times say that holiness is not a condition of membership, in 
other words, is not an attribute of the church, and sometimes 
that none but the holy are really in the church, that the 
wicked are not its true members. But, if this be so, as holi- 
ness has its seat in the heart, no man can tell certainly who 
are holy, and, therefore, no one can tell who are the real 
members of the church, or who actually constitute the body 
of Christ, which we are required to join and to obey. The 
church, therefore, if it consists only of the holy, is not an 
external society, and the whole ritual system falls to the 
ground. 

Neither Romish nor Anglican writers can escape from these 
contradictions. Augustine says the church is a living body, 
in which there are both a soul and body. Some members are 
of the church in both respects, being united to Christ as well 
externally as internally. These are the living members of the 
church; others are of the soul, but not of the body,—that is, 
they have faith and love without external communion with the 
church. Others, again, are of the body and not of the soul,— 
that is, they have no true faith. These last, he says, are as 
the hairs, or nails, or evil humours of the human body.* Ac- 
cording to Augustine, then, the wicked are not true members 
of the church; their relation to it is altogether external. They 
no more make up the church than the scurf or hair on the 
surface of the skin make up the human body. This represen- 
tation is in entire accordance with the Protestant doctrine 
that the church is a communion of saints, and that none but 
the holy are its true members. It expressly contradicts the 
Romish and Oxford theory, that the church consists of all sorts 
of men; and that the baptized, no matter what their charac- 
ter, if they submit to their legitimate pastors, are, by divine 
right, constituent portions of the church ; and that none who 
do not receive the sacraments, and who are not thus subject, 
can be members of the body of Christ. Yet this doctrine of 
Augustine, so inconsistent with their own, is conceded by Rom- 
ish writers. They speak of the relation of the wicked to the 
church as merely external or nominal, as a dead branch to a 
tree, or as chaff to the wheat. So also does Mr Palmer, who 
says: “It is generally allowed that the wicked belong only 
externally to the church."+ Again: ‘“ That the ungodly, 
whether secret or manifest, do not really belong to the church, 
considered as to its invisible character, namely, as consisting 
of its essential and permanent members, the elect, predesti- 
nated, and sanctified, who are known to God only, I admit ”¢ 
That is, he admits his whole theory to be untenable. He ad- 


*In Breviculo Collationis. Collat. iii. 
+ Palmer on the Church, vol, i,, p. 28. t Ibid., p. 143. 
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mits after all that the wicked “do not really belong to the 
church,” and, therefore, that the real or true church consists 
of the sanctified in Christ Jesus. What is said of the wheat 
is surely not true of the chaff; and what the Bible says of the 
church is not true of the wicked. Yet all Romanism, all 
ritualism, rests on the assumption, that what is said of the 
wheat is true of the chaff,—that what is said of the commu- 
nion of saints is true of a body composed of “ all sorts of men.” 
The argument, then, here is, that as holiness is an attribute 
of the church no body which is not holy can be the church. 
No external, visible society, as such, is holy ; and, therefore, 
the church of which the Scriptures speak is not a visible so- 
ciety, but the communion of saints. 

The same argument may be drawn from the other attributes 
of the church. It is conceded that unity is one of its essen- 
tial attributes. The church is one, as there is and can be 
but one body of Christ. The church as the communion of 
saints is one; as an external society it is not one; therefore, 
the chureh is the company of believers, and not an external 
society. 

The unity of the church is threefold. 1. Spiritual, the unit 
of faith and of communion. 2. Comprehensive; the shovel 
is one as it is catholic, embracing all the people of God. 3. 
Historical; it is the same church in all ages. In all these 
senses, the church, considered as the communion of saints, is 
one; in no one of these senses can unity be predicated of the 
church as visible. 

The church, considered as the communion of saints, is one in 
faith. The Spirit of God leads his people into all truth. He 
takes of the things of Christ and shows them unto them. They 
are all taught of God. The anointing which they have received 
abideth with them, and teacheth them all things,and is truth.— 
(1 John ii. 27.) Under this teaching of the Spirit, which is pro- 
mised to all believers, and which is with and by the word, they 
are all led to the knowledge and belief of all necessary truth. 
And within the limits of such necessary truths, all true Chris- 
tians, the whole cctus sanctorum, or body of believers, are one. 
In all ages and in all nations, wherever there are true Chris- 
tians, you find they have, as to all essential matters, one and 
the same faith. 

The Holy Ghost is the spirit of love as well as of truth, and 
therefore all those in whom he dwells are one in affection as 
well as in faith. They have the same inward experience, the 
same conviction of sin, the same repentance toward God and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, the same love of holiness, and 
desire after conformity to the image of God. There is, there- 
fore, an inward fellowship or congeniality between them, which 
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proves them to be one spirit. They all stand in the same 
relation to God and Christ; they constitute one family, of which 
God is the Father; one kingdom, of which Christ is the Lord. 
They have a common interest and common expectation. The 
triumph of the Redeemer’s kingdom is the common joy and 
triumph of all his people. They have, therefore, the fellow- 

- ship which belongs to the subjects of the same king, to the 
children of the same family, and to the members of the same 
body. If one member suffers, all the members suffer with it; 
and if one member rejoices, all the members rejoice with it. 
This sympathy is an essential characteristic of the body of 
Christ. Those who do not possess this affection and fellow- 
feeling for his members are none of his. This inward spiritual 
communion expresses itself outwardly, not only in acts of kind- 
ness, but especially and appropriately in all acts of Christian 
fellowship. . believers are disposed to recognise each other 
as such, to unite as Christians in the service of their common 
Lord, and to make one joint profession before the world of 
their allegiance to him. In this, the highest and truest sense, 
the church is one. It is one body in Christ Jesus. He dwells 
by his Spirit in all his members, and thus unites them as one 
living whole, leading all to the belief of the same truths, and 
binding all in the bond of peace. This is the unity of which 
the apostle speaks: “‘ There is one body, and one Spirit, even 
as ye are called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in you all.” Such is the unity which 
belongs to the church; it does not belong to any external 
society, and therefore no such society can be the church to 
which the attributes and prerogatives of the body of Christ 
belong. 

In proof that spiritual unity cannot be predicated of the 
external church, it is sufficient to refer to the obvious fact, that 
the Holy Spirit, the ground and bond of that unity, does not 
dwell in all the members of that church. Wherever he dwells 
there are the fruits of holiness, and as those fruits are not found 
in all who profess to be Christians, the Spirit does not dwell 
in them so as to unite them to the body of Christ. The con- 
sequence is, they have neither the unity of faith nor of com- 
munion. 

As to the unity of faith, it is undeniable that all Christian 
societies do not even profess the same faith. While all unite in 
certain doctrines, they each profess or deny what the others 
regard as fatal error or necessary truth. The Greek, Latin, 
and Protestant churches do not regard themselves as one in 
faith. Each declares the others to be heretical. But this is 
not all. Unity of faith does not exist within the pale of these 
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several churches. In each of them all grades and kinds of doc- 
trine, from atheism to orthodoxy, are entertained. No one 
doubts this. It would be preposterous to assert that all the 
members of the Latin church hold the public faith of that 
society. The great body of them do not know what that faith 
is, and multitudes among them are infidels. Neither can any 
one pretend that the standards of the English, Dutch, or Prus- 
sian Church express the faith of all their members. It isa 
notorious and admitted fact, that every form of religious faith 
and infidelity is to be found among the members of those socie- 
ties. Unity of faith, therefore, is one of the attributes of the 
true church which, with no show of truth or reason, can be 
predicated of any external society calling itself the church of 
God. 

The case is no less plain with regard to communion. The 
societies constituting the visible church do not maintain Chris- 
tian communion. They do not all recognise each other as 
brethren, nor do they unite in the offices of Christian worship 
and fellowship. On the contrary, they, in many cases, mutually 
excommunicate each other. The Greek, Latin, and Protestant 
churches—each stands aloof. They are separate communions, 
having no ecclesiastical fellowship whatever. This kind of 
separation, however, is not so entirely inconsistent with the 
communion of saints as the absence of brotherly love, and the 
presence of all unholy affections, which characterise to so great 
an extent these nominal Christians. If it be true that there is 
a warm sympathy, a real brotherly affection between all the 
members of Christ’s body, then nothing can be plainer than that 
the great mass of nominal Christians are not members of that. 
body. The unity of the Spirit, the bond of perfectness, true 
Christian love, does not unite the members of any extended 
visible society into one holy brotherhood; and therefore no such 
society is the church of Christ. 

Romanists answer this argument by vehement assertion. 
They first degrade the idea of unity into that of outward con- 
nection. So that men profess the same faith, they are united 
in faith, even though many of them be heretics or infidels. If 
they receive the same sacraments and submit to the same rulers, 
they are in Christian communion, even though they bite and de- 
vour one another. They, then, boldly assert that the church 
is confined to themselves; that Greeks, Anglicans, Lutherans, 
and Reformed, are out of the church. To make it appear that 
the church, in their view of its nature, is one in faith and in 
communion, they deny that any body of men, or any individual, 
belongs to the church, who does not profess their faith and sub- 
mit to their discipline. Thus even the false, deteriorated idea 
of unity which they claim can be predicated of the church 
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only by denying the Christian name to more than one half of 
Christendom. 

The answer given to this argument by Anglicans of the Ox- 
ford school is still less satisfactory. They admit that the 
church is one in faith and communion,—that either heresy or 
schism is destructive of all saving connection with the body of 
Christ. To all appearance, however, the Church of England 
does not hold the faith of the Church of Rome, nor is she in 
ecclesiastical communion with her Latin sister. She is also 
almost as widely separated from the Greek and Oriental 
Churches. How low must the idea of unity be brought down, 
to make it embrace all these conflicting bodies! The Oxford 
writers, therefore, in order to save their church standing, are 
obliged, first, to teach with Rome that unity of the church is 
merely in appearance or profession; secondly, that England 
and Rome do not differ as to matters of faith; and, thirdly, 
that notwithstanding their mutual denunciations, and, on the 
part of Rome, of the most formal act of excommunication, 
they are still in communion. The unity of communion there- 
fore, is, according to their doctrine, compatible with non-com- 
munion and mutual excommunication. It is, however, a 
contradiction in terms, to assert that the Churches of Rome 
and England, in a state of absolute schism in reference to 
each other, are yet one in faith and communion. The es- 
sential attribute of unity, therefore, cannot be predicated 
of the external church, either as to doctrine or as to fellow- 
ship. 

The second form of unity is catholicity. The church is one, 
because it embraces all the people of God. This was the pro- 
minent idea of unity in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
The church is one, because there is none other. Those out of 
the church are, therefore, out of Christ,—they are not members 
of his body, nor partakers of his Spirit. This is the universal 
faith of Christendom. All denominations, in all ages, have, 
agreeably to the plain teaching of the Scriptures, and the very 
nature of the gospel, maintained that there is no salvation out 
of the church; in other words, that the church is catholic, 
embracing all the people of God in all parts of the world. Of 
course it depends on our idea of the church whether this attri- 
bute of comprehensive unity belongs to it or not. If the church 
is essentially a visible monarchical society, of which the Bishop 
of Rome is the head, then there can be no true religion and no 
salvation out of the pale of that society. To admit the possi- 
bility of men being saved who are not subject to the Pope is 
to admit that they can be saved out of the church; and to say 
they can be saved out of the church is to say they can be saved 
out of Christ, which no Christians admit. If the church is a 
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visible aristocratical society, under the government of prelates 
having succession, then the unity of the church implies that 
those only who are subject to such prelates are within its pale. 
There can, therefore, be neither true religion nor salvation 
except among prelatists. This is a conclusion which flows 
unavoidably from the idea of the church as an external visible 
society. Neither Romanists nor Anglicans shrink from this 
conclusion. They avow the premises and the inevitable se- 
quence. Mr Palmer says: “It is not, indeed, to be supposed 
or believed for a moment, that divine grace would permit the 
really holy and justified members of Christ to fall from the 
way of life. He would only permit the unsanctified, the ene- 
mies of Christ, to sever themselves from that fountain where 
his Spirit is given freely.”* Thishe says in commenting ona 
dictum of Augustine, “ Let us hold it as a thing unshaken and 
firm, that no good mencan divide themselves from the church.” + 
He further quotes Irenzeus as saying that God has placed every 
operation of his Spirit in the church, so that none have the 
Spirit but those who are in the church, “ for where the church 
is, there is the Spirit of God; and where the Spirit of God is, 
there also the church and every grace exist.”{ Cyprian is 
urged as another authority, who says: “‘ Whosoever, divorced 
from the church, is united to an adulteress, is separated from 
the church’s promises; nor shall that man attain the rewards 
of Christ who relinquishes his church. He isa stranger, he 
is profane, he is an enemy.”§ All this is undoubtedly true. It 
is true, as Augustine says, that the good cannot divide them- 
selves from the church; it is true, as Irenzeus says, where the 
church is, there the Spirit of God is, and where the Spirit 
is, there the church. is. This is the favourite motto of Pro- 
testants. It is also true, as Cyprian says, that he who is sepa- 
rated from the church is separated from Christ. This brings 
the nature of the church down to a palpable matter of fact. 
Are there any fruits of the Spirit, any repentance, faith, and 
holy living, among those who do not obey the Pope? If so, 
then the church is not a monarchy of which the Pope is the 
head. Is there any true religion, are there any of the people 
of God who are not subject to prelates? If so, then the church 
is not a society subject to bishops having succession. These 
are questions which can be easily answered. It is, indeed, 
impossible, in every particular case, to discriminate between 
true and false professors of religion; but still, as a class, we 
can distinguish good men from bad men, the children of God 


* Palmer on the Church, vol. i. p. 69. 

+ “Inconcussum firmumque teneamus, nullos bonos ab ea (ecclesia) se posse divi- 
dere.”— Adv. Parmenian, lib. iii, ch. 5. 

t Adv. Heeres., iii. 24, p, 223, 
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from the children of this world. Men do not gather grapes of 
thorns, nor figs of thistles. By their fruit we can know them. 
A wolf may indeed at times appear in sheep’s clothing, never- 
theless, men can distinguish sheep from wolves. e can 
therefore determine, with full assurance, whether it is true, as 
the Romish theory of the church requires, that there is no 
religion among Protestants, whether all the seemingly pious 
men of the English church, for example, are mere hypocrites. 
This is a question about which no rational man has any doubt, 
and, therefore, we see not how any such man can fail to see 
that the Romish theory of the church is false. It is contra- 
dicted by notorious facts. With like assurance we decide 
against the Anglican theory, because if that theory is true, 
then there is no religion, and never has been any, out of the 
pale of the Episcopal church. It is, however, equivalent to a 
confession that we ourselves are destitute of the Spirit of Christ, 
to refuse to recognise as his people the thousands of Presby- 
terians, Lutherans, and Reformed, who have lived for his ser- 
vice, and died to his glory. Here the ritual theory of the 
church breaks down entirely. If the church is an external 
society, that society must include all good men, all the children 
of God in the world. No such society does embrace all such 
men, and, therefore, the church is not a visible society,—it is 
a communion of saints. The very fact that a man is a saint, a 
child of God that is born of the Spirit, makes him a member 
of the church. To say, therefore, with Augustine, that no good 
man can leave the church, is only to say that the good will 
love and cleave to each other; to say, with Irenzus, that 
where the Spirit of God is there is the church, is to say, the 
presence of the Spirit makes the church; and to say with 
Cyprian, that he who is separated from the church is separated 
from Christ, is only saying, that if a man love not his brother 
whom he hath seen, he cannot love God whom he hath not 
seen. If the church is the communion of saints, it includes all 
saints; it has catholic unity because it embraces all the 
children of God. And to say there is no salvation out of the 
church, in this sense of the word, is only saying there is no 
salvation for the wicked, for the unrenewed and unsanctified. 
But to say there is no piety and no salvation out of the papal or 
prelatic church, is very much like doing despite unto the Spirit 
of God; it is to say of multitudes of true Christians what the 
Pharisees said of our Lord: “ They cast out devils through 
Beelzebub the chief of the devils,’—that is, it is denying the 
well-authenticated work of the Spirit, and attributing to some 
other and some evil source what is really the operation of the 
Holy Ghost. Wherever the Spirit of God is, there the church 
is; and as the Spirit is not only within, but without all external 
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church organizations, so the church itself cannot be limited to 
any visible society. 

The historical unity of the church is its perpetuity; its 
remaining one and the same in all ages. In this sense, also, 
the true church is one. It is now what it was in the days of 
the apostles. It has continued the same without interruption, 
from the beginning, and is to continue until the final consum- 
mation; for the gates of hell can never prevail against it. 
About this there is no dispute; all Christians admit the church 
to be in this sense perpetual. In asserting the historical unity, 
or uninterrupted continuance of the church, all must maintain 
the unbroken continuance of every thing which, according to 
their several theories, is essential to its existence. If the 
church is a visible society, professing the true faith, and sub- 
ject to lawful prelates, and especially to the Pope of Rome, 
then the perpetuity of the church supposes the continued exist- 
ence of such a society, thus organised, always professing the 
true faith, and always subject to its lawful rulers. There must 
therefore always be an external visible society; that society 
must profess the truth; there must always be prelates legiti- 
mately consecrated, and a lawful pope. If, according to the 
Anglican theory, the church is precisely what Romanists de- 
clare it to be, except subjection to the pope, then its perpetuity 
involves all the particulars above mentioned, except the con- 
tinued recognition of the headship of the bishop of Rome. 
If, on the other hand, the church is a company of believers, if 
it is the communion of saints, all that is essential to its per- 
petuity is that there should always be believers. It is not 
necessary they should be externally organised, much less is it 
necessary that they should be organised in any prescribed 
form. It is not necessary that any line of officers should be 
uninterruptedly continued; much less is it necessary that 
those officers should be prelates or popes. All that God has 
promised, and all that we have a right to expect is, that the 
true worshippers of the Lord Jesus shall never entirely fail. 
They may be few and scattered ; they may be even unknown 
to each other, and, in a great measure, to the world; they 
may be as the seven thousand in the days of the prophet Elijah, 
who had not bowed the knee unto Baal; still, so long as they 
exist, the church, considered as the communion of saints, the 
mystical body of Christ on earth, continues to exist. 

The argument from this source, in favour of the Protestant 
theory of the church, is, that in no other sense is the church 
perpetual. No existing external society has continued unin- 
terruptedly to profess the true faith. Rome was at one time 
Arian,—at another Pelagian,—at another, according to the 
judgment of the Church of England, idolatrous. All Latin 
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churches were subject to the instability of the Church of Rome. 
No existing eastern church has continued the same in its doc- 
trines from the times of the apostles to the present time. That 
there has been an interrupted succession of popes and prelates 
validly consecrated, is admitted to be a matter of faith, and 
not of sight. From the nature of the case, it does not admit 
of historical proof. The chances, humanly speaking, are as a 
million to one against it. If it is assumed, it must be on the 
ground of the supposed necessity of such succession to the 
perpetuity of the church, which is a matter of promise. But 
the church can exist without a pope, without prelates, yea, 
without presbyters, if in its essential nature it is the commu- 
nion of saints. There is, therefore, no promise of an uninter- 
rupted succession of validly ordained church officers, and con- 
sequently no foundation for faith in any such succession. In 
the absence of any such promise, the historical argument 
against “apostolic succession” becomes overwhelming and 
unanswerable. 

We must allow the attributes of the church to determine 
our conception of its nature. If no external society is perpe- 
tual,—if every existing visible church has more than once 
apostatised from the faith, then the church must be some- 
thing which can continue in the midst of the general defection 
of all external societies,_then external organization is not 
essential to the church, much less can any particular mode of 
organization be essential to its existence. The only church 
which is holy, which is one, which is catholic, apostolic, and 
perpetual, is the communion of saints, the company of faithful 
men, the mystical body of Christ, whose only essential bond of 
union is the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. That Spirit, how- 
ever, always produces faith and love, so that all in whom he 
dwells are united in faith and Christian fellowship. And as, 
in virtue of the divine promise, the Spirit is to remain con- 
stantly gathering in the people of God, until Christ comes the 
second time, so the church can never fail. The attributes, 
then, of holiness, unity, and perpetuity, do not belong to any 
external society, and, therefore, no such society can be the 
church. They are all found, in their strictest sense and highest 
measure, in the communion of saints, and, therefore, the saints 
constitute the one, holy, apostolic, catholic church. 

Argument from the promises and prerogatives of the church.— 
The Scriptures abound with promises addressed to the church, 
and they ascribe certain prerogatives to it. From the charac- 
ter of these promises and prerogatives, we may infer the nature 
of the church. 

1, The most comprehensive of the promises in question is 
that of the continued presence of Christ, by the indwelling of: 
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his Spirit. This promise is often given in express terms, and 
is involved in the description of the church as the body of 
Christ and the temple of God. It is not his body, neither is 
it the temple of God, without the presence of the Spirit. The 
presence of God is not inoperative. It is like the presence of 
light and heat, or of knowledge and love, which of necessity 
manifest themselves by their effects. In like manner, and by 
a like necessity, the presence of God is manifested by holiness, 
righteousness, and peace. He is not where these graces are 
not ; just as certainly as light is not present in the midst of 
darkness. The promise of God to his church is, “‘Lo, I am with 
you always; in every age and in every part of the world;” so 
that where the Spirit of God is, there is the church; and 
where the church is, there is the Spirit. The presence pro- 
mised is, therefore, a perpetual presence. It is also universal. 
God does not promise to be with the officers of the church to 
the exclusion of the members; nor with some members to the 
exclusion of others. The soul is not in the head of the human 
body to the exclusion of the limbs; nor is it in the eyes and 
ears to the exclusion of the hands or feet. So long as it is in 
the body at all, it is in the whole body. In like manner the 
promised presence of God with his church relates to all its 
members. 

If this is so, if God has promised to be with his church,—if 
his presence is operative,—if it is perpetual and all-pervading, 
then it is plain that this promise was never made to any exter- 
nal society, for to no such society has it ever been fulfilled. 
No such society has had the persistency in truth and holiness 
which the divine presence of necessity secures. If in one age 
it professes the truth, in another it professes error. If at one 
time its members appear holy, at another they are most mani- 
festly corrupt. Or, if some manifest the presence of the Spirit, 
others give evidence that they are not under his influence. It 
is, therefore, just as plain that God is not always present with 
the external church as that the sun is not always above our 
horizon. The nominal church would correspond with the real, 
the visible with the invisible, if the promise of the divine pre- 
sence belonged to the former. With his own people God is 
always present; they, therefore, must constitute that church 
to whom the promise of his presence belongs. 

2. The promise of divine teaching is made to the church. 
This is included in the promise of the Holy Spirit, who is the 
Spirit of truth, the source of light and knowledge, wherever he 
dwells. Christ, when about to leave the world, promised his 
disciples that he would send them the Spirit to guide them 
into all truth. With regard to this promise it is to be re- 
marked—1. That it is made to all the members of the church. 
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It is not the peculium of its officers, for it is expressly said, 
Ye shall be all taught of God. And the apostle John says to 
all believers, “‘ Ye have an unction from the Holy One, and ye 
know all things.” 2. It relates only to necessary truths. God 
has not promised to teach his people all science, nor has he 
promised to render them infallible in matters of religion, All 
he has promised is to teach them whatever is necessary to 
their salvation, and to qualify them for the work to which they 
are called. 3. This divine teaching is effectual and abiding. 
“ The anointing,” says the apostle, “ which ye have received 
of him abideth with you.” Those who are taught of God, 
therefore, continue in the knowledge and acknowledgment of 
the truth. 

That such divine teaching is not promised to any external 
society is plain—1]. Because all the constituent members of no 
such society are thus divinely taught. The visible church in- 
cludes “all sorts of men,” good and bad, ignorant and enlight- 
ened, heterodox and orthodox, believing and infidel. Of the 
members of that society, therefore, that is not true which the 
Scriptures declare to be true with regard to the members of 
the church. They are not all taught of God. 2. Within the 
pale of every external, and especially of every denominational 
church, there is heresy, either secret or avowed. But the 
teaching of God, as has been shown, precludes the possibility 
of fundamental error. There may be great diversity of views 
on many points of doctrine, but as to every thing necessary to 
salvation all the members of the body of Christ must agree. It 
is, however, notorious and avowed, that in the Church of Scot- 
land, of England, and of Rome, all forms of doctrine, from the 
purest scriptural faith down to the lowest scepticism, are to 
be found; therefore, no such society can be the church to 
which this divine teaching is promised. 3. The teaching of 
God being perpetual, securing constancy in the acknowledg- 
ment of the truth, none but those who continue in the truth 
ean belong to the church to which that teaching is promised. 
This fidelity is an attribute of the invisible church alone, and 
therefore the communion of saints is the body to which this 
promise is made. 

3. A third promise is that of divine protection. By this 
promise the church is secured from internal decay and from 
external destruction. Its enemies are numerous and powerful ; 
they are ever on the watch, and most insidious in their attacks. 
Without the constant protection of her divine Sovereign, the 
church would soon entirely perish. This promise is made to 
every individual member of the church. They are all the 
members of his body, and his body, redeemed and sanctified, 
can never perish. No man, he says, shall ever pluck them out 
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of his hand. They may be sorely tempted; they may be 
seduced into many errors, and even into sin; but Satan shall 
not triumph over them. They may be persecuted, and driven 
into the caverns and dens of the earth, but though cast down, 
they are never forsaken. 

That this promise of protection is not made to the external 
church is plain—1. Because multitudes included within the pale 
of that church are not the subjects of this divine protection. 
2. The external church has not been preserved from apostasy. 
Both before and since the advent of Christ, idolatry or false 
doctrine has been introduced and tolerated by the official 
organs of that church. 3. A society dispersed is, for the 
time being, destroyed. Its organization being dissolved, it 
ceases to exist as a society. From such disorganization or 
dispersion, the visible church has not been protected, and 
therefore it cannot be the body to which this promise of pro- 
tection belongs. 

4. We find in the Scriptures frequent assurances that the 
church is to extend from sea to sea, from the rising to the set- 
ting of the sun; that all nations and people are to flow unto it. 
These promises the Jews referred to their theocracy. Jerusa- 
lem was to be the capital of the world; the King of Zion was 
to be the King of the whole earth, and all nations were to be 
subject tothe Jews. Judaizing Christians interpret these same 
predictions as securing the universal prevalence of the theo- 
cratic church, with its pope or prelates. In opposition to both, 
the Redeemer said, “My kingdom is not of this world.” His 
apostles also taught that the kingdom of God consists in righte- 
ousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. The extension of 
the church, therefore, consists in the prevalence of love to God 
and man, of the worship and service of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
It matters not how the saints may be associated ; it is not their 
association, but their faith and love, that makes them the 
church, and as they multiply and spread, so does the church 
extend. All the fond anticipations of the Jews, founded on a 
false interpretation of the divine promises, were dissipated by 
the advent of a Messiah whose kingdom is not of this world. 
History is not less effectually refuting the ritual theory of the 
church, by showing that piety, the worship and obedience of 
Christ, the true kingdom of God, is extending far beyond the 
limits which that theory would assign to the dominion of the 
Redeemer. 

5. The great promise made to the church is holiness and 
salvation. “Christ,” it is said, “loved the church, and gave him- 
self for it; that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the wash- 
ing of water by the word; that he might present it to himself 
a glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
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thing; but that it should be holy and without blemish.” This 
and similar passages plainly teach that holiness and salvation 
are promised to every member of the church. This is obvious— 
1. Because these are blessings of which individuals alone are 
susceptible. It is not a community or society, as such, that is 
redeemed, regenerated, sanctified, and saved. Persons, and 
not communities, are the subjects of these blessings. 2. This 
follows from the relation of the church to Christ as his body. 
The members of the church are members of Christ. They 
are in him partakers of his life, and the subjects of his grace. 
3. It is, in fact, a conceded point. It is the common doctrine 
of all Christians that out of the church there is no salvation, 
and within the church there is no perdition. It is the doctrine 
of all ritualists that those who die in communion with the 
church are saved. To this conclusion they are unavoidably 
led by what the Scriptures teach concerning the church, as 
the body of Christ and temple of God. Protestants admit the 
justice of the conclusion. They acknowledge that the Bible as 
plainly teaches that every member of the church shall be 
saved, as that every penitent believer shall be admitted into 
heaven. If this is so, as both parties virtually concede, it 
determines the nature of the church. If all the members of 
the church are saved, the church must consist exclusively of 
saints, and not “of all sorts of men.” 

Membership in the church being thus inseparably connected 
with salvation, to represent the church as a visible society is— 
1. To make the salvation of men to depend upon their external 
relation, entirely irrespective of their moral character. 2. It is 
to promise salvation to multitudes against whom God denounces 
wrath. 3. It is to denounce wrath on many to whom God pro- 
mises salvation. 4. It therefore utterly destroys the nature of 
true religion. 

The argument for the true doctrine concerning the church, 
derived from the divine promises, is this: —Those promises, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, are made to the humble, the penitent, 
and believing; the church, therefore, must consist exclusively 
of the regenerated. Those to whom the promises of divine 
presence, guidance, protection, and salvation, are made, cannot 
be a promiscuous multitude of “all sorts of men.” That theory 
of the church, therefore, which makes it an external society is 
necessarily destructive of religion and morality. Of religion, 
because it teaches that our relation to God depends on outward 
circumstances, and not on the state of the heart and character 
of the life. If, by an external rite or outward profession, we 
are made ‘“‘members of Christ,” “the children of God,” and 
“ inheritors of the kingdom of heaven;” if we are thus united 
to that body to which all the promises are made; and if our 
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connection with the church or body of Christ can be dissolved 
only by heresy, schism, or excommunication, then of necessity 
religion is mere formalism, church membership is the only con- 
dition of salvation, and church ceremonies the only exercises 
of piety. 

This natural tendency of the theory in question is, indeed, 
in many minds, counteracted by opposing influences. Men who 
have access to the Bible cannot altogether resist the power of 
its truths. They are thus often saved, in a measure, from the 
perverting influence of their false views of the church. The 
whole tendency, however, of such error is to evil. It perverts 
one’s views of the nature of religion and of the conditions of 
salvation. It leads men to substitute for real piety the indul- 
gence of religious sentiment. They expend on the church as 
an esthetic idea, or as represented in a cathedral, the awe, the 
reverence, the varied emotions, which similate the fear of God 
and love of his excellence. This kind of religion often satisfies 
those whose consciences are too much enlightened, and whose 
tastes are too much refined, to allow them to make full use of 
the theory that the visible church is the body of Christ, and all 
its members the children of God. 

This doctrine is no less destructive of morality than of reli- 
gion. How can it be otherwise, if all the promises of God are 
made to men, not as penitent and holy, but as members of an 
external society; and if membership in that society requires, as 
Bellarmine and Mr Palmer, Oxford and Rome, teach, no inter- 
nal virtue whatever? This injurious tendency of ritualism is 
not a matter of logical inference merely. It is abundantly 
demonstrated by history. The ancient Jews believed that God 
had made a covenant which secured the salvation of all the na- 
tural descendants of Abraham, uponcondition of their adherence 
to the external theocracy. They might be punished for their 
sins, but, according to their doctrine, no circumcised Israelite 
ever entered hell. The effect of this doctrine was manifest in 
their whole spirit and character. External connection with the 
church, and practice of its rites and ceremonies, constituted 
their religion. They would not eat with unwashen hands, nor 
pray unless towards Jerusalem; but they would devour widows’ 
houses, and, for a pretence, make long prayers. They were 
whited sepulchres, fair in the sight of men, but within full of 
dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness. The same effect has 
been produced by the doctrine which makes salvation depend 
upon connection with a visible society in the Greek and Latin 
churches. Ecclesiastical services have taken the place of 
spiritual worship. Corruption of morals has gone hand in hand 
with the decline of religion. The wicked are allowed to retain 
their standing in the church, and are led to consider themselves 
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as perfectly safe so long as embraced within its communion; 
and, no matter what their crimes, they are committed to the 
dust “ in the sure hope of a blessed resurrection.” 

There is one effect of this false theory of the church which 
ought to be specially noticed. It is the parent of bigotry,— 
religious pride combined with malignity. Those who ery, The 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are we, are an 
abomination in the sight. of God. That this spirit is the legiti- 
mate fruit of the ritual theory is plain. That theory leads a 
particular class of men to regard themselves, on the ground of 
their external relations, as the special favourites of heaven. It 
is of course admitted that a sense of God’s favour, the assu- 
rance of his love, is the fountain of all holy affections and right 
actions. Hence the Bible is filled with the declarations of his 
love for his people; and hence the Holy Spirit is sent to shed 
abroad his love in their hearts. The assurance of the divine 
favour, however, produces holiness, only when we have right 
apprehensions of God, and of the way in which his love comes 
to be exercised towards us. When we see that he is of purer 
eyes than to look upon sin; that it is only for Christ’s sake he 
is propitious to the guilty; that the love and indulgence of sin 
are proof that we are not the objects of his favour, the more 
we see of our unworthiness, the more grateful are we for his 
undeserved love, and the more desirous to be conformed to his 
image. But when men believe they are the favourites of God, 
because members of a particular society,—that no matter what 
their personal character, they are objects of God's special love, 
then the natural and inevitable effect is pride, contempt, intol- 
erance, malignity, and, when they dare, persecution. The em- 
pirical proof of the truth of this remark is found in the history 
of the Jews, of the Brahmins, of the Mahometans, and of 
the Christian church. It is to be found in the practical effect 
of the doctrine in question, wherever it has prevailed. The 
Jews regarded themselves as the peculiar favourites of God in 
virtue of their descent from Abraham, and irrespective of their 
personal character. This belief rendered them proud, con- 
temptuous, intolerant, and malignant towards all beyond their 
exclusive circle. In the Christian church we always find the 
same spirit connected with this doctrine, expressed under one 
set of circumstances by anathemas, enforced by the rack and 
stake; under another, by denying the mercy of God to the 
penitent and believing, if not subject to “ pastors having suc- 
cession;” by setting up exclusive claims to be the church of 
God; by contemptuous language and deportment towards their 
fellow-Christians; and, as in the case of Mr Palmer, with the 
open avowal of the right and duty of persecution. 

Such are the legitimate effects of this theory,—effects which 
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it has never failed to produce. It is essentially Antinomian 
in its tendency, destructive of true religion, and injurious to 
holy living, and therefore cannot be in accordance with the 
Word and will of God. 

The only answer given to this fatal objection is an evasion. 
Ritualists abandon pro hac vice their theory. They teach that, 
to the visible church, Christ has promised his constant pre- 
sence, his guidance, his protection, and his saving grace; and 
that in order to membership in this church, no internal virtue 
is required, no regeneration, piety, sanctity, visible or invisible. 
But when it is objected, that if the promises are made to the 
visible church, they are made to the wicked, for the wicked 
are within the pale of that church, they answer, “ The wicked 
are not really in the church;” the church really consists of 
“the elect, the predestinated, the sanctified.”* As soon, 
however, as this difficulty is out of sight, they return to their 
theory, and make the church to consist “ of all sorts of men.” 
This temporary admission of the truth does not counteract 
the tendency of the constant inculcation of the doctrine, that 
membership in that body to which the promises are made is 
secured by external profession. Wherever that doctrine is 
taught, there the very essence of Antinomianism is inculcated, 
and there the fruits of Antinomianism never fail to appear. 

The same argument, afforded by a consideration of the pro- 
mises made to the church to determine its nature, flows from 
a corfsideration of its prerogatives. Those prerogatives are 
the authority to teach, and the right to exercise discipline. 
These are included in the power of the keys. This is not the 
place for any formal exhibition of the nature and limitations 
of this power. To construct the argument to be now presented, 
it is only necessary to assume what all Christians concede. 
Christ has given his church the authority to teach, and to bind 
and loose. He has promised to ratify her decisions, and to 
enforce her judgments. In this general statement all denomi- 
nations of Christians agree. Our present question is, To whom 
does this power belong? To the church, of course. But is it 
to the visible church, as such, irrespective of the spiritual 
state of its members, or is it to the church considered as 
the communion of saints? The answer to this question makes 
all the difference betweeen Popery and Protestantism, between 
the Inquisition and the liberty wherewith Christ has made his 
people free. 


The prerogative in question does not belong to the visible 
church, or to its superior officers, but to the company of 
believers and their appropriate organs—1. Because it presup- 
poses the presence and guidance of the Holy Spirit. It is 

* Palmer on the Church, vol. i., pp. 28, 58. 
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only because the church is the organ of the Spirit of Christ, 
and therefore only so far as it is his organ, that the teaching 
of the church is the teaching of Christ, or that her decisions 
will be ratified in heaven. It has, however, been abundantly 
proved from the Word of God that the Holy Spirit dwells only 
in true believers; they only are his organs, and therefore it is 
only the teaching and discipline of his own people, as guided 
by his Spirit, that Christ has promised to ratify. To them 
alone belongs the prerogative in question, and to any external 
body, only on the assumption of their being, and only as far as 
they are what they profess to be, the true children of God. 
No external visible body, as such, is so far the organ of the 
Holy Spirit that its teachings are the teaching of Christ, and 
its decisions His judgments. No such body is, therefore, the 
church to which the power of doctrine and the key of the 
kingdom of heaven have been committed. 

2. As it is undeniable that the visible church is always a 
mixed body, and often controlled in its action by wicked or 
worldly men, if Christ had promised to ratify the teaching 
and discipline of that body, he would be bound to sanction what 
was contrary to his own Word and Spirit. It is certain that 
unrenewed men are governed by the spirit of the world, or by 
that spirit which works in the children of disobedience, and it 
is no less certain that the visible church has often been com- 
posed, in great measure, of unrenewed men; if, therefore, to 
them has been committed this prerogative, then the people of 
God are, by Christ’s own command, bound to obey the world 
and those governed by its spirit. If wicked men, whether in 
the church or out of it, cast us out of their communion, because 
of the opposition between us and them, it is nothing more than 
the judgment of the world. It is neither the judgment of 
Christ nor of his church. But if true believers refuse us their 
fellowship, because of our opposition to them as believers, it is 
a very different matter. It is one thing to be rejected by the 
wicked because they are wicked, and quite another to be cast 
off by the good because they are good. It is only the judgment 
of his own people, and even of his own people only as they 
submit to the guidance of his own Spirit (1. e., of his people ag 
his people), that Christ has promised to ratify in heaven. The 
condemnation of Christ himself by the Jewish church, of Athan- 
asius by the church of the fifth century, of Protestants by the 
Church of Rome, was but the judgment of the world, and of 
him who is the god of this world. 

3. If the power of the keys is, as ritualists teach, committed 
to the chief officers of the church as a visible society, if it is 
their official prerogative, then there can be no such thing as 
the right of private judgment. Such a right can have no place 
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in the presence of the Spirit of God. If the chief officers of 
the church, without regard to their character, are the organs 
of that Spirit, then all private Christians are bound to submit 
without hesitation to all their decisions. This, as is well known, 
is the doctrine and practice of all those churches which hold 
that the promises and prerogatives pertaining to the church 
belong to the church as a visible society. All private judgment, 
all private responsibility, are done away. But, according to the 
Scriptures, it is the duty of every Christian to try the spirits 
whether they be of God, to reject an apostle, or an angel from 
heaven, should he deny the faith, and of that denial such 
Christian is of necessity the judge. Faith, moreover, is an act 
for which every man is personally responsible; his salvation 
depends upon his believing the truth. He must, therefore, 
have the right to believe God, let the chief officers of the church 
teach what they may. The right of private judgment is, there- 
fore, a divine right. It is incompatible with the ritual theory 
of the church, but perfectly consistent with the Protestant 
doctrine, that the church is the communion of saints. The 
latter is consequently the true doctrine. 

4. The fact that the teaching of the visible church has so often 
been contradictory and heretical, that council is against coun- 
cil, one age against another age, one part of the church against 
another part, is a clear proof that the prerogative of authorita- 
tive teaching was never given by Christ to any such erring body. 
And the fact that the external church has so often excom- 
municated and persecuted the true people of God, is proof 
positive that hers are not the decisions which are always ratified 
in heaven. 

There are many difficult questions respecting the “ power of 
the keys,” which are not here alluded to. All that is now 
necessary is to show that this is a prerogative which cannot 
belong to the visible church as such. It can belong to her only 
so far as she is the organ of the church invisible, to which all 
the attributes, the promises, and prerogatives of the true church 
are to be referred. And no more wicked or more disastrous 
mistake has ever been made than to transfer to the visible 
society of professors of the true religion, subject to bishops 
having succession, the promises and prerogatives of the body 
of Christ. It is to attribute to the world the attributes of the 
church; to the kingdom of darkness the prerogatives of the 
kingdom of light. It is to ascribe to wickedness the character 
and blessedness of goodness. Every such historical church 
has been the world baptized; all the men of a generation, or of 
a nation, are included in the pale of such a communion. If they 
are the church, who are the world? If they are the kingdom 
of light, who constitute the kingdom of darkness? To teach 
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that the promises and prerogatives of the church belong to 
these visible societies, is to teach that they belong to the 
world, organised under a particular form and called by a 
new name. 
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THERE are three ways in which we may meet the spiritual 
extravagances of our time. The first is to fall in with them, 
and try to make oneself famous in that way. There is a philo- 
sophy of so profound depth and such intuitional insight, that 
it can find coherence, esoteric meaning, intense vitality, and a 
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truth comprehensive of all truth in Spinoza, Hegel, Carlyle, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Channing, “The Conflict of Ages,” 
Dr Bushnell, Mahomet, Henry James, and Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. It boggles a little at Theodore Parker, Andrew Jack- 
son Davis, and Joseph Smith, jun.; but, on the whole, can see 
a fiery iridescence in them, which glimmers and shimmers into 
radiance, and brings out a “reminiscential evocation” of the 
central verity. This same philosophy finds truth also at the 
other pole of the magnet, in Brownson and Pusey, Newman 
and Archdeacon Wilberforce, Schaff and Nevin, Fénélon and 
Madame Guyon. The world has been shallow, philosophy 
bald, religion an alternate febrility and platitude. We now 
inaugurate the historic life and the organic church; the deep 
stillness of meditation and the strength and sweetness of a 
profound and mystic quietude. The little accidents of the 
evolution of Pantheism and Popery at the two poles cannot be 
helped; mind must have its sway, and the interior inspiration 
of the heart and the reason must not be balked. An Igna- 
tius Loyola, or a John of Leyden, has now a rare chance for a 
niche in history. 

The second way is, like Horatius Cocles, to fight the whole 
army. And of this plan there are two methods. One is the 
skiamachia, or shadow fight; the stout denial that there is 
any law of unity or relation in the entire movement. The men 
of this kind say, that there have always been errorists, and 
always will be; that there is no telling where they will break 
out, nor what absurdities they will hold; that one thing is as 
likely to turn up as another; and that the whole business, 
new philosophy, new divinity, new schemes of philanthropy, 
and all other new notions, are one grand humbug. This plan 
has the great advantage of being comprehensive. It is rather 
inconsistent with railroads, the electric telegraph, and Layard’s 
Nineveh, all of which are new things; but, as these are palpa- 
ble, all that is necessary is to deny the value of every thing new 
not cognisable by the senses, and they are again on firm ground. 
The second anti-progressive division admits the strength of 
the movement, but gives it over wholesale to Apollyon. It is 
heresy and infidelity, one or the other, or both mixed. And 
if a comprehensive maxim is needed, we have it: “ What is new 
in it is not true, and what is true is not new.” What a world 
of thinking is thus saved! What a gentle glow of self-compla- 
cency kept up! What a fine flavour of respectability in being 
so conservative ! 

The third of these methods says, Where there is so much 
smoke there must be some fire. So immense a current must 
be obeying some law; so vast a variety of facts, theoretical and 
practical, in the theological, philosophical, historical, biogra- 
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phical, poetical domains of thought; so great a multitude of 
minds set upon similar things, common people on the one hand, 
and what is remarkable, on the other, many of the very finest 
minds of the age; so general a sense, coming up from every 
direction, of the need of new investigations; so much wisdom 
and so much absurdity, such refined conception, such gross 
nonsense; in fine, such an apparently unexpected, and—tak- 
ing human-nature as it is—unnatural a rush in the direction 
of spirituality ;—all this indicates something extraordinary. It 
ought to be carefully examined. It ought to be understood. 
If these are living forces, let them have field and scope; if 
this is the dawn of a more spiritual time, let us welcome it; if 
a philosophy which will better express our religion and give it 
more power, let us know it; if it is a delusion of the author of 
lies, let us find the way to meet it promptly, and crush it. 

The truth is, we are in the midst of an antagonism. It is the 
shock of the meeting between the triumphant materialism that 
has realised itself in the steam-engine, the cotton factory, the 
California gold and “manifest destiny” of America, and a 
spiritualism, which, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, has 
moved on its way with the invincibility characteristic of the 
time and the race, until materialism is obliged to look to it- 
self. Spiritualism, catching the extravagance of every thing 
else in America, is not content to be a power merely; it de- 
mands to rule. It is time its bearings were taken and its 
claims analysed. 

If there is any thing that we reviewers can do that is useful, 
it is the interpreting for men the tendencies of the times. If 
any thing is satisfactory to a man who thinks at all, it is the 
classifying for him the movements of his age, and enabling him 
to see how that which he supposed to be a chaos is the result 
of a law. 

This Jaw may be many ways, and in many movements, more 
or less clearly expressed. The expressions, however, are not 
so material. The interest lies in the fact that such a law és 
manifesting itself in many ways, and that it has a significance 
deep as the heart of humanity, and noble as the designs of the 
Infinite Lawgiver. 

It is beginning to be understood that no man is fit to write 
history, who does not recognise in it connections stretching 
from age to age: that he who does not see in it a philosophy, 
sees men but as trees walking. Niebuhr, whom it does one 
good to read for his insight, quotes a remark that might be 
taken as a key to all true history: “It is thought that at 
length people will come’ to read ancient history as if it had 
really happened.” Another remark of his is most germane to 
our purpose: “ We stand at the very threshold of a new era 
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-in the history of antiquity. In all its details, the ancient world 
will acquire a fresh reality, and, fifty years hence, essays will 
appear on the history of these nations, compared with which 
our present knowledge is like the chemistry, such as it was a 
hundred years before the time of Berzelius.”* 

It is not, perhaps, so fully recognised, that as God governs 
all things, and all the race are connected, he impresses at once 
one great tendency upon men, and that the pulse of humanity 
thus beats together. The man who understands and can use 
these tendencies is the one who is prepared on a grand scale 
to do good. 

No sensible person thinks that Peter the Hermit could have 
roused Europe, unless there had been a tendency in the moral 
atmosphere to that form of enthusiasm, and Hildebrand and 
Luther were at least as much exponents of their time as mould- 
ers of it. However it may gratify human vanity to suppose 
great minds to be world-controllers, yet the quiet observer 
knows that the world-controller is at least as much a shrewd 
observer of mental currents. 

A tendency like an epidemic, a black death or cholera, may 
be merely deadly, of the nature of pure infliction; or it may be 
salutary, resting on deep grounds, indicating one of the forward 
steps in the world’s progress. Universal in its influence, its 
manifestations may be here philosophic, there grotesque, here 
mingling with the deep things of religion, there casting an un- 
real look over the most solid truth. In short, the very varieties 
of manifestation and its motley character are the proofs of the 
universality of the tendency. 

The word “spiritual” will occur so often in this article that 
we will begin with a definition. By “spiritualism” we mean 
that which comes nearest to the spirit or essence of a thing, 
that which finds its heart, or idea. In philosophy, it exalts the 
soul over matter; in religion, it seeks whatever brings God and 
man into most intimate union; in every thing, it searches out 
life. It may miss these; it may run wild; with such depraved 
minds as ours it may become heretical ; it may need strict regi- 
men; but still this, as we have defined it, is its ideal. 

We will show how men, with greater or less success, are 
“feeling after” this; that they are dissatisfied with superficiali- 
ties, and that he who would gain the public mind in future must 

‘set this aim high before him. 

A most remarkable work is Mr Sears’ “ Regeneration.” It 
bears this imprimatur: “The following Treatise was written 
at the request of the Executive Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association, who earnestly commend it to publie 
attention. As individuals they may not concur in every opinion 

* Niebuhr’s Ancient History, vol. i., p. 99. 
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advanced, nor adopt every verbal expression employed by the 
writer, but they unanimously and cordially approve of the great 
thoughts and principles that form the basis of the work, and of 
the spirit and temper in which it is written. They publish it 
because they believe that the clearness and strength with which 
it states and enforces the great practical doctrines of Christi- 
anity, and the beauty and power with which it portrays and re- 
commends the profoundest religious experience, will secure and 
reward a thorough study.” 

We knew there were two parties among Unitarians, and that 
the better one was reaching towards something warmer and 
more evangelical than the dry husks of old-fashioned ration- 
alism ; but we were not prepared for this book. It formally 
discusses human depravity and the method of salvation. Mr 
Sears says: “ These are the topics which we now approach, and 
we do it in the persuasion that they underlie all our business 
and all our theologies, and that ..... they never pressed 
more urgently upon the common mind than now.” 

Three theories of depravity are mentioned. The first is that 
of the Westminster Confession, as Mr Sears understands it, 
which need not detain us, as he rejects it. The second is the 
Pelagian theory, which he states clearly, and rejects in the fol- 
lowing extraordinaryterms: “May we suggest that it is a survey 
of human nature only upon the surface, without sounding its 
mystic and troubled deep? Hence those who adopt it so often 
recede from it, as the mysteries that lie within successively re- 
veal themselves. Hence a chureh formed around this as one 
of its central principles will seldom retain that class of minds 
whose habits of thought are ascetie or introspective, or whose 
deep and surging sensibilities demand some potent voice to 
guide and to soothe them, some light to explain their dark and 
terrible on-goings.” His own theory of depravity is, we hesi- 
tate not to say, one of the most fearful ever broached. He thus 
‘states its foundation-principle: “Transmissive dispositions and 
proclivities to evil, coming down along a line of tainted ancestry, 
and gathering strength and volume on their way by every gene- 
ration that transmits them, is a fact that is universal, and so an 
irreversible law of human descent.” The head of the race sinned 
and so introduced evil, which, grown into habit and propensit; 
to wrong, ever increasing and deepening, tainted all mankind, 
and by a kind of geometrical progression went on from bad to 
worse in the entire race. Then each great division of men had 
its own separate depravity, or bad character, which formed its 
general characteristic, superadded to the general depravation 
of the entire race; each nation had its own special vice; each 
family its own; for a terrible organic law binds each to each, 
until development becomes only the outflow of evil. Nor was 
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_ it only the original depravity of the first father, or the several 

heads of subdivisions that was perpetuated; but acquired vices 
took on successively hereditary forms, and so entered into the 
fearful stream. Adam “sinned, and there, alas! began the 
work of the degradation of the species; the balance between 
good and evil began to dip the wrong way, his successors kept 
adding to the weight, sin became more facile with every genera- 
tion, till the scale came heavily down. And this is THE FALL 
OF MAN. Or, to seek an image which will perhaps give us at 
once the apostle’s unclouded meaning: He regards the race in 
its totality, as an organic whole, as making one orb of being. 
With the first man’s sin it began to dip into darkness, and the 
line of shade encroached upon it till it hung in disastrous 
eclipse.” * 

And this is the theology that complains of the gloominess of 
Calvinism! AXsthetic and graceful Unitarianism has surely 
reached an unlooked-for point in self-consciousness. It is 
grappling with the deepest problems of our nature. The result 
cannot but be auspicious. 

On the subject of the necessity of divine power to renew 
human nature the book is very explicit. Pantheism is first 
utterly repudiated: “We know of no spiritual influence 
which is not the outbreathing life of a living person. Out of 
man and above man, out of nature and above nature, is the 
divine Person.”+ “The mission of Christianity was not 
development, but reconstruction.” “That man has the power 
of originating truth and goodness is one of the illusions of his 
own pride.” 

The writer in bringing in his theology of the Mediator uses 
language that thrills along the nerves of every Christian man. 
One involuntarily asks, What kind of Unitarianism is this? 
‘‘ No finite power and influence can create us anew. No models 
of human virtue, however pure and perfect, are to regenerate 
and save us. Christ has placed before me an example of 
human perfection, and told me to follow in his steps. And is 
that all? If that be all, it were like standing on, the shore 
and helping a drowning man by merely shouting to him to rise 
and walk the waves. In our fallen, sinful state, it is not first 
and chiefly an example that we want. We want God. We 
want divine succour and influence, coming within us with 
: creative power, not primarily to bring us into conformity with 
some model, but to revive the divine image within us.” 

“‘ Whatever, then, may be the mode of union between the 
human and the divine in the person and history of Jesus 

* Regeneration, pp. 57, 58. 


+ Ibid., p. 20. At the same time there is a foolish misunderstanding of the doctrine 
of the personality of the Holy Spirit, 
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Christ—and we shrink from applying the scalpel of our meta- 
physics to the divine nature—this one truth stands bold and 
prominent in the entire history of the incarnation, that the 
human was so overlaid, controlled, and possessed by the divine, 
that the Saviour is, without reserve, ‘God with us.” The 
divine inlays all his words and actions, so that they are the 
undoubted expositions of the eternal wisdom and love. Christ 
had no human father, and was not inspired after birth, but 
the effluence of the divine nature formed the inmost principle 
of his natural being, so that his most common words and works 
had their ground in the ingénerating divinity. 

“It is this new dispensation of the Holy Spirit which makes 
Christianity the sovereign energy in renovating society, and 
changing thecondition of mankind. JesusChrist wasannounced 
as that being who should baptise with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire. No sect or body of men that has received Christianity only 
as an abstract system of faith and morals, and its Founder only 
as an historical person, leaving out the living Christ as the ever 
present medium of the divine energy, has ever won for itself a 
place in history as one of the great motive forces of human pro- 
gress.” 

This, then, is Mr Sears’ theory of regeneration: the power 
of the Holy Spirit, or the divine energy, through the risen 
Saviour, is poured into the soul, and it leads a new life by 
continual accessions of heavenly influence. 

We do not attempt to reconcile theology like this with the 
denial of the doctrine of the Trinity. What is obvious in it 
is, that spiritual feeling is sweeping away the cold, hard 
dogmas of old rationalism. 

It is not surprising that Unitarianism of this form should 
be deeply interesting to a man like Dr Bushnell. His mind 
is one of no common force or compass. Original, imaginative, 
shrewd, cultivated, comprehensive, naturally at least, ambiti- 
ous, it is not strange that he should make an impression upon 
the American Church. His is one of those active, versatile, 
out-looking natures which the atmosphere of an age, especi- 
ally such an atmosphere as that of ours, would reach soonest. 
We do not know when we have been so much struck with 
any thing ‘as with an oration of Dr Bushnell’s, delivered to the 
Phi Beta Kappa, at Cambridge, and which we have seen, for 
the first time, among his publications, in a recent collection 
we made of them for careful study. He declines giving any 
name to his theme, but it appears to be “ Work and Play. 
From this apparently slight germ springs a whole forest of 
beauty, and we desire by it to characterise a little our admi- 
ration of Dr Bushnell’s genius, where it can be done without 
apy even apparent approval of heresy. 
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Take, for instance, an illustration or two of beautiful writ- 
’ ing—fine style :— 


“ Or passing to some quiet shade, meditating still on this care-worn 
life, playing still internally with ideal fancies and desires unrealized, 
there returns upon him there, in the manifold and spontaneous mimi- 
cry of nature, a living show of all that is transpiring in his own bosom, 
—in every flower, some bee humming over his laborious chemistry, 
and loading his body with the fruits of his toil,—in the slant sunbeam, 
populous nations of motes quivering with animated joy, and catching, 
as in play, at the golden particles of the light with their tiny fingers. 

“ Poetry, therefore, is play, as distinguished from prose, which is 
work. Hence, too, poetry is distinguished from prose by a certain 
quality that we call rhythm. For when a man thinks or acts for an 
end ulterior, suggested by self-love, then the drag of his end, being to- 
wards himself, makes a speciality of him,—he is a mote in the great 
universe, centred in itself, and not in the sun, and pulling to get 
something to or into itself; therefore, he is out of rhythm in his feel- 
ing, and the music of the stars will not chime with him. But when 
he lets go his private want or end, to play, then he is part of the great 
universe under God, as the mountains of the world, having a certain 
secret law of rhythm in their moulds and granite masses, take up the 
discordant sounds of horns or screaming voices, part the discords, toss 
the silvery harmonies about in reduplicating beats of echo, and fine 
away the notes till they seem vibrations of spirit, pulsing still, after the 
air is silent,—so when a man falls under inspiration from God and his 
worlds, and begins to play, his soul forthwith becomes a tuneful crea- 
ture, his thoughts submit to the universal rhythmic laws, and when he 
speaks he sings.” 


See, now, how shrewd the poet-orator becomes :-— 


“ Work is activity for an end ; play, activity as anend. Another 
form of the distinction is made out, and one that is more accurately 
adapted to philosophic uses, by saying that work is done by a conscious 
effort of will, and that play is impulsive, having its spring in some in- 
spiration, or some exuberant fund of life back of the will. 

“The passion for money is allowed to be a sordid passion,—one 
that is rankest in the least generous and most selfish of mankind; and 
yet a conviction has always been felt that it must have its seat in the 
most central fires and divinest affinities of our nature. The whole 
race is at work to get rid of work ; drudging themselves to-day in the 
hope of play to-morrow. This is that sacra fames which,-misconceiv- 
ing its own unutterable longings after spiritual play, proposes to itself 
the dull felicity of cessation. 

“In like manner, the passion of our race for war, and the 
admiration yielded to warlike exploits, are resolvable principally into 
the same fundamental cause. ..... We understand well enough that 
war is not good economy. But we cannot live on work. e must 
have courage, inspiration, greatness, play. It is at least some comfort 
that we do not mean quite as badly in these wars as some men say. 
We are not in love with murder, we are not simple tigers in feeling, 
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and some of us come out of battle with kind and gentle qualities left. 
We only must have our play.” 

Dr Bushnell’s peculiar opinions are set forth mainly in three 
books, called “God in Christ,” “Christ in Theology,” and 
“ Views of Christian Nurture, and of Subjects Adjacent. There- 
to,” making about a thousand pages of matter. There is a 
great deal of repetition; but, on the whole, there is so much 
originality, sprightliness, and mental activity, that they are 
not hard reading. We do not think they are obnoxious to 
the charge of obscurity, or of wilful concealment of meaning. 
Dr B.’s position is certainly intelligible. The following 
remarks may enable the reader to understand it. 

Like almost all the new theories of our times this one aims 
at spirituality, or getting near the heart of things; under- 
standing more of their essence, meaning, dynamie force, ra- 
tionale, virtue, and object. Like almost. every thing that 
becomes prominent in America just now, it is vastly extrava- 
gant and very dangerous. Dr Bushnell may be preserved by 
his former training, but his disciples, if he should have any, 
would start without fixed principles, and might fall into almost 
any folly. 

The most general classification of all cultivated mind is into 
logical and organic, and Aristotle and Bacon may stand for 
the first class, Plato and Coleridge for the second. They are 
radically distinct, and find it troublesome to understand each 
other. Dr Bushnell is very emphatically of the second of 
these classes, and is unwarrantably eontemptuous of the first, 
not understanding its great value, especially as a counter- 
check to the intuitive. To use an old figure, human beings to 
be strong, like Antzeus, must touch mother-earth often. 

Hence one of the two prominent Bushnell characteristies is 
the despising of logic in his science. The best excuse that 
ean be offered for him is, that there is hardly an attempt to 
make his system cohere logically. He believes whatever strikes 
him in an imaginative way, as if he were a perfect.and an infi- 
nite being, who had but to think and feel in order to think 
and feel truly. The other characteristic is an all-pervading 
impression, touching the imperfection of human language in 
its application to the spiritual and infinite. There is a good 
deal of truth here—run mad. Human language is, undoubt- 
edly, the transcript of human nature, and is used for the ex- 
pression of our wants, views, and feelings. That very large 
portions of it are figurative is also true, and that all our ex- 
pressions of the infinite are exceedingly imperfect. But it does 
not follow from this that language is mere babble or j 
and that an intelligible proposition cannot be got out of it, 
even in the domain of the spiritual. If we say, “God is an 
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infinite, eternal Spirit,” other men may not gain perfectly 
. definite conceptions from this, but they certainly may under 
stand that our creed is, that the Almighty is without body, 
having no finite limits, and without beginning or end; and 
there is enough in that creed to convict any one of heresy,— 
however zsthetic or fine-spun, or learned about mode and 
figure, the infinite and absolute, he may be,—who says that 
the Almighty has a body like ours, or began to exist in time, 
or is not everywhere. 

Dr Bushnell’s opinion appears to be that the Trinity, so 
to speak, is a Theophany not a Theosophy,—that it is revealed 
for practical purposes, and not to gratify curiosity or the love 
of science. What is known is, that there are three aspects 
of God in the plan of redemption; three manifestations of 
God ; three ways in which God is to be realised by us. Is 
there nothing back of this in the divine essence, eternally cor- 
respondent to the three of time? There is eternal develop- 
ment, generation, procession, as Son and Holy Spirit, says Dr 
Bushnell. But are there eternal hypostases, persons, three 
in the ground of the divine nature? This he neither affirms 
nor denies, though the bearing of the book is against it. 

Dr Bushnell also obviously doubts whether our Saviour has 
a human soul, and: is not prepared to affirm that the divine 
nature cannot suffer. 

His theory of the atonement we must say seems to discard 
almost everything like a real atonement, and is utterly unsa- 
tisfactory to the sincere Christian, There is, indeed, an ela- 
borate attempt to find something in the common views of 
atonement deeper, more esoteric, more intensely philosophical, 
more spiritual, than was ever before imagined, not in the way 
of realising it in the heart more earnestly, which is a quite 
possible and most desirable attainment, but an endeavour to 
dive down into the depths of an intuition hitherto unapproach- 
able. To our consciousness, it is a painful and utterly unsuc- 
cessful attempt. 

It is quite obvious, we think, that Dr Bushnell had con- 
ceived the idea of converting the Unitarians, by fusing their 
views and those of the orthodox together, in the crucible of a 
profounder philosophy,—by dissolving scriptural truth, so to 
speak, in an oriental atmosphere. The Unitarians of New 
England, it will be remembered, include a very considerable 
part of its intelligence, wealth, and refinement. There is an 
enchantment about these circles at Boston and Cambridge, 
intensified by literature and fashion, and glittering with 
beauty, which cannot well be realised in other parts of the 
country. Unitarianism has not penetrated the wealth and 
enterprise of New York, the polished calmness of Philadelphia, 
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the political influences of Washington, the mobile courtesy of 
Charleston. Literature is not so much a power out of New Eng- 
land as within it. It were a great feat of spiritual ambition, 
not to speak of nobler motives, to bring in, on the deep cur- 
rent of Platonism, a compromise that, melting New Haven 
and Cambridge together, might reunite all the Congregational 
churches, and present the finest essence of New England mind 
and character, blended in religion, upon the profoundest 
grounds of philosophy.* Thus, one of the discourses in the 
book called “God in Christ” was delivered at Cambridge, to 
the Divinity School. It is upon the atonement, and is a kind 
of ultimate in the way of compromise, a method of doctrinal 
torture of a most transcendent kind,.intended to show Har- 
vard how a man may hold a Calvinistic atonement, so as to be 
almost an zesthetic Unitarian. In fact, Bushnell and Sears 
appear almost to touch hands. 

We quote the view of the atonement, so far as the passion 
of our Saviour is concerned, contained in the Cambridge ser- 
mon, which of course softens every thing to a position as near 
the Unitarian as may be: “ My doctrine is summarily this: that 
excluding all thoughts of a penal quality in the life and death of 
Christ, or of any divine abhorrence to sin exhibited by sufferings 
laid upon his person; also, dismissing as an assumption too high 
for us, the opinion that the death of Christ is devised for some 
governmental effect on the moral empire of God in other worlds 
—excluding points like these, and regarding every thing done 
by him as done for expression before us, and thus for effect in 
us, he does produce an impression in our minds of the essential 
sanctity of God’s law and character, which it was needful to 
produce, and without which any proclamation of pardon would 
be dangerous, any attempt to subdue and reconcile us to God, 
ineffectual. Meantime, it may comfort some to add, that he 
does by implication, or inferentially, express in all that he does 
the profoundest abhorrence to sin; for, if he will endure so 
much to re-sanctify his law and renew us in the spirit of it, how 
intensely signified is the abhorrence of his nature to the trans- 
gression of his law—more intensely ‘than it would be by the 
punishment even of us all.” 

Beside this, there is the representation of sacrifice, which 
Dr Bushnell calls the ALTAR Form of Christianity.. Let us 
see if we can get his precise idea: Men need to know and feel 


* It will be observed that we have refrained from entering at all, in the present 
article, into the discussion of these questions as they are agitating the lish mind, 
though, in truth, they are the great questions of the time in d, e cannot 
forbear, however, calling the attention of our readers to Mr ”s recent work— 
“ Theological Essays,”—for which he was deprived of his preieuniee in King’s Col- 
one It lies quite in the line of our discussion, and is a remarkable’ finger-post of 
the times. 
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that God is the affectionate Father of the universe, but yet its 
Governor, upholding law; and they, the masses imperatively, 
and all men to a great extent, need to be drawn, through the 
senses, artistically, to God. The Almighty, by the drama of 
the Jewish sacrificial ritual, culminating in the scenes of 
Gethsemane and Calvary, has, with great skill, presented the 
appearance of a sacrifice, which makes a powerful impression of 
certain facts touching law, sin, pardon, and our relation to him. 

One shudders at this; a kind of shivering sensation runs 
through our nerves at the idea of so terrible a lowering of the 
great central fact of the universe. Something rises from the 
profoundest depths of our nature against this thing as the 
Scripture view of atonement. And, accordingly, Dr Bushnell 
is not making disciples. The utmost yet is merely an attempt 
to save him from a conviction for heresy. He cuts too near 
the heart. We cannot bear the quivering of the inner flesh 
of our religion laid bare so ruthlessly. We cannot bear that 
our church should be fitted up as a theatre, and our God 
(ah, horrible!) represented as a skilful stage-manager. The 
most literal form of limited atonement is as far above this as 
heaven is above earth. 

But in continuing our glance over the theology of America, 
can we find any common ground in Nevinism and Puseyism 
with Sears and Bushnell? At first blush there seems diversity 
enough. The one seems to care little for form or government ; 
theology, philosophy, life, spirit, are the watchwords; deep in- 
ternal feeling informing the soul, the grand aim. Dr Bush- 
nell’s favourite text, which seems to have more in it for him than 
any other passage in Scripture; the text on which his three 
famous discourses at New Haven, Andover, and Cambridge are 
all founded is 1 John i. 2,—“ For the life was manifested, and 
we have seen it, and bear witness, and show unto you that 
eternal life which was with the Father, and was manifested 
unto us.” The word church occurs with singular infrequency 
in their books. They hardly ever think of illustrating by the 
sacraments. 

On the other hand, Nevin, Pusey, and their schools, seem 
saturated with the idea of organization, ecclesiasticism, the 
body of Christ, the church. But, after all, the virus has only 
taken on. the other arm. The philosophy is the same. And 
so subtle.a thing is philosophy that, hke a chronic disease in 
the system, it is always breaking out, and sometimes at points 
quite unexpected. To talk at and against philosophy, or to 
speak as though highly cultivated men could be without one, 
is the sheerest absurdity; it is like the question whether a 
city shall have water or air; practical men do not go into 
that, they try to get the most limpid water and the purest 
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air. Philosophy is not so much truth as the means of truth; 
rightly called by Aristotle and Bacon an Organon; a subtle 
and intense way of thinking; the congeries or rather inter- 
penetrating crystal-shootings of a man’s maxims (mawima, 
greatest things), which, we know, form a solid mass many feet 
thick, after awhile, if the air is keen enough; it is indeed the 
all-pervading atmosphere men breathe. Like the man who did 
not know he had been talking prose all his life, men are often 
wrought by their ministers into a philosophic system without 
knowing it; to be practically unphilosophic is simply to be 
ignorant. The finer and stronger minds of a country, there- 
fore, must see above all to its philosophy; must prepare the 
moulds of thought into which are run the excited and fused 
religion, politics, business, fashion, national and family feeling 
of the land. 

Popery is an enormous and fearful fact. Let us state our 
estimate of it, lest there might be some misapprehension of 
our other views. We will put a constraint upon ourselves, 
and try to make our statement in the simplest language we 
can command. 

It is our opinion that Popery is the worst thing that has 
ever had an organised existence on earth. We believe it is 
the Mystery, Babylon the Great, of the Apocalypse; we believe 
this thing, miscalled a church, is drunken with the blood of 
the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus, and 
when we see her we wonder with great admiration. And we 
should esteem it a light calamity to lay a child of ours in the 
grave, compared with seeing it drawn within the circles of this 
fearful Maelstrom. 

If we be asked whether we suppose that any man, even a 
Borgia, was ever as bad as this system, we reply«that it is im- 
possible for any one, still human, to be so bad, and that there 
have been persons connected with it, and there still are, of 
almost every degree of vice and virtue. Myriads of the people 
do not understand the system, multitudes even of the priests 
are only subordinates, no living man is powerful enough or 
diabolical enough to work it to the full. Nature will assert her 
claim, under any system, to somewhat noble, refined, and tender 
in man, and the gospel of Christ, mixed with it, sometimes 
wondrously strikes through the reek to the hearts of men. 
That, too, which is only intended to be the esthetic, sometimes 
becomes the devout, and the soul, thirsting after God, finds 
refreshment in that which was only intended to allure to de- 
struction. Besides, in Protestant countries, the counterfeit 
must be made very like the genuine truth, and thus unwit- 
tingly men are led to the cross and saved. 

hat can there be, it may be asked, in such a system at- 
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tractive to cultivated, able, sincere, pious men? What course 
of thought could have led them to view it with any feeling but 
abhorrence? 

The condition of Protestantism, Dr Nevin supposes, as a 
whole, is not satisfactory to thinking men. We, indeed, be- 
come so accustomed to an abnormal condition of things that 
we forget the ideal, and subside into a kind of uneasy content- 
ment with things as they are. But there are men who are not 
satisfied unless they see things in their principles, who are not 
content with half-existences. No one can look comprehen- 
sively over the Protestant church without observing that there 
is a great want of some unifying power, that the tendency is 
to still increasing schism, and that, by present processes, there 
seems no likelihood of the fulfilment of our Saviour’s com- 
munion prayer. 

It is remarkable that this mode of thinking, in Dr Nevin’s 
mind, is entirely dissociated from Episcopacy. His present 
tendencies are not, it seems, by his own account, Popish.* 
Feeling that the eyes of the whole world are upon him, and 
only anxious for “ foemen worthy of his steel,” he keeps up a 
most extraordinary clatter, reminding one very much of the 
noise made when housewives are operating on the tympanum 
of bees to cause them to swarm. The German Reformed 
Church, under the infliction, represent, with tolerable accu- 
racy, bees at their wits’ end. Some of them shake their 
heads, and do not like it; some would follow Dr Nevin, if 
they only knew what it was all about; a few are warm, and, 
in some sort, intelligent recruits ; the mass, with true German 
conservatism, just stay where they are, thinking it will all 
come right some how, when the storm has blown over. To 
represent them, as a body, to be doing as follows is really too 
amusing :— 

“‘ And now right in the midst of the critical pass (sc., ‘ the Thermo- 
pyle of the whole Catholic controversy’), and at this time pre-eminent 
among its defenders, appears the small band of our German Reformed 
Church, heroically contending for the original principles and maxims 
of the Reformation. She does not pretend to settle positively the 
form in which the claims of the church question are to be set in har- 
mony with the cause of Protestantism ; but she feels the claims them- 
selves to be real, and cannot consent to have the Gordian knot of their 
adjustment hewn asunder by the rationalistic axe of a scepticism which 
seeks to destroy both church and creed together, with one and the 
same blow. She is not prepared yet to yield the point to Romanism, 
as so many sects around her seem ready to do, that Protestantism is 
—- unchurchly, that it runs necessarily into Puritanism,” 

c. &e. 

We do not think that, beyond a clique—enlarging however, 

* Mercersburg Review, Jan. 1854,— The Dutch Crusade.” 
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we fear, and gathering in the young men from the institutions 
predominated over by Drs Nevin and Schaff—the German 
Reformed Church know much about the matter; but the 
above sentences, with multitudes more of like tenor, show, we 
presume, Dr Nevin’s present position. This is not a matter 
of small consequence. He is a man of no common intellect. 
Enamoured of the German methods of thought, saturated with 
the spiritual tendency of the time, wholly absorbed in the or- 
ganic theory of the church, and, superadding to all, the intense 
practicality of the Anglo-Saxon, determined to actualise his 
ideal, he was invited by the unsuspecting German Reformed 
Church to guide her theologising. He has done it with a 
vengeance. Let our readers keep in mind the thread along 
which our crystals form,—that the American mind is, at pre- 
sent, extravagant in almost all its developments. Dr Nevin is 
a philosophic, esthetic, learned, deeply meditative, Germano- 
American theological leader—half-wild. 

Let us gather up his theory. The church is the body of 
Christ. It is singular how, sometimes, an immense theory, 
with wide-reaching consequences, springs mainly from a figure. 
Thus almost the entire theory of Dr Bush on the resurrection 
appears to have arisen from the chrysalis and butterfly. The 
church is the body of Christ, says Dr Nevin, in this sense, 
that the life of Christ flows into the church as an organic 
whole. Hence, just as an individual man has life and growth, 
so has the church as a totality. As a Christian must con- 
stantly grow in grace and preparation for heaven, so must the 
church make progress. It may —_ to retrograde, but the 
retrogression is only apparent. Hence, even in the dark ages, 
the church was advancing. The Reformation was the tree, 
but the roots were growing and strengthening during the 
winter. 

Of course, the church being the complement of Christ, its 
decisions are of authority. The right of private judgment has 
been carried to a licentious extent. The Apostles’ Creed is 
awfully venerable. It is the faith of the entire church when 
visibly one. “Faith must precede knowledge, and not the 
reverse.” “Theology is a living process in the life of the 
church.” ‘Science, so rooted in the realities of faith, can 
accomplish its growth only as it remains perpetually bound to 
the authority of the past.” 

With such a theory of the church there is naturally united 
very high views of the sacraments. A book of 256 pages, 
called “ The Mystical Presence,” gives us these. The bread 
and wine in the holy supper are not, indeed, transubstantiated, 
but the “ glorified humanity of Christ” is present, not indeed 
in a fleshly, but in a “ dynamic” manner.. Dr Nevin contends 
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with great earnestness, that all the symbols of the Reformed 
Church proper,—Genevan, Scottish, French, German, Belgic, 
Dutch,—contain this idea. 

We think that here, as elsewhere, in Dr Nevin’s theories, if 
he had kept within moderate limits, he might have raised the 
standard of thinking and feeling in the church. There are 
those who make too little of the sacraments. We confess toa 
painful startling at some extremely low views we have heard 
from ministers, standing by the solemn emblems of the body 
and blood of Christ. The idea of sacrifice, of life flowing from 
Jesus to us, of the communion of saints one in him, is un- 
doubtedly there, most truly and awfully. We do not, however, 
see any mystery in the ordinance itself, although we see the 
representation of a mystery. 

In our minds, however it may strike ultra men, there may 
be earnest views in relation to the unity of the church, respect 
for the decisions of church courts, reverence for antiquity and 
the church’s historic life, a deep feeling as to the sacredness 
and meaning of the sacraments, and a sincere conviction that 
union between Christ and the believer is the central fact of 
theology, without any leaning towards Popery, or any merely 
romantic views as to the growth of the church as a whole. 
From individualism, one of the faults of our time, Dr Nevin 
has passed over to an extravagance of organism, which has 
kept him hovering on the verge of Popery. 

Puseyism is the same thing as Nevinism, with a difference, 
and a special virus of its own. There is a check in the noble 
doctrines of Calvinism and the free principles of Presbyterian- 
ism manifest in Dr Nevin; but when we have nothing better 
than Arminianism and Episcopacy as counter-checks, and 
vastly less didactic and solid training, ecclesiasticism and 
ecclesiology make wild work. This kind of high churchism 
shows a conceited ignorance of all forms of religionism but its 
own, and a childish exclusiveness. In England, indeed, there 
is a melancholy sweetness and high breeding in some of their 
religious literature, that we hardly see among Puseyites in 
America. 

There is a great deal of this high churchism that is mere 
fashion, as the readers of that keenest of satires, “ The Poti- 
phar Papers,” have discovered. There are some things that 
nothing but ridicule can reach, and if ever there was a tempt- 
ing subject, it is the one Mr Curtis has seized and made his 
own. The thorough vulgarity of this attempt to be aristocratic 
and English in religion, with all its accidents and incidents, is 
“shown up” most admirably. The American people, all who 
have at heart the preservation of the spirit of our republican 
institutions, all who can understand the difference between 
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barbaric lexury and true refinement, owe Mr Curtis a debt of 
gratitude.* 

In England there was more in this movement that was sin- 
cere. In many instances there was an anxious desire to know 
the truth, an honest conviction that different methods were 
required to. bring religion home to the hearts of men. More 
reverence they thought was needed, more humility, a deeper 
devotion. All classes should be bound together in a common 
faith. The selling and renting of pews was abhorrent from the 
simplicity and common property of God’s house. Every thing 
there ought to be symbolical of some hidden truth. The 
authority of the church should be supreme. If the elements 
in the communion are not transubstantiated, they mysteriously 
contain Christ. The same deadly idea of a visible corporation 
that gives its destructive force to Popery, suspending the sal- 
vation of all men on the will of priests, shows the virtual 
identity of the systems. 

But while we grant a deeper feeling to this movement in 
England than in America, for here it flourishes about in the 
direct proportion that men and women lose their American 
sympathies, yet we cannot but remark how slight it was com- 
pared, for example, with that of the Church of Scotland. The 
question as between church and state is precisely the same. 
The government refuses to emancipate the church and allow 
it to govern itself. The Free Church of Scotland go forth 
sacrificing houses of worship, manses, benefices; throwing them- 
selves, without one dollar of endowment, upon God and the 
people. Puseyism whines about church independence and 
convocation, and—keeps its stalls and its tithes. 

We must not be understood to include in our remarks the 
gentlemanlike Protestant Episcopal Church. Its Review, re- 
cently established, uses the following language:—“ We affirm, 
with our church, our own position ; we do not go on (not being 
led by our church) to deny, in regard to religious bodies not 
having the order of bishops,t the existence of the Christian 
ministry and membership in the body of Christ. Individuals 

have gone onward to this point of denial. But our 
church does not do it, nor require it of any of her members.” 
The Review then mentions that this was the opinion of the 
Episcopal Reformers, of Hooker and of Bishop White.} 


* There are some admirable views by the same gentleman, in relation to American 
society, in his “ Lotus-eating,” under the head of “ Newport.” No subject needs 
more thorough examination. or so much demands reconstruction as our social 


arrangements, Con mportant and far-reaching are involved in them. 


In the finest days at the ee great ~ and Athenian republics, the rule was public 
splendour and private simplicity. ae sociality was the life even of 
* Acetate aT an ot ph 
iocesan bis Gent her. vious] mean prt mane 
$ Prot. Bpis, Quart. Rev., No. £., pp 
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Another indication of the spiritualism of our times is the 
revival of Quietism. Professor Upham has been publishing 
on this subject for some time, and a volume of Fénélon and 
Madame Guyon lies before us, as a new book just out. It is 
called ‘“‘ Spiritual Progress; or, Instructions in the Divine Life 
of the Soul.” We quote a little from the preface of the edi- 
tor to show what he considers to be his “ mission :”—“ The 
providence of God among the churches seems to call at the 
present time for further light upon the subject of a higher 
experience than that usually attained by the members of our 
Christian societies. Among the teachers who have been from 
time to time anointed for this work, Fénélon and Madame 
Guyon are justly held in high estimation. While some, per- 
haps, have had a more interior experience, few, if any, have so 
joined to the deepest devotion a power of spiritual analysis 
that eminently fitted them for the office of instructors.” We 
quote a passage or two from Madame Guyon, to show the kind 
of religion which is gaining ground, and demanding its appro- 
priate aliment :—“ The soul then becomes a partaker of the 
ineffable communion of the Trinity, where the Father of spirits 
imparts his spiritual fecundity, and makes it one spirit with 
himself. Here it is that it communes with other souls, if they 
are sufficiently pure to receive its communications in silence, 
according to their degree and state; here that the ineffable 
secrets are revealed, not by a momentary illumination, but in 
God himself, where they are all hid, the soul not possessing 
them for itself, nor being ignorant of them.” “ The transfor- 
mation is recognised by the want of distinction between God 
and the soul, it not being able any longer to separate itself 
from God; every thing is equally God, because it has passed 
into its original source, is re-united to its all, and changed 

Every thing is expanded and dilated, God 
making it a partaker of his infinity; so that it often finds itself 
immense, and the whole earth appears but as a point in com- 
parison with this wonderful breadth and extension...... 
The soul acts and works in this divine will, which is thus sub- 
stituted for its own, so naturally, that it cannot tell whether 
the will of the soul is become the will of God, or the will of 
God become the will of the soul.” 

It is truly wonderful, amidst the restlessness of the times, to 
see the revival of this mystic quietism. They call the leaders 
“teachers of the interior.” The object is to instruct those 
“‘ who are desirious of loving God with all their heart, to in- 
vite the simple and the child-like to approach their Father.” 
Some of the subjects are :—‘ The prayer of simplicity;” ‘‘ im- 
portance of self-abandonment;” “love the gravitating force;” 
“in interior silence;” “ on the passive way to union;” “ mys- 
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tical death ;” “the spirit of abandonment;” “ temptations 
to be met in quietness;” “ fidelity and simplicity ;” “ the 
rie of all is the gain of peace;” “true liberty founded in 
ove.” 

Quietism is an effort to draw nearer and nearer to God, to 
go out of ourselves, to be absorbed in him, to gain the very 
heart and essence of religion, to lean on the heart of the Savi- 
our. It attempts to breathe the intensest fervour without the 
passion of love. 

We cannot see how the incoming time can fail to have an 
affinity with the original spirit of Quakerism, Moravianism, 
and Methodism, but it may assume some quite different form. 
It allies itself more with philosophy, and approaches more from 
the intellectual side. 

It is not our intention, at present, to go very deeply into 
philosophy; the question with which we are now concerned 
simply respects its existing or coming spirit. Without going 
further back, let us say, that the philosophy which has mainly 
prevailed since the beginning of the eighteenth century among 
the Anglo-Saxon race, is the Aristotelian or Baconian,—that of 
which Locke and the entire Scottish school are representa- 
tives. It is the philosophy of the golden mean, or common 
sense; the great development under it has been that of enter- 
prise and activity in every direction, temporal and religious. 
It is alleged that the philosophy of which Plato is the earliest 
of the remarkable or well-known expounders, and which its 
advocates represent to be more spiritual, is taking its place. 
Without going into the merits of the case, as between these 
two great systems, let us see how far the Platonic is likely to 
make its way in America. 

No one, we presume, will be disposed to deny the influence 
of Germany over all the theologising of the time. No doubt 
the effort is always made to throw off whatever is deemed to 
be specially Teutonic or transcendental, and to accept only 
what is deemed true and wise. But to go constantly to one 
place for guidance, to acknowledge the competency and the 
alone competency of the teachers there in those things which 
underlie all theology, and yet in two generations to fail to catch 
their spirit, is not possible for an active and versatile humanity. 
Germany has no other philosophy than the transcendental. It 
is not a question there between Plato and the empirical schools; 
they consider that quite gone by; the question is between 
Spinoza and Kant; and whether Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel 
are legitimate or illegitimate successors of Kant. No one in 
Germany, at all orthodox, thinks of denying that philosophy 
now begins at Kant; the question there is, whether the next 
true movement will develop from him, or from the point which 

VOL, IlI,—NO, X. 20 
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Hegel has reached.* Nor is this a new movement—only one 
of the changing phases of the Teutonic luna; it has been settled, 
so far as any thing can be settled along the Rhine, these thirty 
or forty years; they say that these philosophies of the under- 
standing alone will do for animals, but for men it is necessary 
to consider that which is peculiar to man; and there is nothing 
over which they open their large blue eyes so widely, as that 
so intensely religious a people as the Anglo-Saxons should be 
so satisfied with what they consider a merely irreligious philo- 
sophy. They regard it as worse than infidelity, for they say 
infidelity only perverts mind, but the empirical philosophy ex- 
tinguishes it. Their theory is that we are only half-eivilised. 
There is no special adaptation in the French mind for Kant- 
eanism, but Cousin, as we all know, made a demonstration in its 
favour, with, we should imagine, only tolerable success. There 
is hardly an example in the history of philosophy, whatever be 
its source, of so great an influence in so limited a time as that 
of Coleridge upon England and America. President Marsh 
became one of the most fervent of his disciples, and when Cole- 
ridge was comparatively unknown in America as a philosopher, 
though extensively as a poet, published some of his works. 
The university of Vermont has always since, we believe, taught 
this philosophy, and some very able men have graduated there, 
whose whole manner of thinking has been influenced by it. 
Union College, with an income of perhaps fifty thousand dol- 
lars, upon which is to be based a university giving a three 
years’ course to graduates of colleges,—a project of the noblest 
and most influential character,—with Hickok and Lewis in its 
faculty, bids fair to become a fountain of Coleridgeanism. The 
former has written a work on Rational Psychology, and more 
reeently one on Moral Science, both based on this system— 
and his works have this special advantage for his cause, that 
Dr Hieckok’s mind is less imaginative than most of the philo- 
sophers of this school, which predisposes the shrewd American 
mind in his favour as a man of science. Professor Lewis has 
favoured us with an admirable edition of the Tenth Book of 
the Laws, in which Plato demolishes political atheism, and in 
numerous articles and addresses has presented strong and 
striking views, informed all of them by Platonism. President 
Woolsey has given us the best edition of the Gorgias extant, 
a dialogue which, in 125 pages of beautiful Greek, discusses 
the right and the good, as opposed to mere pleasure, and bears 
upon a subject of pressing necessity in our republic,—political 
virtue. Professor Shedd has edited the finest edition of Cole- 
ridge ever printed, in seven volumes, with an admirable intro- 
ductory essay. We ought to add a name less known in the 
* See Prof. Shedd’s Introd. to Coleridge, where the matter is very clearly stated. 
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east, Professor Bledsoe, of the university of Mississippi, a 
graduate of West Point, and a man of profound and most ori- 
ginal genius. He is the author of a work on the Will, in 
which the side opposite to Edwards is taken with eminent 
ability; and quite recently he has written a work called “A 
Theodicy; or, Vindication of the Divine Glory, as manifested in 
the Constitution and Government of the Moral World.” We 
must not forget President Tappan’s metaphysical works, with 
the occasional essays of Dr Cheever. The gathering of such 
a constellation, to say nothing of other stars which have only 
shone in quieter spheres, indicates a common law of move- 
ment among many of our finer minds. 

We may say, in brief, that the entire spirit of poetry since 
the risé of Coleridge is changed. If the traces of its influence 
be sought, it can only be said that they are everywhere. They 
are concentrated, first of all, as to English poetry, in Cole- 
ridge himself, in Wordsworth, in Shelley, in Byron, especially 
when under the influence of Shelley, as in the third canto of 
‘Childe Harold,” in Keats, Wilson, Lamb, Hunt, Mrs Hemans, 
Barry Cornwall, Tennyson, Motherwell, Mrs Barrett Brown- 
ing, and, to mention no more, the author of “ Festus,” and 
Alexander Smith. In America, Lakeism is not so intense. It is 
papable enough in Dana, Bryant, Longfellow, Willis, Lowell, 
and many others, but it has scarcely here, unless in Dana, and 
perhaps one or two others, grown up from its own root. It is 
rather a floating atmosphere, condensing wherever there is 
fancy or imagination. 

So far we have spoken of cultivated minds. It must be 
granted that, as yet, this movement is more remarkable in in- 
dividual thinkers than in the masses. The atmosphere, what- 
ever it be, is one that is breathed as if naturally on the moun- 
tain heights. But it will be said, that if it be general it will 
be indicated in movements of the popular mind. It is, but 
thése indications are singular, and some of them most wild and 
grotesque. 

Coleridge remarks, that in révolutions the great motive 
power is some abstract principle.* In the excited state of the’ 
populace, mind is roused. They are able to think as they can- 
not in cooler times. So it is in great religious movements. 
Ideas that one would think beyond common reach or interest, 
become the very watchwords of an army, the very war-cry of 
victory. Human nature, when you can reach it, is profound. 
Man is made in God’s image. The grounds of a nation, of a 
religion, of an old institution, are scarcely ever trivial. 

* Such as “ Taxation without representation ;” “Taking money without authority 


of the Commons ;” “ King, Kirk, and Covenant ;” “ The sole Headship of Christ; 


“ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ;*” “‘ Habeas Corpus ;” “The right of trial before ex- 
cision,” &c. 
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_ The delusions and heresies of an age, being its outgrowth, 
indicate its spirit. The witchcraft of New England showed an 
amazingly different temper from the coarse infidelity of France, 
England, and America, during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Religious questions, it will hardly be disputed, are becoming 
more and more the absorbing ones of our time. This is not 
more manifest in the English Reviews than in the debating 
clubs of Philadelphia.* 

A man named Joseph Smith finds an old novel, written by a 
sick Presbyterian minister, filled with a phraseology resembling 
that of Scripture, and, as a speculation, he pretends that he 
found it engraved, in strange characters, upon golden plates 
dug up in western New York. Taking this and one perverted 
text of Scripture as his whole stock in trade,+ he sets up as a 
Mahomet, gains numerous disciples in the old as well as the 
new world, becomes the occasion of a civil war, and founds a 
great state, which is now represented on the floor of the Ameri- 
can Congress. An indication, the reader will say, of the apti- 
tude of the people for imposture. Yes; but it shows a taste 
for revelation, a passion for the mysterious, an appetite for the 
spiritual. 

A man named William Miller believed that he had discovered, 
by the study of prophecy, that the world would be destroyed 
in the year 1843. He began to preach his opinions, and organ- 
ised a band of propagandists who spread over the country like 
locusts. Crowds everywhere followed them. The faith of 
multitudes was unsettled. Some of the members of the sect 
were eloquent, many were plausible. Churches were opened 
to them; ministers, in some cases, were scarcely able to keep 
their feet before the rising tide; those unaffected by it were 
obliged to discuss the subject of prophecy formally and care- 
fully, to quiet the intensity of the agitation. The mode of the 
Saviour’s appearance was minutely described, and to crown 
the whole, before the time appointed, many men and women 
had prepared “ ascension robes” to meet the Redeemer in the 
air. 

Mr Henry James, the lecturer, has just written a large 
pamphlet of 72 pages, called ‘“‘ The Church of Christ not an 

* We have obtained some of the questions recently debated in clubs composed of 
all classes of men, especially of mechanics, journeymen, &c. They area very favourite 

thod pending an evening in the city. Many infidels of various shades of dark- 
ness attend them. Young men in numbers listen, and sometimes take part. Mingled 
with political aud other questions, but constituting, we are assured, a very large 
of the whole, are such questions as these: whether God can control the human will ; 
whether the doctrine of predestination be true ; whether man would do evil, if left 
to himself, without being influenced by good or evil spirits; whether Washington 
and his compatriots obtained their republican principles from the Bible, &. &c. 


Whether the Bible be the word of God, is a question debated continually. 
+ Psa. Ixxxv. 11, “ Truth shall spring out of the earth.” 
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Ecclesiasticism.” We have in this the most exquisite and 
transcendental form of Swedenborgianism. “The new church,” 
according to Mr James, “ which is destined to express God’s 
full pleasure in humanity, and to be the crown and consumma- 
tion of all past churches, is not to be a mere rival or eompetitor 
of any existing church—a mere second edition of the current 
ecclesiasticism—but a truly spiritual church, embodying the 
incorruptible life of which the past churches have been only 
a preparatory, embryotic organization.” This is that “ new 
church of which the world has so long and so reverently read 
in ancient prophecy, and of whose advent the roseate dawn is 
at length flushing the entire mental horizon of humanity. . . . 
As all her members are born of God, they can only be spirit- 
ually discerned, and hence the new church must persistently 
disclaim all identification with particular persons, particular 
times, or particular places No baptisms and no sacra- 
ments give admission to this church, but only those things 
which all baptisms and sacraments do but typify.”. “If the 
truly regenerate man perceive in the law of God a height and 
depth, a length and breadth of spiritual perfection which 
laughs to scorn the bare thought of merit in God’s sight, and 
makes our truest wealth to lie in the unaffected consciousness 
of our utter want, why then, of course, the new chureh will 
everywhere intensify these individual characteristics until she 
utterly sink from all identification with persons, or places, or 
rituals, and stamp herself as one only with whatsoever is pure 
and unsullied in human aspiration, and manly, just, and gener- 
ous in human conduct.” 

Then we have what religion is, and the “ American church” 
must be :— 


“To make the ideal actual, to bring forth the dim and nebulous 
radiance of the soul into clear bodily shape and act, is the very distinc- 
tion of human life! Hence, when man cherishes the idea of a life higher 
than he yet experiences, he inevitably aspires, aims, and hopes to make 
it actual. Did he not so aim, aspire, and hope he would perish. For 
the idea is there to be realised. It is not there merely to mock him 
with its stern impossibilities,—it is not there simply to taunt him with 
his hopeless infirmities,—but, on the contrary, to educate his nascent 
and unsuspected powers, to stimulate his hopes, and leave him no rest 
until he has amply actualised it. 

“The church in the United States must disown every organization 
which falls short of our political proportions, Its doors must be, at 
the very least, as wide as the doors of our political house; otherwise 
we shall exhibit the disreputable picture of a body larger than its soul, 
or a church less celestial than its corresponding state. Politically we 
overlook the native differences of our refugees, absorbing them all alike 
into our own higher nationality. And, of course, therefore, ecclesias- 
tically we can show no partiality, nor recognise any of the existing 
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churches as authentic, but must elevate them all alike to a higher spiritual 
level or unity.” * 


We think we may fairly take this to be the ne plus ultra. 
We wish somebody would try this religion of Mr James’s at the 
Five Points, or among the Zulus in South Africa. 

A German, of a physiologico-psychological turn, about seventy 
years ago, found out some curious things in human nature, which 
he attempted to exalt, mixing it largely with the fancy of his 
disciples as well perhaps as with his own, into a science or art. 
It went to exalt the power of human will, to show an almost un- 
limited force in determined human mind over other minds, to 
call attention to most remarkable facts in the connection of 
mind and matter. The age, however, was too material for 
such speculation ; political revolutions, physical improvements, 
at most the rise of a romantic school in literature, founded on 
chivalrous and tasteful models,—these, and such as these, occu- 
pied the world. Mesmer died without seeing his speculations 
take root. They “ bided their time,” and before the middle 
of the next century, it seemed as if America had become a 
great seed-plot for animal magnetism. Every city, town, and 
village was filled with travelling lecturers, putting people into 
“the magnetic state;” it reached every class of society, and 
we seriously doubt whether there are any men or women in 
the land, who have not had their attention called to the sub- 
ject, and formed some kind of opinion about it. If it be said 
that any thing will answer for a nine days’ wonder, we reply 
that it is not so; the wonder must be adapted to the taste of 
the time, as any theatre-manager will tell us, and their pla- 
cards on the corners of our streets, emblazoned with what 
they call the ‘ Moral and Religious Drama,” which now has 
a more prodigious “ run” than any thing else, is quite sufficient 
of itself to show the current. We will venture the assertion, 
that one of these gentlemen will give more money, at this 
moment, for an exciting religious story, filled with romantic 
interest, and hovering on the borders of the supernatural, than 
for any other form of drama that could be offered for sale. 

We have taken the trouble to inquire of a bookseller in re- 
gard to the kinds of books that sell now, and are informed that 
there is a marked tendency in the direction of the spiritual and 
supernatural. Almost any thing, not too long or “ heavy,” will 
find sale, we are told, that is arranged with any skill to meet 
this tendency. Works of this kind, written some time since and 
then selling slowly, are now brought out under the influence of 
this feeling. Any one of our readers may satisfy himself as to 
what we mean, by half an hour’s conversation with his bookseller. 


* See the New York Daily Tribune, Jan. 14, 1854. 
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But mesmerism was not spiced highly enough. Will subse- 
quent generations believe that multitudes of men and women, 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, became mediums 
communication between spirits and men,—that they formed 
“ magnetie circles,” night after night, for weeks, and months, 
and years, to receive communications from the world of spirits, 
and believed that the ghosts of departed great men dictated 
twaddle to silly amanuenses? Will they believe that whole 
books filled with such matter were printed, and sold well? 
Will they believe that grave attestations were published from 
people that had been, some of them, highly respectable, in- 
cluding ministers and judges, stating that furniture was thrown 
about, noises made, music played, and that they believed it to 
be done by spiritual beings who had found means to reach our 
senses,—that multitudes were exalted into the conviction of a 
dawning millennium, and that many brains gave way under it, 
and became the inmates of lunatic asylums? 


We come now to the special object of our investigation. In 
this state of things what ts the duty and great want of the time? 
It relates to two points, one theoretical and one practical—the 
demand on theology, and on the church. 

The reader will observe, in regard to both these points, 
that the question does not come to us as to what ought to 
be done in some other or imaginary condition of things, but, 
under the influence of this ground-swell of spiritualism, what 
should be done for theology, what should be done by the 
ehurch ? 

As to the first of these questions, we are not aware that 
any thing would so well express our view as to say, that in 
theology we need GOOD COMMON SENSE. It is this excellent 
wd which teaches us the grand outlines of Calvinism. 

here is the use of denying man’s depravity, or the neces- 
sity of the influences of the Spirit for his conversion? Are 
they not facts? Why deny the sovereignty of God, or the 
need of an* outflow of divine life to man, unless he is to be 
ruined for ever? Our only hope is, that God pities us in our 
low condition, has come to us in the person of our blessed Re- 
deemer, satisfied the claims of law, made an atonement, and 
now offers us a home in heaven. Just so with the facts, that 
Christ died for all men,—that God will not condemn men for 
sins which they never committed,—that he would not mock 
men with an offer of salvation if they had no conceivable 
ability to accept it. These are common-sense principles. So 
it does not become us to deny at once, and without examina- 
tion, any value to this remarkable spiritual movement. Let 
us see whether our views of philosophy and the church are 
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correct ; let us examine carefully whether we are drawing from 
religion all the divine power that we might; let our attitude 
be that of persons willing to learn, but not to be deluded—of 
persons feeling that there are almost infinite capabilities in 
man, but that he is amazingly liable to be the dupe of his own 
fancies. We owe a special attention to these things, for we 
are, in the best sense, the disciples of progress; freedom of 
thought is on our banner; our standard principle is, that 
science has not yet rounded her circle. Because there is much 
folly abroad, we are not willing to petrify thought; because 
there are difficulties in the onward path, we are not willing to 
wander back into narrow defiles. It is not a time for panic 
terror, but for careful investigation,—not a time for brute con- 
servatism, but for Christian common sense. 

In regard to philosophy, it seems to us very absurd to charge 
upon any theologian, ‘‘ against the stomach of his sense,” that 
he is a follower to the full of any of the great thinkers, 
whether Greek, German, English, or American. He may 
value the clear common sense of Aristotle, without adopting 
the principles on which Popery was upheld in the dark ages ; 
he may adopt the Stoic view of the rule of right, without be- 
lieving that pain is actually no evil; he may think that Pla- 
tonism exalts the soul beyond all other philosophies, without 
adopting the allegorical method of interpretation, or believing 
in Atlantis. If a great man has made one discovery, it does 
not follow that we should believe in the abortive fancies that 
he may have tried ; let us rejoice in truth wherever we see it. 
There is no necessity, we say, for a panic about transcenden- 
talism. Let us be satisfied that the permanent tendencies of 
the Anglo-Saxon mind are to the solid and steady, the active 
and material. With all that can be done, it will not live much 
in the mist, or lay many land-warrants upon quarter-sections 
of moonshine ; it may be trusted in that direction. It is a 
much more serious inquiry how to raise it above the world 
than how too keep it sufficiently shrewd and objective. 

It is very wearying this childish cry against metaphysics. 
A man shall preach an hour, his whole discourse being muddy 
metaphysics of a forgotten age, which he is trying to force 
upon the consciousness of the church, and he will wind up with 
a pious rebuke of metaphysics, and with a statement of love 
for simple Scripture. A man shall talk you half-dead with his 
empirical notions, every word false philosophy and worse exe- 
gesis, and vehemently object to any common-sense induction 
of Scripture as—metaphysics. A great man, indeed, may use 
so simple language in expressing truth, that untried minds do . 
not know that he is giving them the results of patient thought 
and laborious investigation in mental philosophy; but true 
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science is absolutely indispensable to dispel error,—a philoso- 
phy is simply a necessity of life. 

In regard to the second question, or practical duty of the 
church at this time, we confess our deep feeling and earnest 
anxiety. There is something unnatural in the attitude of the 
church in the midst of this spiritual movement. The world is 
coming up en masse around the camp of Israel, and Israel 
slumbers. Or, aroused, the army stands at gaze, uncertain 
what todo. It is, strange to say, a time of the absence of 
active, practical power and spiritual movement within the 
church itself. ' 

The truth is, we lie in the trough of the sea, between the 
theoretical and the practical. Presbyterians cannot be moved 
without thought and reason. Has that mode of the revival 
spirit which swept in such mighty power over our churches 
spent its force? But the Spirit of God lives. The truth 
lives. The church lives. The ministry are here. The mighty 
factors are none of them extinguished. If ever there was a 
time when wise men should bend their energies to a problem, 
it is to ascertain what God would now have us do, and whether 
some readjustment of theory and practice, some philosophy 
of deeper ground, some scrutiny of human nature beyond our 
previous ken, be not called for. 

There are some things we can see to be wrong. One is the 
withdrawment of ministers, to so great an extent, from their 
spiritual work. Not only is it true that a large number of 
ministers are secretaries, agents, editors, professors, teachers 
—offices which must necessarily be filled by them, but still 
withdrawing much heart from the great work of the ministry 
—but there is a vast secularization, arising from the want of 
conscience touching the support of the ministry. A man can- 
not see his little ones starve or go naked. If the church do 
not support him, he must seek bread in other ways, in part at 
least, and this is just the withdrawal of so much spirituality. 
Then it is surprising, when we come to reckon it up, how much 
time is devoted by the ministry to various modes of moral 
reform, physical improvement, charities, the preparation and 
delivery of lectures and orations, education, and other things 
which, however valuable, are not their particular work. 

What is their work? We speak the literal truth, in the 
plainest language, when we say that, as pastors, we have some- 
times felt a burden too heavy to be borne. We could not en- 
dure the vicarious weight of souls. There is an awful sense in 
which souls lie in the hands of men put in charge of them by 
the Almighty. We become used to the most stupendous truths, 
and fail to realise their meaning. This, of probation and pas- 
toral responsibilities, cannot be an ordinary thing, cannot be 
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taken coolly. It is either the wildest extravaganee, or it is the 
most solemn and weighty of human thoughts. 

Vieariousness is one of the greatest of the conditions of 
life. It is true that the ultimate issue is the work of man’s 
individual wi//; the giant personality within him that plunges 
him headlong into perdition, or makes him more than a con- 
queror. But we immeasurably help or harm each other. Such 
a thing as isolation is unknown in this mortal sphere. All 
disputed theories aside, the facts of great social connections 
and influences are indisputable. Adam infuses one drop of 
venom which, to all time, darkens and embitters the ocean of 
his race; Japheth is the conqueror—every nation that springs 
from his loins is a ruler of mankind. We know not what 
blood tumultuated through this our royal father’s veins, that 
all his race should be kingly; we only know the prophecy and 
the fact. Heads of nations are vicarious: Russia was in Peter 
the Great potentially; England in Alfred; America in Wash- 
ington. Heads of churches: what a despotism gloomed in 
Hildebrand; what stern glory in Calvin; what executive power 
in Wesley! Heads of families: Tudor, Stuart, Bourbon— 
regal pride and efficiency; cunning, baseness, ruin; fatuous 
folly. The story of the Atreide is from the life; the father 
and the mother are vicarious; character runs in families from 
generation to generation; it is so true that it has passed into 
proverbs current among all men. 

But nowhere is vieariousness so awful as when we approach 
the confines of redemption. In the Master it so is, that we 
hardly think of it at all as elsewhere. We cannot understand 
@ man who sees no vicariousness in the atonement; we could 
follow him as well if he saw no brightness in the sun, or no 
life in a living man. The most awful hour and scene of this 
universe is that where, under this pressure, even HE seems 
to falter: “‘ Abba, Father! all things are possible unto thee ; 
take away this cup from me!” Not the martyr speaks, but the 
sacrifice. 

And this fearful but ennobling idea runs through the whole 
of redemption. God lays the world upon the church to be 
saved; the parents bring their offspring to the font, to make 
them Christ's, before they can speak; ten righteous men, and 
Sodom had continued a well-watered and fertile valley. “ Upon 
me,” said David, “‘ be thy vengeance; these sheep, what have 
they done!” 

But it was upon the eleven on Olivet, especially, that He 
laid the solemn weight of vicariousness. Upon them and their 
successors. Yes! their successors. In the folly of a material 
and corporate succession, let us not forget the real and solemn 
spiritual one. A minister is either the greatest of fools and 
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the most baseless of braggarts, or he holds a commission, 
which to hold, and be careless while holding it, furnishes one 
of the darkest proofs of human deprayity. The minister is 
vicarious ; the souls of his flock are upon his soul; he must 
bear it as God enables him. Human nature is not so poor a 
thing, but there are pale cheeks and bent forms under this 
great responsibility. uman nature is not so bad but that it 
is to them priceless, beyond all words, to gather a lamb safely 
into the fold, or see a strong man quiver under the smiting of 
the Holy Ghost. 

But do we not need this unetion now, a consecrating spirit 
in the ministry, a yearning over souls, a wrestling with 
God as in Gethsemane, to know how we shall wring out from 
this time, and this land, and these strangely agitated people, 
salvation? Sometimes one thinks that God is sending out the 
fainter rays of a great light and heat to come,—that the first 
millennial pulsations of the great and solemn heart of the Holy 
Spirit are beginning to be felt in this spiritualising of all men 
and things. According to the theory of Laplace, when the 
vast central body of nebulous matter had reached its condens- 
ing point, immense masses one after another, centres of sys- 
tems of worlds, moyed off with velocity inealeulable, yet with 
harmonious and majestic march, to fill all space with proofs of 
creative power. On such a scale are the vast impulses of the 
Spirit of God, in successive ages, in the moral world, How 
shall the ministry be clear in their great office, if they are least 
influenced in such an ongoing of the mighty presence of God 
the Spirit? There ought to be at such a time, a striving and 
heaving within the entire church; this should be its harvest 
time ; it should meet the dim, anxious questioning of men ; it 
should teach them the true spirituality, The whole creation 
now groaneth and travaileth together, waiting for the redemp- 
tion of the sons of God. The ministry now should stand like 
Paul on Mars’hill, preaching to the philosophic and the 
zesthetic who are erecting altars to the unknown God, and, 
like their Master, have compassion on the multitude, who, like 
sheep without a shepherd, gather with confused instinct 
around them. Who will come forth at such a time, with the 
word of the Lord like a fire in his bones, and so speak to the 
heart of bewildered humanity as that it may see and know 
God?! We are like those who watch for the morning; our 
souls break for their longing after God; and while knowing 
the doom that rests upon those who, though anointed captaing, 
will not lead in the great battle of life, we ponder anxiously 
and yet hopefully the deep words,—* HE SHALL BAPTIZE YOU 
WITH THE HoLy GHOST AND WITH FIRE.” 
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Art. V.—The Life of Archibald Alewander, D.D., First Profes- 
sor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. 
By James W. ALEXANDER, D.D. New York. 1854. 


Tuis is a very valuable and interesting work. It is a full memoir 
of a very remarkable man, who was honoured in his day and 
generation to be an instrument of extensive good to the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, and who is entitled to oc- 
cupy a high place among those who have contributed to advance 
the cause of Christ upon earth. The memoir has been pre- 
pared by a son of him whose history it records, himself a dis- 
tinguished and highly esteemed minister of Christ in New York, 
of the Old School Presbyterian Church. The memoir is singu- 
larly free from the defects and drawbacks which often charac- 
terise biographies written by near and dear relatives. It is 
marked throughout by good sense, good taste, and good feel- 
ing, and exhibits very superior powers and accomplishments in 
a literary point of view. The writer of this notice may have 
perused the memoir of Dr Alexander with a deeper and livelier 
interest in consequence of having had the happiness, in the 
good providence of God, of spending a few days at Princeton, 
and enjoying the privilege of personal intercourse with Dr 
Alexander and his esteemed colleagues in that important and 
influential theological seminary. But apart from all personal 
feelings, he is persuaded that the history of such a man as Dr 
Alexander ought to be known by the ministers of this country, 
and that there is much of what is contained in this memoir of 
him which is fitted to be useful and interesting to the churches 
of Christ. It would not be very difficult, with the memoir 
lying before us, to give a summary view of Dr Alexander’s life, 
labours, and character, and to comment upon some of the many 
interesting topics, religious, theological, and ecclesiastical, 
which would thus be brought under consideration, but we have 
thought it better for the present to undertake only the still 
easier task of letting the memoir speak for itself, and attempt- 
ing very little more than laying before our readers, who have 
been often favoured with very valuable materials from the 
Princeton divines, a series of extracts from its pages. 
Archibald Alexander, the subject of this memoir, was born 
on the 17th of April 1772, near Lexington, in Virginia, in a 
country at that time very partially settled and very thinly 
peopled. His grandfather had emigrated from near London- 
derry, in Ireland, about forty years before this, and was de- 
scended from a Scotch family which had settled in Ulster,—a 
specimen of that class of cases which has led to the Presbyte- 
rian emigrants from Ireland being usually called, in some parts 
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of the United States, the “ Scotch Irish,” to distinguish them 
from the Papists. His parents were of most respectable cha- 
racter, in comfortable circumstances, and gave him the best 
education which the then condition of the country admitted of, 
though in early life his opportunities of acquiring knowledge 
were not very abundant. From a very early period, he mani- 
fested that eager love of knowledge and that habit of steady 
application which characterised him through life, and made 
him at length a man of great extent and variety of acquire- 
ments. He was early brought under religious impressions, of 
the sincerity and depth of which he gave the most satisfactory 
evidence by a consistent Christian course of more than sixty 
years. Having chosen the ministry as his profession, under 
the influence of the best and highest motives, he was licensed 
at the age of nineteen, and after itinerating for several years 
as a missionary preacher in the partially settled districts of 
Virginia, he was ordained in 1795 to the pastoral charge of a 
congregation at Briery, and in 1799 he was appointed Presi- 
dent of Hampden Sidney College, which is in the immediate 
neighbourhood. He continued to labour in these spheres with 
eminent zeal and success till 1806, when he accepted a call to 
be pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church in the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, which has always been the head-quarters of Presby- 
terianism in the United States. Here he laboured till 1812, 
when, at the age of forty, he was appointed by the General 
Assembly to be the first Professor of Theology at Princeton, 
then just instituted, the first theological seminary established 
by the Presbyterian Church in that country. He spent here 
the remainder of his life, extending over another period of 
forty years, enabled to continue to the last in the active and 
efficient discharge of the duties of his office, filling a situa- 
tion of much influence and usefulness, enjoying the respect and 
esteem of all good men, and the affection and confidence of all 
who were brought into contact with him. 

Nearly one half of the memoir is occupied with details con- 
nected with the first part of his life which preceded his settle- 
ment at Princeton. These are curious, as exhibiting the 
condition of society in the United States, and especially in 
Virginia, in the period succeeding the War of Independence, 
particularly those which describe his labours as a missionary 
preacher, before he accepted a pastoral charge. But they are 
perhaps of less general interest than the materials furnished 
in regard to the more public and influential half of his life as 
professor at Princeton. There are only two points connected 
with the earlier half of his life to which we think it needful to 
advert,—his difficulties about infant baptism, and the effects 
of his early circumstances and habits upon hismode of preaching.: 
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. Soon after he was settled in a pastoral charge, he was led 
to entertain doubts as to the lawfulness of infant baptism, and 
these doubts prevailed so far, that for a time he gave up the 
practice of baptizing infants. But after a very full, careful, 
and deliberate examination of the whole subject, in the light 
both of Seripture and antiquity, his doubts were completely 
removed, and seem never to have returned to disturb him. 
We give an extract from the memoir, containing some notices 
of this point by Dr Alexander himself :— 


“¢ About this time,’ says he, probably indicating some part of the 
years 1797, 1798, or 1799, ‘I fel into doubts respecting the authority 
of infant baptism. The origin of these doubts was in too rigid notions 
as to the purity of the, church, with a belief that receiving infants 
had a corrupting tendency. I communicated my doubts very freely to 
my friend Mr Lyle, and to Mr Speece, and found that they had both 
been troubled by the same. We talked much privately on the subject, 
and often conversed with others in hope of getting some new light. 
At length Mr Lyle and I determined to give up the practice of bap- 
tizing infants, until we should receive more light. This determination 
we publicly communicated to our people, and left them to take such 
measures as they deemed expedient ; but they seemed willing to await 
the issue. We also communicated to the presbytery the state of our 
minds, and left them to do what seemed good in the case ; but as they 
believed we were sincerely desirous of arriving at the truth, they took 
no steps, and I believe made no record. 

«Things remained in this posture for more than a year. During 
this time I read much on both sides, and carried on a lengthened cor- 
respondence, particularly with Dr Hoge. Two considerations kept me 
back from joining the Baptists. The first was that the universal preva- 
lence of infant baptism, as early as the fourth and fifth centuries, was 
unaccountable on the supposition that no such practice existed in the 
times of the apostles. The other was, that if the Baptists are right, 
they are the only Christian church on earth, and all other denomina- 
tions are out of the visible church. Besides, I could not see how they 
could ever obtain a valid baptism.’ 

‘“* Mr Speece was, however, more precipitate, and having concluded 
that the Antipsedobaptists were right, strongly urged his friends to join 
him in going over. They endeavoured to retard his progress, but his 
mind was naturally inclined to peremptory conclusions, and impatient 
of dubiety. One Sunday morning, therefore, he went to a Baptist 
meeting, held within two miles of the college, and without having 
given notice of his intention, was there re-baptized by immersion. On 
his return he seemed much satisfied with what he had done. The 
church soon licensed him to preach, and he began to go about the 
country with his Baptist brethren. ‘He attended an association in 
Cumberland, where he preached ; some of the ministers informed him 
that he aimed well, but that if he would do execution he “ must put 
to more powder.” They gloried much in their acquisition, and the 
day was often fixed by public rumour for my baptism and that of Mr 
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Lyle. It was evident, however, that Mr Speece was not perfectly 
happy in his new conneetion ; yet he said nothing. 

“<T] determined now,’ says’ he, ‘to begin anew the examination of 
the subject, and to follow the evidence which I might discover, to what- 
ever point it might lead me. I had been too much disposed to reject 
certam kinds of evidence, as tertding to favour the superstitions of 
Popery, but now I resolved to give to every species of evidenee and 
argument its due weight, and to abide by the consequences. Accord- 
ingly I applied my mind to the subject with great intensity. One 
night I slept none, but spent the whole night in pursting a train’ of 
reasoning on this subject. ; 

“*] began with the historieal proofs of the early existence of this 
practice.” "~-(Pp. 204-206.) 

“* Here, then, it appeared that infant baptism could be traced up 
to a period bordering on the apostolic age. How could this be ac- 
counted for on the principles of the Baptists? Could it Have crept in 
and become universal within a few years after the apostles? Here I 
was brought to a stand, and though I had laid it down asa principle 
from which I would not depart, to receive no doctrine or practice for 
which there appeared no ‘foundation in the Holy Scriptures, I had 
come toa state of mind in which it appeared much more probable 
that it had its origin with the apostles than that it had been privily 
brought in afterwards. I was prepared, therefore, to examine the 
Scriptures without any bias against the doctrine. I could not but be- 
lieve that if the apostles had sanctioned the practice, some vestiges of 
it would be discernible in the New Testament. For, taking my stand 
at the period when all acknowledged it to have become universal, I 
had to admit that so far as relates to historical probability there was 
much more likelihood that silently and without dispute it should have 
descended from the apostles, than that it should have come in and 
gained a universal prevalence in opposition to the practice of the 
apostles. All the facts are in accordance with the former supposition ; 
all are unaccountable upon the latter.”’—(Pp. 214, 215.) 

“* As to the mode of baptism, I hold it to be a dispute about a very 
trivial matter. The mere mode of applying water, when used emble- 
matically and sacramentally, cannot be an affair of very serious im-~- 
portance, unless, indeed, the very mode of application be emblematical. 
Thus, in the Lord’s supper it is of no consequence whether the bread 
is of wheat or of barley, leavened or unleavened, but if is of importance 
that the bread be broken, because that action of breaking the bread is 
emblematical of the breaking of Christ’s body, and cannot with 
priety be omitted, as it is by the Romanists, who place an unbroken 
wafer on the tongue of the communicant. If immersion in water is 
that in the sacrament which is significant, then this action or mode, 
and no other, should be used. e Baptists have, therefore, endea- 
voured to prove that baptism was intended to signify and represent the’ 
burial and resurrection of Jesus Christ as a primary object, and them 
our death unto sin, and the like. But this is not the idea set forth in 
the Scriptures. They never of baptism as being a commemora- 
tive ordinance, like the Lord's. supper. They never represent the 
thing signified as being the burial and resurrection of Christ. It 
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does, indeed, signify our spiritual burial and resurrection ; that is to 
say, it signifies the washing of the soul from the impurities of sin. 
Baptism is everywhere represented in connection with the remission of 
sins. 

“<* If now it could be demonstrated that John baptized by a total 
immersion of the body, and that the apostles did likewise, we should 
be no more obliged to use this mode than to use unleavened bread at 
the Lord’s supper; being sure, nevertheless, that no other kind of 
bread could have been eaten at the passover. We are no more bound 
to follow this mode than the mode of reclining on couches at the Lord’s 
table—the latter being as important a mode as the manner of applying 
water to the body—unless, as I said before, the thing intended to be 
signified or represented in baptism is held forth by the very action 
or mode of immersion, which can never be proved. Weare at liberty, 
therefore, to depart from what we know was an original mode, pro- 
vided that mode was only incidental and unconnected with the essen- 
tial meaning of the sacrament. 

“ « But we have conceded too much. So far is it from being true, 
that all baptisms mentioned in the New Testament were by a total im- 
mersion of the body, it cannot be proved that this was the mode in a 
single instance.’ Here follows an argument on this head, which would 
not fall within our plan. 

“ By this process of diligent inquiry his mind was at length brought 
to peace upon a subject which had given him great distress for as much, 
it is believed, as two years. He quietly resumed the practice of the 
church, in which he was joined by his friend and relative, Mr Lyle. 
And after a short time Mr Speece returned to the bosom of the church, 
of which he remained for many years an ornament.”—(Pp. 219-221.) 


It is rather remarkable, that the consideration which seems 
chiefly to have operated in preventing him from fully adopting 
Antipzdobaptist views, was the difficulty of dealing with the 
presumption which the early universal prevalence of infant 
baptism affords of its having been sanctioned by apostolic 
practice. He did not, indeed, base his ultimate conviction 
mainly upon this ground, but upon the testimony of Scripture. 
But he was somewhat influenced by this consideration, as at 
least neutralising presumptions on the other side, and pro- 
ducing a state of mind favourable to an impartial examination 
of the Scripture evidence. And this use of it we regard as 
quite legitimate, and as contrasting favourably, in point of 
accuracy and soundness, with what seems to be rather a pre- 
vailing tendency now-a-days in regard to this matter. It is 
at, present a favourite notion with some who do not profess to 
be Antipedobaptists, that infant baptism is not enjoined by 
Scripture, and was not practised by the apostles, but arose 
afterwards, naturally and legitimately, as a kind of develop- 
ment of some views the germs of which are obscurely indi- 
cated in the Bible. Neander, in accordance with a tendency 
which prevails among German writers, and from which he is 
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not altogether free, though he indulges it much less than some 
others, goes far towards substituting a theory he has invented 
as to the genesis and growth of the idea of infant baptism, for 
an impartial examination of the actual historical evidence as 
to the matter of fact of its early prevalence. It is very evi- 
dent that the admission, that infant baptism was not practised 
till after the apostolic ages, is fatal to the cause of the Paedo- 
baptists ; for, besides general considerations of conclusive 
weight, applicable to this in common with other doctrines, 
there is this special peculiarity in the case of infant baptism, 
that its whole rationalé and the great strength of the evidence 
in support of it lie in this, that it is an embodiment of a great 
general principle of God’s moral government, regulating his 
dealings with his church and people in every age, even from the 
beginning. If this general idea be true,as we are persuaded it is, 
then the post-apostolic institution of infant baptism—a favour- 
ite notion with many in the present day—is wholly precluded. 
We have no doubt that the actual historical evidence of the 
early prevalence of infant baptism, of which an excellent sum- 
mary by Dr Alexander is quoted in the memoir, does afford 
some presumption that the practice was sanctioned by the 
apostles, and is thus fitted legitimately to arrest judicious men, 
as it did him, in any tendency they may feel towards the adop- 
tion of Antipzdobaptist views. 

Dr Alexander enjoyed during his ministry great popularity 
asa preacher. Hecontinued to preach frequently during his 
whole life, arid his preaching, though it seems to have been 
somewhat unequal, exhibited often the highest excellence, 
and produced a very powerful impression. The following ex- 
tracts upon this subject will be found, we think, both useful 
and interesting. They include quotations from notices of him 
prepared by his friends after his death:— ~ 


“ The habits of preaching which marked the whole ministerial life 
of Dr Alexander were formed during this period; and he may be con- 
sidered the best witness as to his own methods. ‘ While itinerating,’ 
says he, ‘I studied my sermons in my mind ; and seldom preached 
without intense application of my thoughts to the subject beforehand. 
Texts of Scripture would often open to my view, and these I would 
seize upon for discourses. The necessity of thus composing in the 
evening and morning where I lodged, or as I rode along the way, proved 
a good discipline, as it accustomed me to close thinking and to going 
over and over the same train of thought. I was, however, often greatly 
disappointed and mortified ; for when I had great freedom in premedi- 
tation I naturally expected the same in preaching. But this was some- 
times far from being the case. On some occasions a text would strike 
my mind shortly before speaking, accompanied with a strong aversion 
to the subject proposed. I commonly ventured on the new topic, and. 
in such cases almost always had better success than usual. Not unfre- 
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quently, while I was preaching, my subject would present itself in new 
lights, much more favourable than preceding ones, so that I have often 
changed my whole plan of treatment. Though the thought was often 
suggested to me, “that is very good,” yet when I was done I was 
greatly humbled, and sometimes so discouraged as to feel as if I could 
never enter into the pulpit again. I have commonly felt that the people 
who admired my preaching were deceived.’”—(P. 171.) 

“It has been said that he continued to preach. That he should 
have done this with so much pleasure to himself and so little abate- 
ment of interest in his audience, is not a little surprising ; especially 
when we consider the bodily changes which he had sustained. His 
voice remained clear, and though tending to play too much among the 
upper notes of the register, had no weakness ; and notwithstanding the 
total loss of teeth, his articulation was perfect. He read from his manu- 
script more than in his middle life ; but often threw in new matter, 
and almost always closed with an extemporaneous application. The 
signal for this was the sudden throwing up of the spectacles upon his 
forehead ; and he would then enchain the attention and control the 
feelings of the assembly in a manner which sometimes reminded them 
of his best efforts. At the Sunday afternoon conference, he still loved 
to indulge his talent for original and animated remark ; we suppose 
there was no one of his intellectual efforts which abode more in its 
pristine vigour. 

“No observation was more common than that Dr Alexander was 
unlike most old men in his tolerance for the changes of the day. If 
a new scheme of any promise was on foot, he was really more inclined 
to listen and to favour, than most younger men. The passing events 
of the neighbourhood and the country awakened his inquisitive interest. 
In this he has strikingly reminded us of Chancellor Kent. One reason 
for this was his persevering habits of learning all that public journals 
could convey. Another reason may be found in his almost total 
exemption from what may be called the pride of years. He was in no 
such sense a laudator temporis acti, as that he undervalued or dis- 
paraged contemporary men and things, We have no recollection of 
ever hearing him hold up former generations of ministers as models, or 
lauding the works and methods of his youth, or complaining of dete- 
rioration in preaching. He was sanguine in his hopes for both church 
and country, and favourable even to a fault in regard to the perform- 
ances of junior brethren. Every one was welcome to his door; and 
many are the instances in which he has spent an hour in lively conver- 
sation with some itinerant chapman or agent, whom most would re- 
gard as a nuisance; but from whom he always contrived to learn some- 
thing.” —(Pp. 597, 598.) 

“**T may as well say in this connection all that I have to say of Dr 
Alexander’s preaching. I think that during my nearly three years’ 
tesidence at Princeton, I never heard him preach more than two written 
sermons ; and in both cases he fell to extemporising some time before 
he got through. I recollect also, when he preached before the Ameri- 
can Board in Albany, in 1829, though he read closely much the greater 
part of his sermon, yet he extemporised for the last few minutes, with 
an almost electrical effect. The truth is that, having been educated in 
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Virginia, and having spent several of the first years of his ministry 
there, he had accustomed himself entirely to preaching without notes ; 
and hence he could not, even at a later period, do full justice to himself 
in any other way. His sermons were remarkable for the most familiar 
exhibition of divine truth, and for a style so simple and tran nt as 
to be level to the humblest capacity. He was an acute metaphysician, 
but he never carried his metaphysics into the pulpit; though he was 
familiar with Locke, and Reid, and Stewart, and the whole tribe of 
British and continental ppnow enw and in various ways turned his 
acquaintance with them to good account, yet he was strictly a minister 
of the gospel of the grace of God, and the most simple points of Chris- 
tian doctrine and duty were those on which he loved best to dwell. I 
should not say after all that he was, in the technical sense of the word, 
eminently a doctrinal preacher; that is, he did not preach any thing 
like a system of theology ; nor had he much of the dogmatic form in his 
sermons, nor was there very much of the distinctive technology of any 
particular school. In this respect, I imagine he may have been some- 
what like Witherspoon, whom Dr Green represents as having been 
remarkably free from those modes of expression which would be likely 
to offend any class of Christians. His sermons partook largely of the 
experimental, and showed not only a deep acquaintance with the human 
heart—not only an ability to fathom its depths, and explore its laby- 
rinths, and expose its deformity, but also to apply the balm of Gilead 
for the relief and the healing of its various maladies. There was less 
of apparent method in most of his sermons than perhaps could have 
been desired ; he seemed to preach not a little from impulse; and 
there would be many a bold stroke or vivid flash in the course of a 
sermon which he evidently had not premeditated ; but it was after all 
impossible for such a mind as his to think otherwise than with a good 
degree of method ; and I remember to have been struck with the fact, 
in looking over the notes I had taken of some of his sermons, in which, 
at the time of their delivery, I did not detect the semblance of a plan, 
that there was really a plan in each, and in some instances a striking 
ard beautiful plan too, though evidently intended to be kept in the 
background. I think he was more inclined to dwell upon the gospel 
than upon the law; more disposed to present the attractions of the 
cross than the terrors of Sinai; and perhaps it is fair to say, that his 
preaching was better adapted to comfort and edify the Christian than 
to alarm and convince the sinner.’”—(Pp. 658, 659.) 

“ The true notion of Dr Alexander's preaching will not be obtained 
unless we consider elevated conversation as the root out of which it 
grew. Protract the remarks, enlarge the circle of auditors, give cor- 
respondent stimulation to mind and feeling, and all the rest follows of 
course. Though a theologian, and that of the sterner and stricter sort, 
he did not deliver theological lectures from the pulpit. Formal and 
elaborate argumentation on doctrinal points was not common in his 
sermons. It is true he expounded a defended the great doctrines 
of the faith, but it was in a method which was homiletical and popular 
rather than scholastically didactic. Nothing could be more unlike his 
doctrinal sermons than the dry and attenuated diatribes of certain me- 
taphysical divines of the last century. It was the Scottish school of 
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sermonising which he most nearly approached ; varieties of which may 
be studied in Finley, Davies, and Waddel. Even when his object was 
to establish doctrine, he preferred the textual method. His division 
and treatment of the subject were generally governed by the text. Any 
figure which it contained was apt to colour the whole discourse.” 
—(Pp. 683, 684.) 

“ Experimental, casuistical, practical, consolatory preaching may be 
said to have been the field of his strength. In dissecting the heart, 
unravelling long trains of experience, discovering hidden refuges, hold- 
ing the mirror up to self-deceiving souls, and flashing rays of gracious 
hope on the lingering and self-righteous, he was equalled by few. He 
gloried in preaching a free gospel. The longer he lived, the more wide, 
cordial, and generous was his offer of Christ to the chief of sinners. 
Not for an instant was he ever tempted to join with those who, because 
of the abuses of Antinomianism, would tamper with sovereign, bound- 
less, gratuitous salvation, or hang legal weights on the wings of ascend- 
ing faith. So high a value did he set upon the maintenance of an 
awakened interest among hearers, that he never entered on any avowed 
series of discourses, or wearied out his auditors by numerous sermons 
on the same text. Here his practice concurred with the reported re- 
marks of Cecil in his Remains. The strong historical, we might even 
say biographical turn of his mind led him to dwell much on scriptural 
personages. Surviving hearers will remember his portraitures of 
Abraham and Joseph, of Ruth, Eli and Hannah, of Josiah and 
Daniel, of Paul and John. In connection with the same trait, he 
was uncommonly large in his delineation of individual types of Chris- 
tian life, or what may be called characteristic preaching. Here he 
evinced his delicate acquaintance with the anatomy of saint and sinner. 
The outline was firm and unmistakeable, and the hues bright and de- 
cided. Such pictures of particular experience dwell in the recollection 
of his hearers, who often felt the probe entering their consciences to the 
very quick. To sum up what concerns the matter of his preaching, 
he set forth the whole system of divine truth, with a felicitous mixture 
of doctrine and experience; not separately but intimately blended ; 
the didactic warp being traversed by a woof of variegated emotion ; 
the steel links of reasoning being often red with the ardours of burn- 
ing love. 

** Modes of preparation for preaching are always matter of lively 
interest to preachers; and it is wonderful how much they differ. Dr 
Alexander was never accustomed to tell of his own ways, or to enjoin 
them upon others. Perhaps he was extreme in his disposition to let 
ever man ‘scuffle through his experiment,’ as he used to call it, so as 
to alight on the plan which was best for himself. His written ser- 
mons were his later ones. For the most part they were the reproduc- 
tion of trains of thought which he had arranged in his head many 
years before. It is not known that his mode of bringing these to paper 
had any thing peculiar. He was fond of saying, that if he wished to 
produce a discourse better than common, on a new subject, he should 
like to write away as fast as he could, and even voluminously. This 
he called getting the rock out of the quarry. During this process he 
thought two good results were pretty sure to ensue. One was that the 
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writer would strike on some ‘rich vein’ (another of his phrases) out 
of whieh he might draw the chief wealth of his discourse ; the other 
was, that he would find the rudiments of a method and partition 
emerge out of this at first chaotic mass. Then, and not till then, he 
thought the arrangement should be completed ; and then he would sit 
down and put the sermon into its final form, by an entire new writing. 
This device no doubt originated in his long-practised method of think- 
ing long and arduously on the topics which he meant to discuss with- 
out notes. His written sermons, however, are but the bony structure 
of his preaching; they lack the illustrations, descriptions, flight, and 
pathos of his freer productions. 

“It has been said, even to repetition, that his chosen method of pre- 
paration was independent of the pen. _ Mr Gallatin once said to us: 
‘I know nothing of what is called growing warm in writing. In my 
most elaborate speeches, I have prepared the matter mentally; and 
when I have had to write, I have frequently walked up and down the 
floor, and collected my material and given it shape and diction just as 
if I were speaking off-hand.’ In our belief, this would be a just de- 
scription of Dr Alexander's experience. Long and silent meditation 
preceded his great efforts. In this he declared that he dismissed all 
consideration of the language to be age deliberately thinking 
that this would suggest itself best during delivery. Neither did he 
pre-arrange the exact sequence of sentences or even of propositions ; 
leaving the mind free to work in new directions while x BATy He 
used to declare that he preferred not to burden his mind with the re- 
collection of a single expression which had occurred to him in his 
study. Such was his faculty of abstraction and concentration, that 
these preparatory lucubrations were conducted in walking, riding, or 
even sitting among his children. He would say laughingly that he 
often could think to most purpose when there was a little clatter of 
voices around him. Hence it was surprising to observe how little he 
shut himself up before preaching; when he did so, it was with a devo- 
tional end in view. He was a great advocate of habitual, as distin- 
guished from special preparation. His individual sermons were chapters 
from a very copious volume in his head. Though he seldom spoke 
of these things, he once told us, that being about to preach on a text 
from that part of Scripture, he had rapidly perused the whole Epistle to 
the Hebrews; and at another time, that he had in like manner read the 
whole Gospel of John over in Greek on the Sunday morning. Ona 
single point, our recollections vary from those of some authorities to whom 
we defer with high respect. It strikes us that, in general, he not only 
divided his subject with distinctness, but declared the heads of his 
argument. The other mode we regard as the exception to his com- 
mon rule. This is confirmed by a reference to his printed sermons 
and his manuscripts. He knew very little medium between reading 
closely and speaking without any notes. The bit of paper which he 
usually laid on the Bible scarcely deserves the name. It was seldom 
of more than ten lines, and was often not looked at; indeed, he said 
that he used it as a precaution against a total loss of memory as to 
text, topic, and plan, which used to befall him in his younger er 
These scraps of writing were not intended as aids in preparation. We 
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have no knowledge of his ever using what is called ‘a full brief.’ He 
frequently ceased to read what he had prepared, and interpolated new 
trains of argument which occurred to him, and in other cases even did 
not return to his manuscript at all. This was true in regard to some 
of his most effective sermons, which were thus drawn out to as much 
as ninety minutes.”—(Pp. 686-690.) 


Presbyterianism in the United States had been organised 
in the year 1705, when the first presbytery was constituted in 
Philadelphia. It consisted of seven ministers, four from Ulster, 
two from Scotland, and one from New England, who are now 
represented, in lineal descent, by about 4000 ministers, the 
pastors of the Old and New School Presbyterian Churches. 
Presbyterianism, though somewhat cramped for a time in its 
efforts by internal divisions, had gone on extending itself, and 
increasing in influence, especially over the middle states. It 
had been organised for more than 100 years before it had a 
regular theological seminary, candidates for the ministry usually 
prosecuting their professional studies under the superintend- 
ance of presbyteries or individual ministers. At length, in 
1811, the General Assembly resolved on establishing a theolo- 
gical seminary at Princeton, a small town situated about half- 
way between New York and Philadelphia, the two largest 
cities of the Union, and the seat of the College of Nassau Hall, 
over which Dr Witherspoon long presided. Dr Alexander, 
then one of the ministers of Philadelphia, was called by the 
general voice of his brethren to fill the office of first professor 
in this seminary. He entered upon its duties in August 1812, 
and continued to discharge them with unwearied activity, and 
with eminent usefulness and acceptance, until he died full of 
years, and universally esteemed and loved, in October 1851. 

With reference to this important era in his life, his biogra- 
pher says :— 


“Few things which we have to relate could be more interesting, if 
it were possible to recover it, than an account of the state of mind with 
which Dr Alexander regarded the universal disposition of the church 
to make him its first theological professor. But not a letter, not a 
memorandum, not a line, remains to tell the story. His characteristic 
modesty must have made this a severe trial. in his best days, and 
after his longest experience and completest successes, he was accus- 
tomed to bow very low under a sense of his own insufficiency. But 
‘then, with powers all untried, to be called from his retirement to 
assume the teacher's office, was an event as embarrassing as it was un- 
expected. From the analogy of his whole life and feelings, we are 
persuaded that his final consent to undertake the task was produced by 
high religious feelings, and a profound recognition of his responsibility 
to the Head of the church,”—(P. 327.) 


With respect to his qualifications for the office in point of 
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acquirements, we have the following statement, which is cer- 
tainly not chargeable with exaggeration :— 


“It was with unfeigned reluctance that Dr Alexander accepted the 
appointment. No man could entertain a higher estimate of the 
functions which awaited him; no man of eminence could think more 
humbly of himself. All his life long he was free to acknowledge, that 
his training, however laborious, had lacked much of the rigour and 
method of the schools; and while he had pursued knowledge with 
enthusiasm, and in many fields, he knew that it had been with the 
neglect of certain forms which are supposed to give fitness for the 
academical chair. Theology had indeed been the study of his life. 
Its difficult questions had been the constant occupation of his profound- 
est meditations; and he had during his residence in Philadelphia 
gathered about him the great masters of Latin theology, whose works 
appeared in Holland, Switzerland, Germany, and France, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A rare occasion for adding to 
his stock of Dutch theology was afforded by the sale of a library 
belonging to a learned minister from Holland, the Rev. Mr Van 
Harlingen, of Somerset. In relation to this, his friend, Mr Rice, thus 
wrote: ‘I could not help exclaiming, when I heard of the fine library 
you have purchased, “O fortunati! ” but I could hardly add, “Haud 
equidem invideo!” But why should I repine? I have more books 
than I can read.’ These reformed divines he regarded as havin 
pushed theological investigation to its greatest length, and palo 
its conclusions into the most symmetrical method. He was accustomed 
to say that in his judgment reformed theology reached its culminating 
point about the epoch of the Synod of Dordrecht. To these great 
authors he turned with unabated zest during the whole of a long and 
studious life. He once said to the writer, that on a perplexed subject 
he preferred Latin to English reading, not only because of the complete 
and ingenious nomenclature which had grown up in the dialectic 
schools of the church, but because the little effort required for getting 
the sense kept his attention concentrated. It was indeed almost amusin 
to observe how he would hang over the massive quarto or folio, wit 
all the awakened interest of a novel-reader. In consequence of the 
fiery controversy which characterised those times, and the scholastic 
acumen, and philosophic adventure, and logical exactness which be- 
longed to the age, he considered these scholars as haying anticipated 
most of the minor questions which have vexed the church in later times. 
His penchant for metaphysical investigation urged him, from an early 
date, to make himself acquainted with the philosophies of the periods, 
from which each system took its tincture,and without which it is 
impossible to survey the several schemes from a just point of view. 
Thus he perused, and generally in their sources, not only ripatetic 
and scholastic writers, but the treatises of Des Cartes, Leibnitz, Wolff, 
and Voetius. And there was no subject on which he discoursed with 
more pleasure or success than on the exposition and comparison of these 
ingenious though now exploded systems. He made himself familiar 
with the Christian Fathers, both Greek and Latin, and perused them 
at intervals during forty years; some of his yery last labours havi 
been in this field. Ata certain period he examined all that they h 
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written on the divinity of our Lord; and this formed a subject of 
lively intercourse between him and Dr Miller. It is particularly 
remembered with what surprise and admiration he spoke of the 
felicitous subtilty of Cyril. It was his delight to seek out the portions 
of truth in the books of ancient authors. Nor did he confine himself 
to writers on one side. Through long years he was wont to seek with 
patience the best works in defence of Popery; the argumentative 
dissertations of the extreme Lutherans and Dutch Remonstrants, as 
well as the Fratres Poloni and other champions of Socinianism. It 
need scarcely be added that he was familiar with English theology, as 
treated both by authors of the Established Church and by the great 
Nonconformist divines. His recent travels in New England, and the 
prevailing excitement caused by the speculations of Hopkins and 
Emmons, served to keep him observant in regard to the phases of 
opinion in the American churches. As it respects his own conclusions, 
he has left on record the statement, that on his return from New 
England, and during his residence in Philadelphia, his views, which 
had been somewhat modified by eastern suggestions, began to fix 
themselves more definitely in the direction of the common Westminster 
theology. In many respects, therefore, he was well fitted for the 
difficult post to which the church was summoning him. 

“But there were other branches of learning, tributary to the 
teacher's place, which had occupied his attention. His extraordinary 
tenacity of memory, which seemed never to let go a fact entrusted to 
it, gave him both taste and facility for historical study ; and we have 
never met with any one who was more at home in all the annals of 
ecclesiastical record. or reasons already indicated, the events were 
made to revolve in his mind around the momentous points of theolo- 
gical determination ; so that the history of doctrine, including the rise 
and progress of errors, the decisions of councils, controversial author- 
ship, and the establishment of symbols and of sects, became favourite 
objects of inquiry. On these subjects he amassed an extraordinary 
amount of original manuscript, and from these sources he was accus- 
tomed to enliven and diversify his dogmatical instructions. 

“ In the classical languages he was well read, though without scrupu- 
lous care for those niceties of metre and accent in which English 
scholars take a pride. The Greek of the New Testament was fami- 
liar to him from incessant perusal. No day passed without deliberate 
study of this sacred original. And in his later years a beautiful Glas- 
gow edition of Griesbach was commonly in his hands during all the 
private hours of the Lord’s day. Indeed, he frequently complained 
that this practice had, to a certain extent, unfitted him for textual 
citation of the English version in extemporaneous discourse. He 
accustomed his children to read the Greek Testament, long before they 
arrived at it as a school study ; and this exercise, between mornin 
prayers and breakfast, was kept up for some years. We have already 
recorded his first acquaintance with the Hebrew Bible. From that 
hour he never relaxed in his efforts to master the venerable language. 
His first successful attempts were made in Philadelphia, where he was 
stimulated by the example and the counsels of Dr Wilson, and aided 
by the lessons of Hurwitz, a learned Jew. The splendid large paper 
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Michaélis edition of Halle, which he acquired about this time, now 
lies before us. It was one of his peculiarities that he treated books 
with a religious tenderness, never making in any one of them so much 
as a marginal note. This volume was in his hands for nearly half a 
century, and to the last of his reading he perused, at least, one chapter 
of Hebrew every day. 

“In natural connection with this was the study of criticism and 
hermeneutics. Although, in regard to the latter, he was indebted 
chiefly to the older school, his curiosity was wakeful and his know- 
ledge extensive. The history of great manuscripts, versions, and edi- 
tions was deeply fixed in his mind, and he always spoke of them with 
the familiarity which the mineralogist has with the specimens of his 
cabinet. The qualifications on which we have slightly touched were 
the more important, as the new professor was ex to begin his 


labours with an attempt in every department of theological study.”— 
(Pp. 352-357.) 


We have next a very interesting sketch of the way in which 
he conducted the discussion of the multifarious topics compre- 
hended in his course :— 


“ Although called primarily to be a teacher of theology in its stricter 
acceptation, he was led, both by strong native tastes and by convictions 
of reason, to give first. attention to the criticism and interpretation of 
the original Scriptures. With the Greek, as has been intimated, he 
was sufficiently familiar to be a competent instructor; but Hebrew 
literature was in its infancy in America. The works of Gesenius were 
as yet unknown, and the learned labours of Gibbs and Stuart had not 
been given to the world. Even in New England the vowel-points 
were for a time held in suspicion, and those who desired to penetrate 
into their mysteries were fain to seek after the difficult and very rare 
volumes of Buxtorf, Leusden, and Opitius. Conscious of his own im- 
perfect knowledge, he modestly but indefatigably set about the work 
of inculcation, and the few survivors of those small classes will readily 
testify how zealously and even enthusiastically he toiled with them 
among the knotted roots of Hebrew rudiments. For a number of 

ears, and with increasing ability, he worked in this field, until re- 
ieved by the services of a beloved pupil, the Rev. Charles Hodge, now 
senior professor in the seminary. As it regards criticism and herme- 
neutics, it was a department which had great charms for him, and by 
extensive reading, compiling, and original investigation, he prepared to 
furnish a system of instruction, which for some years he delivered as 
lectures, a number of which still remain among his papers. We can 
call to mind no subject in which he was more uniformly interested 
than the fortunes of the Hebrew and Greek text, the annals of trans- 
lation and recension, and the principles of hermeneutical study. 
To this he added copious instructions in Biblical archeology, on which 
he prepared numerous discourses, and which remained under his con- 
trol for many years. The manuscripts on this subject in our posses- 
sion are more than would fill a single large volume. It was a topic 
which awakened his profound attention and lively feeling ; for no man 
looked more reverently on the typical Christology of the Levitical law ; 
and none of his pupils can forget the awe with which he approached 
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the recesses of the expiatory system, or the felicitous use which he 
made of the altar and the propitiatory in his more purely theological 
exposition of the atonement. Though far from the extreme of Cocceius, 
and though falling short of Witsius in his interpretation of Mosaic 
symbols, he nevertheless differed still more from that rationalising 
school of American divines, then becoming loud and influential, who 
were disposed to reduce the contents of Levitical typology to a minimum. 
We have lived to see a healthful reaction against this extreme ten- 
dency. 

“ es might have been expected, however, his primary attention was 
bestowed upon the large round of topics included within the title of his 
peculiar professorship,—that is, the statement, establishment, and de- 
fence of the doctrines which constitute the Christian system. Deeply 
persuaded that many theological errors have their origin in a bias de- 
rived from false metaphysics, he set about the methodising of his 
thoughts upon mental philosophy, always keeping in hand the clue 
which he had received from his venerated preceptor, William Graham. 
The German philosophy was as yet unknown among us, and he was 
never led to travel the transcendental or ‘ high priori road,’ but treated 
mental phenomena on the inductive method, as the objects of a cautious 
generalization. While he uniformly recommended the perusal of 
Locke, it was, as he often declared, not so much for the value of his 
particular conclusions, as for the spirit of his investigation, the calm- 
ness, patience, and transparent honesty of that truly great man. He 
likewise expressed great favour for Reid, Beattie, Buffier, Campbell, 
and Stewart, with whose general methods, as well as their views of 
intuitive truths and constitutional principles of reason, he was in 
agreement, while he dissented from many of their definitions, distinc- 
tions, and tenets. These were subjects which fell in with his tastes, 
habits of thought, and course of reading; and as preliminary to the 
development of the revealed system, he regarded them as forming a 
necessary part of every complete theological course. And if the acute- 
ness of his inquiry and the force of his reasoning were ever fully ex- 
hibited, it is in his lectures on the Will, and his elaborate refutation of 
Dr Thomas Brown’s work on Causation. From year to year his 
scheme of mental philosophy took on a form of stricter method ; yet 
he may be said to have begun with it at his entrance upon public 
teaching. No portion of his course more awakened the interest of his 
auditors; and such was the ingenuity with which he made these lessons 
bear on theological questions still in reserve, that in the days of church 
controversy it used to be a common remark, that students who had 
been imbued with Dr Alexander’s metaphysics were sure to swallow 
his entire system. Perhaps the same is true of every theological in- 
structor who deduces a concatenated system from any clearly defined 
principles. 

“From these topics he turned to the closely allied domain of na- 
tural religion. In regard to this, the only safe way of defining his 
theological position would be to publish his treatises, and any thing 
short of this might be misapprehended. While he was far from being 
a rationalist, he was never satisfied with the tactics of those reasoners 
who, under the pretext of eXalting revelation, dismiss with contempt 
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all arguments derived from the light of nature. Here he freely de- 
clared his judgment that many sound, able, and pious men had iy 
erred. He rendered due homage, therefore, to the labours of su 
writers as Nieuwentyt, the younger Turrettine, and Paley, and spent 
much time in considering and unfolding with nice discrimination the 
various schemes of argument for the being and perfections of God, and 
the necessity and antecedent probability of a revelation. Connected 
closely with this was the discussion of ethical philosophy, in which he 
taught from the outset the same doctrines which have been given to 
the world in a posthumous work, and which have awakened severe 
opposition from those who find them fatally inconsistent with modern 
systems of theology. 

“ The anxieties belonging to an attempt to lay down the great lines 
of a method for teaching the whole system of revealed truth to those 
who were to be the ministers of the church, were great and burdensome. 
There are a few living who can recollect the particulars of these in- 
structions. As compared with those later methods oe out of 
continued experience with successive classes, they were probably more 
extemporaneous and colloquial ; there was more use of existing manuals, 
and less adventure of original expedients, Dr Alexander, herein con- 
curring with Chalmers, conceived that theology was best taught by a 
wise union of the text-book with the free lecture. Finding no work 
in English which entirely met his demands, he placed in the hands of 
his pupils the Institutions of Francis Turrettine. It was 
scholastic, and in a dead language, but he believed in the process of 
grappling with difficulties; he had felt the influence of this athletic, 
sinewy reasoner on his own mind, and had observed that those who 
mastered his arguments were apt to be strong and logical divines. At 
this time there had been no modern edition, and copies were rare; but 
the classes were small, and the book was not laid aside until it became 
impossible to supply the demand. It would be very unjust to suppose 
that the young men were charged with the tenets of Turrettine to the 
injury of their mental independence, It is indeed difficult to appre- 
hend the force of a vulgar argument which sneers at text-books—the 
convenient wisdom of the mighty dead—but admits any amount of 
unwritten d atism from the chair of the living professor. Dr Alex- 
ander often dissented from the learned Genevan, and always endea- 
voured to cultivate in his students the spirit and habit of original 
investigation. It is likely that his labours at this period derived a 
peculiar vivacity from his time of life, from the freshness of the em- 
ployment, and from the necessity of adapting himself to a limited 
circle. He very laboriously engaged in making such brief aids in the 
way of syllabus and compendiam as might furnish to the student a 
manageable key to the whole classification. He prepared extensive 
and minute questions, going into all the ramifications of theology, lists 
of which still remain in the hands of some alumni. He assigned sub- 
jects for original dissertations, which were publicly read, and com- 
mented on by both professors and students—a near approach to the acts 
held in the old university schools, under the scholastie moderator. To 
this were added, at a date which we find ourselves unable to fix with 


precision, the debates of a theological society, meeting weekly, always 
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on some important topic, and always closed by the full and highly 
animated remarks of the professor. 

“So far as we have been able to discover, the general plan of the 
studies in the seminary received its form at this time ; there were sub- 
sequent additions and emendations, but the main trunks and branches 
remained the same. This is particularly true of the theological course, 
properly so called. The natural and simple light, in which it was a 
characteristic of the professor to view all subjects, and the predomi- 
nance of logical nexus as the element of association in his mind, con- 
curred to cause a preference for the ancient and more obvious scheme 
of classifying Scripture truth. Hence he did not adopt the federal 
method of arrangement, as it has been called, of Witsius, great as was 
his sympathy with the evangelical warmth and unction of that school. 
For the same reasons his judgment disapproved the order suggested by 
Chalmers, in the preface to what remains of his original and striking 
but fragmentary theological course. For, while he agreed with this 
great author in considering the plan of redemption as the ultimate scope 
and crowning glory of all theology, he nevertheless preferred, as a me- 
dium of scientific communication, that disposition of topics which takes 
its departure from the being, attributes, and works of God; that is, 
from theology in its strictest acceptation. On each head or title he 
was accustomed to assign a considerable portion of the text-book to be 
carefully perused by the class, and to be made the subject of a sifting 
examination ; also naming the chief authors who had treated of the 
points respectively, and sometimes, when these works were numerous, 
allotting them to different students, with a requisition that they should 
give some account of each, either orally, or what was more common, in 
writing. This examination and these essays gave rise to brief but 
animated remarks from the chair, and he was never more felicitous or 
more convincing than in such impromptus; in which his eye would 
kindle and flash, and his expressive face become radiant, as he poured 
forth the gatherings of an extraordinary erudition, or pursued the 
thread of nice and delicate analysis, with a clearness and closeness of 
argument which his partial hearers thought unrivalled. To this was 
added, however, and with greater fulness as years advanced, the de- 
livery of formal and elaborate lectures on the grand articles of the faith. 

“ The division of this department into didactic and polemic theology, 
which the plan of the institution made imperative, gave the professor 
an opportunity to go over all the leading doctrines in the way of defence 

inst the objections of errorists, heretics, and infidels. In doing this 
he brought to bear his remarkable stores of recondite reading. He 
gave the biography of eminent opponents, clear analyses of their sys- 
tems, and refutation of their reasons. Of necessity he was thus carried 
into the field of Dogmengeschichte, the progress of controversies, the 
debates and conclusions of councils, the construction of creeds, and the 
whole round of symbolical theology. What might be considered by 
some an inordinate length of time was devoted to the cardinal differ- 
ences, such as the controversy with Deists, Arians, Socinians, Pela- 
gians, Arminians, Papists, and Universalists ; all being made to revolve 
around the Calvinistic system, which, upon sincere conviction, he had 
adopted.” —(Pp. 364-371.) 
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For one year he was the sole professor in the theological 
seminary. But in 1813, Dr Samuel Miller, well known in this 
country by his learned and valuable works in defence of Pres- 
byterianism, was appointed his colleague, and had the depart- 
ments of ecclesiastical history and church government assigned 
to him. For the long period of thirty-six years these two ad- 
mirable men laboured together in the seminary, as “‘ true yoke- 
fellows,” united in the closest bonds of Christian affection. Dr 
Miller, who was several years older than Dr Alexander, 
resigned his chair in 1849, and died in January 1850. In 
connection with the appointment of Dr Miller as colleague to 
Dr Alexander, we have the following very interesting sketch of 
the two men and of their relation to each other:— 


‘ For six-and-thirty years they laboured side by side, and were in 
almost daily communication. These were circumstances in which, if 
anywhere, one might expect sinister and unkindly attributes to be 
drawn forth. In many particulars they were dissimilar; indeed two 
men of genuine piety could scarcely be found more unlike. Dr Miller 
came from the training of city life, and from an eminently polished and 
literary circle. Of fine person and courtly manners, he set a high value 
on all that makes society dignified and attractive. He was pre- 
eminently a man of system and method, governing himself, even in the 
minutest particulars, by exact rule. His daily exercise was measured to 
the moment; and for half a century he wrote standing. He was a 

entleman of the old school, though as easy as he was noble in his bear- 
ing ; full of conversation, brilliant in company, rich in anecdote, and 
universally admired. As a preacher he was clear without brilliancy, 
accustomed to laborious and critical preparation, relying little on the 
excitement of the occasion, but rapid with his pen, and gifted with a 
tenacious memory and a strong sonorous voice; always instructive, 
always calm, always accurate. 

“ His colleague had received a lasting impress, in manners and labours, 
from a very different class of influences. The inward principle of de- 
licacy and refinement, the soul of true politeness, we think we may 
assert, was within him in high measure. Perhaps no man ever more 
respected the feelings of others. But he was not a man of rules. Emi- 
nent natural simplicity was his characteristic. If this led him to be 
careless or abrupt at any time, he cared not for the inelegance, even 
when he grieved over any occasional offence. His studies and his way 
of life were singularly free from all constraint and plan. Though a 
perpetual reader, he seemed always to read for entertainment, rather 
than by constraint. A friend once found him deeply engaged in Jack’s 
old work on conic sections; and in the earlier part of his life he pe- 
rused many volumes on physical philosophy. His rest was in continual 
change of mental pursuit. Never did he seem more at a loss than 
when called upon to lay down regulations for the hours, the employ- 
ments, or the behaviour of others. Perfect liberty, as to time, pursuits, 
and even bodily movements, was almost his passion. Serupulously 
clean in his person, he never seemed to advert to the fashion of his 
dress. Animated even to vehemence in conversation on topics which 
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aroused him, he often had his fits of silenee. While his door was open 
to every visitant, and his kind counsel was freely given, he certainly 
omitted many a received form, and would occasionally, during an inor- 
dinate visitation, abstract his eye and his attention, and hum a tune to 
himself. In the pulpit he was most himself when he was most truly 
extemporaneous; which perhaps was in the mind of the learned Chief 
Justice Kirkpatrick, when he said, with a jocose eulogy, ‘ Dr Alexander 
is the prince of Methodist preachers.’ 

“ With such marked differences it is certainly no slight matter to 
record, that during a lifetime of common service, these two men never 
had an alienation, or the difference of an hour. In opinion they fre- 
quently diverged; yet mutual respect and affection were never violated, 
but rather increased with every year of their lives. Placed in circum- 
stances which might have engendered rivalry, they appeared to rejoice 
in each other's gifts and success. From the beginning of their acquaint- 
anceship, Dr Miller always resorted to his younger colleague as his 
wisest adviser. He admired his learning, testified the profoundest reve- 
rence for his judgment and piety, coveted his company, and unfeignedly 
delighted in his ministrations. On the other hand, Dr Alexander re- 
garded his friend and brother with the heartiest affection. Again and 
again has he been heard to say, that for the charitable use of his means, 
for adherence to his rules of self-control, and especially for exemption 
from all traces of vanity and of envy, Dr Miller surpassed all men he 
had ever known. He was fond of saying, that after more than thirty 
years’ proximity, he had never detected in his colleague the slightest 
appearance of jealousy. This was the more remarkable, as it is well 
known that with all his varied excellencies, Dr Miller as a preacher 
was less followed by popular admiration than his friend. 

“Though we say it by anticipation, it is seasonable to add, that as 
years rolled on, and old age arrived, the concord and affection of these 
servants of Christ presented a beautiful and edifying spectacle. They 
conversed together and prayed together; and as their hoary heads ap- 
peared, with a punctuality belonging to both, in the devotional and 
other more public services of the seminary, the moral influence of the 
sight upon their numerous and respectful pupils was happy and 
indelible.” —(Pp. 380-383.) 


Dr Miller had taken an active part in the deliberations and 
arrangements connected with the establishment of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, and he preached at its inauguration an elabo- 
rate and valuable sermon on the duty of the church to take 
measures for providing an able and faithful ministry. This 
sermon is reproduced in the memoir before us, and as it con- 
tains some important suggestions which are at all times sea- 
sonable, we present the following extract from it:— 

“¢1, The church is bound, with a vigilant eye, to search for, and 
carefully to select, from among the young men within her bosom, those who 
are endowed with piety and talents, whenever she can find these qualiji- 
cations united. Piety is humble and retiring ; and talents, especially 
of the kind best adapted to the great work of the ministry, are modest 
and unobtrusive. They require, at least in many instances, to be 
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sought- out, encouraged, and brought forward. And how, and by 
whom, is this to be done? The children of the church are, if I may 
so express it, the church’s property. She has a right to the services of 
the best of them. And as it is the part, both of wisdom and affection, 
in parents according to the flesh, to attend with vigilance to the dif- 
ferent capacities and acquirements of their children, and to select for 
them, as far as possible, corresponding employments, so it is obviously 
incumbent on the church, the moral parent of all the youth within 
her jurisdiction, to direct especial attention to such of them as may be 
fitted to serve her in the holy ministry. And it may be asserted, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that whenever young men are found, who 
unite fervent piety with talents. adapted to the office, it is the duty of 
the church to single them out, to bring them forward, and to-endea- 
vour to give them all that preparation which depends on human 
means for the service of the sanctuary. 

“2. The church is bound to provide funds for the partial or entire 
support of those who need this kind of aid, while they are preparing for. 
the work of the ministry. Some of the most promising candidates for 
this holy work have not the means of supporting themselves, while 
they withdraw from the world, and give up its emoluments, for the 
purpose of becoming qualified to serve God in the gospel of his Son. 
These persons must either abandon their sacred enterprise altogether, 
or receive from some other source adequate aid. And from what 
source can they so properly receive it as from their moral parent, the 
church? Nature, reason, equity, parental affection,—all conspire in 
pointing to this parent as the most suitable provider. The aid which 
flows only from the hand of individual and occasional bounty may be 
withdrawn, or grudgingly continued ; but the church can never be 
weary, as long as ability is given her, of providing for her beloved chil- 
dren. The aid which individuals, as such, furnish, may excite im deli- 
cate minds a painful sense of dependence ; but children ought to feel, 
can feel, no pain in receiving from the hand of parental affection. 

“** Nor is it any valid objection to the furnishing of this aid, that the 
objects of it may not always be found, when their character shall be 
completely developed, either ornaments to the church, or worthy of so 
much exertion and expenditure. As well might parents according to 
the flesh decline to provide for the support and education of their chil- 
dren in early life, lest peradyenture they might afterwards prove 
neither a comfort nor an honour to them. In this respect, every faith- 
ful parent considers himself as bound, in duty and affection, to take all 
possible pains for promoting the welfare of his offspring, and, having 
done so, to leave the event with God. 

“Neither ought the church to consider this provision as a burden, 
or imagine that in making it she confers a favour. It is as clearly 
her duty—a duty which she as really owes both to her Master and 
herself as the ordinary provision which she makes for the support of 
the word and ordinances. Or rather, it is to be lamented that she has 
not been accustomed always to consider it an essential part of her 
ordinary provision for the maintenance of the means of grace. 

«“«¢3. A further mean which the church is bound to employ for pro- 
viding an able and faithful ministry, is, furnishing a seminary in 
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which the candidates for this office may receive the most appropriate and 
complete instruction which she has it in her power to give. In vain 
are young men of fervent piety and the best talents sought after and 
discovered, and in vain are funds provided for their support, while 

reparing for the ministry, unless pure and ample fountains of know- 
Gas are opened to them, and unless competent guides are assigned, 
to direct them in drinking at those fountains. This, however, is so 
plain, so self-evident, that I need not enlarge upon its proof. 

“« But perhaps it may be supposed by some that there is no good 
reason why these means of education should be provided by the 
church as such. It may be imagined that they will be as likely to 
be provided, and as well provided, by private instructors as by public 
seminaries. But all reason and all experience pronounce a different 
judgment, and assign, as the ground of their decision, such considera- 
tions as these :— 

“¢ First, When the church herself provides a seminary for the in- 
struction of her own candidates for the ministry, she can at all times 
inspect and regulate the course of their education ; can see that it be 
sound, thorough, and faithful; can direct and control the instructors ; 
can correct such errors, and make such improvements in her plans of 
instruction as the counsels of the whole body may discover. Whereas, 
if all be left to individual discretion, the preparation for the service of 
the church may be in the highest degree defective, or ill-judged, not to 
say unsound, without the church being able effectually to interpose her 
correcting hand. 

“** Again, When the church herself takes the instruction of her 
candidates into her own hands, she can furnish a more extensive, 
accurate, and complete course of instruction than can be supposed to 
be, ordinarily, within the reach of detached individuals. In erecting 
and ehdowing a seminary, she can select the dest instructors out of her 
whole body. She can give her pupils the benefit of the whole time and 
the undivided exertions of these instructors. Instead of having all the 
branches of knowledge, to which the theological student applies him- 
self, taught by a single master, she can divide the task of instruction 
among several competent teachers in such a manner as to admit of each 
doing full justice both to his pupils and himself. She can form one 
ample library, by which a given number of students may be much 
better accommodated, when collected together, and having access to it 
in common, than if the same amount of books were divided into a cor- 
responding number of smaller libraries. And she can digest, and gra- 
dually improve, a system of instruction which shall be the result of 
combined wisdom, learning, and experience. Whereas those candidates 
for the sacred office who commit themselves to the care of individual 
ministers, selected according to the convenience or the caprice of each 
pupil, must, in many cases at least, be under the guidance of instruc- 
tors who have neither the talents, the learning, nor the leisure to do 
them justice ; and who have not even a tolerable collection of books to 
supply the lack of their own furniture as teachers. 

‘“** Further, When the church herself provides the means of instruc- 
tion for her own ministry at a public seminary, she will, of course, be 
furnished with ministers who have enjoyed, in some measure, a uni- 
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form course of education,—who have derived their knowledge from the 
same masters, and the same approved fountains, and who may, there- 
fore, be expected to agree in their views of evangelical truth and order. 
There will thus be the most effectual provision made, speaking after 
the manner of men, for promoting the unity and peace of the p. Meer 
Whereas, if every candidate for the holy ministry be instructed by a 
different master, each of whom may be supposed to have his peculiari- 
ties of expression and opinion, especially about minor points of doctrine 
and discipline, the harmony of our ecclesiastical judicatories will gra- 
dually be impaired ; and strife, and perhaps eventually schism, may be 
expected to arise in our growing and happy church. 

‘* ¢ Tt is important to add, that when the church provides for educating 
a number of candidates for the ministry at the same seminary, these 
candidates themselves may be expectéd to be of essential service to 
each other. Numbers being engaged together in the same studies 
will naturally excite the principle of emulation. As “ iron sharpeneth 
iron,” so the amicable competition and daily intercourse of pious stu- 
dents can, scarcely fail of leading to closer and more persevering ap- 
plication, to deeper research, to richer acquirements, and to a more 
indelible impression of that which is learned upon their minds, than 
can be expected to take place in solitary study. 

‘< « Nor is it by any means unworthy of notice, that, when the ministers 
of a church are generally trained up at the same seminary, they are 
naturally led to form early friendships, which bind them together to the 
end of life, and which are productive of that mutual confidence and 
assistance which can scarcely fail of shedding a benign influence on 
their personal enjoyment and their official comfort and usefulness, 
These early friendships may also be expected to add another impulse 
to a sense of duty, in annually drawing ministers from a distance to 
meet each other in the higher judicatories of the church ; and, which is 
scarcely less important, to facilitate and promote that mutual consulta- 
tion respecting plans of research, and new and interesting publications, 
which is at once among the safeguards as well as pleasures of theologi- 
cal authorship. 

“These, brethren, are some of the considerations which call upon 
every church to erect, and to support with vigour and efficiency, a 
theological seminary for the training of her ministry. If she desires to 
augment the number of her ministers; if she wishes their preparation 
for the sacred office to be the best in her power to give, and at the least 
possible expense; if she desires that they may be a holy phalanx, 
united in the same great views of doctrine and discipline, and adhering 
with uniformity and with cordial affection to her public standards; if 
she deprecates the melancholy spectacle of a heterogeneous, divided, 
and distracted ministry; arid finally, if she wishes her ministers to be 
educated under circumstances most favourable to their acting in after 
life as a band of brethren, united in friendship as well as in sentiment, 

.then let her take measures for training them up under her own eye and 
control, under the same teachers, in the same course of study, and 
under all those advantages of early intercourse and affectionate compe- 
tition which attend a public seminary.’”—(Pp. 333-339.) ’ 

The seminary advanced rapidly in prosperity and influence. 

VOL. IIL—NO. X. 2 
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The number of students who entered it was in 1812, nine; in 
1813, sixteen; in 1814, fifteen; in 1815, twenty-two; in 1816, 
twenty-six; and in 1817, twenty-three,—the whole number of 
students in this last year being above fifty. 

The attendance continued gradually to increase. It was 
not very materially affected by the division of the Presbyterian 
church, in 1838, into Old School and New School, and it reached 
at length the number of 150, so that as the curriculum consists 
of three sessions of above eight months each, it furnished an- 
nually a supply of nearly fifty licentiates for pastoral and mis- 
sionary work. As the prosperity of the seminary increased, 
and endowments were coming in, it was thought proper to in- 
crease the number of professors. Dr Charles Hodge, now 
senior professor at Princeton, and highly esteemed in this 
country for his excellent Commentary on the Epistle te the 
Romans, and other very valuable defences of scriptural truth, 
was appointed Professor of Biblical Literature, and at a later 
period divided the subject of theology proper with Dr Alexan- 
der. In 1835, two additional chairs were established, one of 
Pastoral Theology, and one of Oriental Literature, the latter 
being filled by Dr Alexander’s second son, Joseph Addison, who 
is well known in this country by his very learned Commentaries 
upon Isaiah and the Psalms, and who still adorns the seminary 
at Princeton, though now transferred to another department 
of professorial work. With these five theological professors 
there was conjoined a Hebrew tutor, so that Princeton had 
thus a fuller aeademical staff than was to be found in any other 
seminary in the United States, except Andover, where there 
are five theological professors. 

Dr Alexander was possessed of a combination of qualities ad- 
mirably fitted to secure both the respect and the affection of his 
students, and the strongest and most unanimous testimony has 
been borne by multitudes to the beneficial influence of his in- 
structions and example in forming their religious character, in 
cultivating their intellectual powers, and in storing their minds 
with useful knowledge. Above eighteen hundred candidates 
for the ministry had studied under his superintendence, of 
whom about sixteen hundred were alive at the time of his 
death, most of them occupied as pastors in the two leadin 
branches of the Presbyterian church in the United States, but 
not a few also as missionaries among the heathen. While his 
great talents and acquirements, his sound judgment, and his 
AAR piety secured their esteem and confidence, his unaf- 
ected simplicity, his cordial kindliness, and his hearty vivacity 
called forth a very large measure of personal affection. He 
filled for forty years, with powers that scarcely exhibited any 
symptom of decay, a situation of great influence; he was able 
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and willing to improve fully his opportunities of usefulness; and 
thus he became a great benefactor to his church and country, 
by exerting a most powerful and wholesome influence on the 
formation of the character of a large number of men who are 
now making full proof of their ministry, and are workmen that 
need not to be ashamed. 

Dr Alexander felt a deep interest and took an active 
in the most important controversies that agitated the churches 
of the United States, and his views upon most of them, so far 
as they concerned matters which affect the interests of the 
church of Christ in general, were such as would meet with the 
concurrence of the great body of Scottish divines. He was a 
decided Calvinist of the old school, the school of the Synod of 
Dort and the Westminster Assembly. He had carefully studied 
and he highly admired the works of the great systematic theo- 
logians of the seventeenth century,—men of whom we have no 
doubt that he would have concurred with us in saying, that 
they have exhausted, and, in so far as argument is concerned, 
settled, all the great questions in Christian theology whieh still 
form subjects of controversial discussion amongst us.* Hay- 
ing deliberately adopted the doctrines of this class of theolo- 
gians as accordant with Scripture, and being in every way well 
furnished for the defence of the truth, he was ealled to enforce 
and vindicate them, in opposition especially to lax and un- 
sound notions upon the important subjects of depravity, rege- 
neration, imputation, and the nature and bearing of the atone- 
ment; and by diffusing both from the chair and through the 
press sound views upon these topics, he has rendered a most 
important service to the cause of scriptural orthodoxy. He 
contributed many able and learned articles on these and kin- 
dred subjects to the “ Biblical Repertory, or Princeton Review,” 
a periodical which has subsisted for nearly thirty years, whieh 
has rendered excellent service in many ways to the cause of 
Christian truth, and which is still carried on with eminent abi- 
lity under the superintendence of Dr Hodge. It is because of 
the labours of Dr Alexander and his colleagues and successors, 
from the chair and through the press, in maintaining Calvin- 
istic orthodoxy, that we look with veneration and gratitude to 
Prineeton, as the great stronghold of sound doctrine and true 
religion in what will one day be the most influential country 
upon earth. 

We are not sure that Dr Alexander has done himself jus- 
tice as an author, for though he has published much, and 


* We were ly by fatey © in Dr J. P. Smith’s pecantly vere 


theology of hobo nan works of the grant divines of the seventeenth 


This testimony will have the more weight with some conmagemnes st oft 
Smith’s extensive acquaintance with the modern iuecloped literetore gis 
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much that is valuable, we doubt whether he has published 
any work that can be regarded as a fair exhibition of his 
powers and acquirements, He seems to have been always 
guided by what appeared to be the call of immediate present 
duty, and to have been ever willing to sacrifice any thing like 
reputation to present usefulness. We are rather disposed to 
regret this, and would have liked that he had produced, as he 
might have done, works which would have taken a high and per- 
manent place in theological literature. His works on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity and on the Canon of Scripture have been 
republished in this country, and are highly esteemed. Some 
of his most important articles in the “ Biblical Repertory” 
have been published separately in the “ Princeton Essays,” and 
are valuable contributions to the history of doctrines. His 
“ Thoughts on Religious Experience” is a fine specimen of 
Christian wisdom and good sense brought to bear upon subjects 
of great practical importance. Some of his tracts, published by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication and otherwise, are models 
of comprehension and condensation of thought, and of clearness 
and simplicity of style, particularly his tract on “ Justification 
by Faith.” But we doubt whether all these will secure to Dr 
Alexander that high and permanent position, not merely in 
respect of reputation to himself, but of real benefit to the 
church, which he might have commanded by giving more of 
his time and strength to the production of elaborate works, 
bearing on the exposition and vindication of Christian truth. 

In thinking of Dr Alexander, we are naturally led to compare 
him with Dr John Pye Smith, who, in the same year (1851), 
finished his long and honourable course as a theological teacher. 
With respect to direct personal usefulness in their official 
labours, there is no room for a comparison between them, for 
Dr Smith had usually only about ten or twelve students under 
his charge, while Dr Alexander, during a large portion of his 
life, was exerting his influence upon more than ten times as 
many. But Dr Smith has bequeathed to the church two works 
of high and permanent value, in his elaborate and masterly de- 
fences of the divinity and atonement of Christ. And we have 
no doubt that Dr Alexander, without materially abridging his 
immediate present usefulness, might have rendered to the 
church a similar service. 

’ It was, of course, impossible in a Life of Dr Alexander to 
omit all notice of the division of the Presbyterian church in 
1838,—its separation into the Old and New School parties. We 
cannot enter at present into any discussion of this painful 
topic, but will content ourselves with laying before our readers 
the substance of what is said about it in the memoir, which 
seems to us eminently fair, reasonable, and judicious :— 
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‘** From the year 1830, there was a period which was as anxious as 
any equal portion of time to the church and the seminary. We are 
not called upon to recite those painful controversies which, in 1838, 
resulted in the secession of a large body of ministers and presbyteries 
from the Presbyterian Church. That history has been amply recorded 
by persons friendly to both sides of the great question. But it would 
be impossible to write the life of Dr Alexander with truth and can- 
dour, without representing his views, and stating his position, in 
to matters which connected themselves with all that he held most dear. 
As has been already suggested, the agitations of the church communi- 
cated their impulses to the seminary, and during the years of which 
we are writing naturally occupied to a great extent the minds of both 
professors and students. But one reason which conclusively precludes 
the subject from these pages, as to any discussion of its merits, is that 
Dr Alexander never chose to make himself prominent, even as a cham- 
pion for the opinions which he firmly maintained. To this course he 
was led, partly by a temper eminently moderate and pacific, which 
some denominated timidity; partly by views which he entertained 
concerning the functions of a theological professor as to a certain 
degree withholding him from the field of strife ; but more than all, by 
his inability to coincide with many respected brethren as to the parti- 
cular means by which acknowledged evils were to be remedied. His 
position in regard to these controversies may be thus simply stated. In 
doctrine he was a Calvinist of the Westminster type, and was recog- 
nised as such by friends and opponents. No single man can be found, 
even during this period of excitement, who employed his pen more 
laboriously or frequently in defence of the doctrines which distinguish 
what had begun to be called ‘ old school theology.’ This is sufficiently 
evinced by his articles on original sin, on natural and moral ability, 
on the atonement, and on imputation. And the doctrines which he 
believed, he also diligently, fully, and successfully inculcated upon his 
students, who were already becoming numerous in the ministry. In 
regard, therefore, to theological tenets, and his view of their import- 
ance, he did not yield to the most impetuous of his brethren, — - 

“A second remark is equally just. He believed that a considerable 
number of ministers in our church had departed from these doctrines, 
and in so doing had deviated from the standards of the church. Here 
arose a question, as to the more or less of this deviation ; how great it 
must be to render one unfit for the ministry ; and how much must be 
left to the individual conscience of him who subscribed articles of faith. 
On this point, as we shall presently show, his comprehension of slight 
differences was wider than that of some. . It must be added, that he 
lamented the disunion, embarrassment, and annual contentions, which 
were making our church a proverb. He saw clearly that elements 
thus irreconcilable ought to be apart, and expected that division must. 
some day ensue ; while, as his published opinions indicate, he was un- 
willing that orthodox men should take the initiative in such division, 
Of the complicated acts and measures by which the friends of truth 
sought to ia themselves of the evils, there were some which he could 
not approve ; and hence he lost the favour of many from whom he 


was little inclined to be separated. When at length the division was 
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effected, not by process for error in doctrine, but by the spontaneous 
secession of large numbers, including all the adherents of new doctrine, 
he cordially and determinately stood by thé constitutional body, and 
never ceased to rejoice in the quiet and purity of the church which 
was the result. 

“ The turbulent spirits of the time were causing dissension in respect, 
not only to theological opinion, but the means of promoting the con- 
viction and conversion of sinners; hence as much was said of new 
measures as of new divinity.” —(Pp. 470-472.) 

‘From these scattered expressions of opinion it is sufficiently mani- 
fest that, with all his desire for peace, he had slowly and reluctantly 
arrived at the conclusion that the two parties could not much longer 
remain in union. Yet he took no leading part in the immediate 
causes of the division which eventually took place in 1838. It is well 
known that he never gave his assent to the Act and Testimony. Asa 
member of the Assembly of 1837, he advocated the abrogation of the 
Plan of Union; he voted for the act disowning the Western Reserve 
Synod, but did not vote for the act dissolving the connection of the 
Synods of Utica, Geneva, and Genesee. He was, moreover, with 
Drs Baxter and Leland in preparing the pastoral letter addressed 
to the churches by the General Assembly. There can be no doubt 
that all his sympathies were with the majority ; that he approved of the 
end which they had in view; and that he was prepared to sanction and 
defend toa certain extent the means which they adopted to accomplish 
that end. After the separating acts were passed, and when the churches, 
presbyteries, and synods which they affected refused to submit to them, 
or even to regard the abrogation of the plan of union as a valid act, but 
on the contrary resolved to proceed as if the said plan was still in force, 
and to claim for all judicatories formed under it a right to sit in the 
General Assembly, he certainly never manifested the slightest hesita- 
tion as to which party was right. After the accomplishment of the 
division, and especially after the ground assumed by the minority in 
the Assembly of 1838, when they withdrew and claimed to constitute 
the Presbyterian Church, there was no man who entertained more 
strongly than he disapprobation of the whole course pursued by that 
minority, or who took a livelier interest in the success of the Old School 
Assembly in all its conflicts. It is believed that the articles on the divi- 
sion of the church which appeared during this period, though not from 
his pen, may be taken as expressing his views on the general subject. 

‘ There is no friendly and competent reader of this memoir who will 
not admit that the writer has had a difficult and delicate task in making 
the brief record above given. He durst not suppress it, from any fear or 
favour ; and he has in no case consciously coloured it with any opinions 
of his own, but has simply endeavoured to record in truth the judg- 
ments ofan honoured parent.”—(Pp. 478, 479.) 


We must hasten to a close, and omit all notice of many in- 
teresting topics which the memoir brings before us. But 
there is one for which we must find room. Dr Meade, Bisho 
of Virginia, a man of high character and of evangelical princi- 
ples, wrote to Dr Alexander, directing his attention to a pas- 
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sage in his “Thoughts on Religious Experience,” which had 
been quoted as favouring certain errors respecting baptismal 
regeneration. Dr Alexander sent him the following interest- 
ing reply :— 


*** Princeton, May 3, 1849. 

“ «Rev. anp Dear Str,—Your favour of the 28th ult. came to hand 
two days ago, and would have received an earlier answer; but on in- 
quiry, 1 could not obtain a copy of * Religious Experience” in my 
house or in the seminary, so that I had to — to Philadelphia for a 
copy. Upon examining the passage to which you refer, as supposed 
by some to be ecieighite, I find nothing which I should wish ms alter. 
The sentiments expressed are in perfect aceordance with the doetrines 
received as orthodox by our ehurch, and may be found in Charnock 
and Owen, and in Dr Buchanan's late work on the Spirit.* If, how- 
ever, I had foreseen the perversion which some have made of my real 
opinion, I would perhaps have avoided the use of the phrase, “ baptismal 
regeneration ;” but I have clearly explained that my meaning was, that 
as infants are capable of regeneration before the use of reason, that 
blessing might be granted at the moment when they were made the 
subjects of an ordinance which is intended to give an emblematical 
representation of that change. And although I have intimated that 
there was a greater probability of the child being regenerated at the 
time of its baptism than at any other period of infancy, yet se far 
from believing that we had many eases of “ sanctification from the 
womb” in our day, I have said, “The reason why it is believed that 
regeneration does not usually accompany baptism, is simply because no 
evidences of spiritual life appear in baptized children more than in those 
which remain unbaptized.” (See p. 26, 3d edition.) 

“é As infants, according to the creed of all reformed churches, are in- 
fected with original sin, they cannot, without regeneration, be qualified 
for the happiness of heaven, Children, dying in infancy, must there- 
fore be regenerated without the instrumentality of the word; and as 
the Holy Scriptures have not informed us that any of the human familly 
departing in infancy will be lost, we are permitted to hope that all su 
will be saved. I am aware that an excellent and evangelical minister 
of your church has, in a late werk against Puseyism, maintained that 
children, before the exercise of reason, are incapable of ation ; 
but this is a mew theory, contrary to all the sound doctrines of your 
eburch as well as mine. 

“*The sentiment which you from memory attribute to me [is founded 
on] the following citation,—* that you affirm that when the evidences ot 
regeneration appear in the younggthe regeneration is to be referred 
back to its baptism, without ascribing any efficacy to the word sown,” 
&e. The sentiment here ascribed to me I do not find in the book ; 
and certainly it is no opinion which I hold. But I do maintain that 
the germ of spiritual life may be communicated to the soul of an infant, 
which of course remains inactive, as does the principle of sin, uatil 
after the exercise of reason and conscience it is developed ; and this 

* Dr Buchanan's very valuable work on ¢he Holy Spirit, as well as his excellent 


books on Affliction, have been extensively circulated and highly appr in the 
' United States. 
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development, or, in other words, the actual exercise of repentance to- 
ward God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, is altogether by the 
word, without which the exercises of piety are inconceivable. 

“ «But the doctrine referred to above, that infants are incapable of 
being regenerated until they are capable of attending to the word, is, 
in my opinion, fraught with consequences subversive of our whole 
system. For, if infants are incapable of a holy principle, the same 
must be true of a sinful principle; and then the whole doctrine of 
“birth sin” or natural depravity is set aside. It may remove some ob- 
scurity from the subject of the opinions expressed by me, [to say] that 
we are accustomed, in treating the subject of regeneration with accu- 
racy, to distinguish between it and conversion. The one is the com- 
munication of spiritual life; the other is its exercise. Where reason 
and the moral faculty are developed, the latter uniformly follows the 
former ; but in infants, where reason is not in exercise, the one may 
exist without the other; but as soon as the child becomes a moral 
agent, then this new life, wnder the influence of the word, will be 
manifested. 

“¢ The doctrine which I hold respecting infants may be illustrated by 
the case of a seed which contains a vital principle, which, however, 
remains inactive until it is placed in favourable circumstances; when 
under the influence of sun, rain, &c., vegetation commences, and 
the seed springs forth visibly into life. Suppose a dead seed to be im- 
pregnated with a vital principle, and you have my idea of regeneration. 

“*T thank you for the two catechisms which you were so kind as to 
send me. I will peruse them with pleasure when I have a little leisure. 

“*T am, with high respect, yours, &c. &c. 
ee i 
—(Pp. 584-587.) 


It would be doing injustice to Dr Alexander, to his biogra- 
pher, and to our own feelings, if we did not insert some addi- 
tional notices of him as a man, and especially as a man of God. 
We have an interesting sketch of his domestic habits :— 


“A glance at his domestic habits during this period will not be here 
out of place ; and what is to be said may be taken as applicable, with 
certain obvious modifications, to a number of preceding and following 
years. He was now between forty and fifty, slender in person, clear 
in complexion, with a slight silvering of his abundant brown hair. 
His body was open to sudden impulses, seldom long at rest, and prone 
to motions and gestures which were highly animated and expressive 
rather than graceful. Like most #wcomers from a city, he for a time 
devoted himself to horticulture, but it never gained his heart, and he 
pursued it less than even his respected colleague, who likewise fell off in 
his zeal. He was always an early riser, and the older inhabitants of 
Princeton bear in mind his frequent long walks with his three elder 
sons, who were then little boys. He long retained his youthful fond- 
ness for a horse, and indulged moderately in riding and‘ driving. 
Sometimes visiting the sea-side, he used to vaunt that he could swim as 
boldly as when he was a child. His delight was in his family. After 
being deeply absorbed in study and teaching, he would come in, full , 
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of animation, and ready to relax at the fireside. It was always his 
custom—a most delightful one for all about him—to pour out the fulness 
of his thoughts upon all that interested him at the table and in the 
domestic group. Coming from his newspaper, his book, his class, 
from visits, church, or journey, he gave forth a perpetual and vivacious 
flow of information. Nothing had escaped his eye, and nothing even 
of details seemed to be withheld in his narrative, yet without tedium 
or repetition. These daily conversations were the chief entertainment 
of his life, as they are the most delightful recollections of his house- 
hold. Through his whole life his house was much frequented by 
guests, but at this period, though his quarters were never so strait, he 
was most visited from abroad. Giving a hearty welcome, and most 
elated when his table was fullest, he gave himself little care as to dis- 
play or fashion. Many who may these notices will recur with a 
melancholy pleasure to the days and weeks which they have passed 
under his simple but hospitable roof. He was addicted to sacred music, 
and as both he and Mrs Alexander were gifted with clear and pleasing 
voices, the hours of family intercourse were enlivened by many a psalm 
and sacred song. When such men as Dr John H. Rice, or Dr Finley, 
or Dr Janeway, were added to the circle the conversation took a higher 
flight, and we remember in his fireside discourses of that day a vehe- 
mence and impressiveness, which were wanting, except at some favoured 
moments, in his later years. In all that regards the indulgence of the 
table, he was frugal and plain in his tastes, and happily temperate 
without any thing like dietetic rigour. 

‘** Nothing more characterised him than his fondness for communi- 
cating instruction on every subject, even the most elementary, within 
his reach. It might be the alphabet, or Hebrew and Syriac grammar, 
or geometry and surveying, in which he was fully versed, or metaphy- 
sics ; he was unwearied and delighted, if only he had willing learners; 
and he had the art of making every learner willing. Though he sent 
his boys to school, always giving his suffrage for the day-school method, 
he was constantly seaching his children. Every one of them received 
from him, and commonly on his knee, the rudiments of spelling, arith- 
metic, geography, algebra, geometry, and the classic languages. He 
would pass hours in a day in giving lessons in the alphabet, breaking off 
a hundred times, as he observed the first symptom of weariness. For 
in regard both to himself and others, he acted on Shakspeare’s adage, 
‘No profit grows, where is no pleasure taken.’ Every corner of the 


house was occupied by bits of paper, to, Pow sibylline leaves, and 


covered with spelling-lessons, executed by himself in printing charac- 
ters, and decorated with bold but most unartistic drawings of beasts, 
birds, and houses, As the. little ones got on to the dead lan- 

uages, which, on his plan was early, similar papers contained lists of 
pa words ; these were to be committed to memory ; and in the case 
of one son the number of such words amounted to thousands. He 
quoted with approval the testimony of Dr Witherspoon, who, in pres- 
byterial trials, used to examine the candidates on ‘vocables’ rather than 
on translations of books. These avocations were confined to no hours. 
It might seem strange how he could endure the interruption, but it 
was his peculiarity that he seemed incapable of being ‘interrupted. 
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Except in hours of devotion his study was always free to his children, 
even the youngest; noise made no difference ; their books and toys 
were on his floor, and two or three would be clambering upon him, 
while he was handling a folio or had the pen in his hand. In times 
of health and spirits, his manner of playing with his children was 
amusingly romping and even boisterous, and he threw them about with 
a sprightliness which often extorted a momentary cry of fear or pain. 
To this may be ascribed the unusual freedom which they always had 
in his presence, but which was checked in a moment when he grew 
suddenly sad or grave, as was often the case. Before dismissing the 
matter of family training, we ought to mention his constant and ani- 
mated conversations with his children. It was his solace at home and 
by the way. Without the slightest appearance of plan, but with an 
easy and spontaneous flow, he was, during some hours of every day, 
pouring forth a stream of useful information on all subjects, but chiefly 
on religion, The whole wealth of his extended reading and observa- 
tion seemed, at one time or another, to be distilled in these familiar 
interviews. All the romantic and stirring events of his early mountain 
life, the tales of Indian massacres, to which his grandmother had fallen 
a victim, his journeys in new countries, and his school-boy days, came 
in for their share. He excelled in graphic narration, and attracted 
the attention of guests and strangers, even when directly addressing 
himself to babes. As soon asa child could comprehend the subject, 
he began with the beautiful stories of the Bible, and repeated them 
again and again, until the little ones were perfectly acquainted with 
them long before they could make use of books. It was a common 
thing for his hearers to to be melted to tears. This natural and extra- 
ordinary gift led him to indulge in Biblical narrative in the pulpit to 
a degree which we believe to be uncommon, and gave a singular attrac- 
tion to certain discourses, especially on the parables and miracles of 
our Lord. For the same reason his addresses and sermons to children 
were incomparably winning, and his labours in this kind were sought 
for far and near, much beyond his ability of supply. Without trying to 
speak in monosyllables, as if these were more intelligible than longer 
words, he always made himself perfectly intelligible to the humblest 
capacity.”—(Pp. 404-408.) 

He was much sought after as a spiritual adviser, and he had 
eminent qualifications for this office :— 

“It was during this lapse of years that he began to be widely known 
as a spiritual adviser, and to be consulted by distressed minds on cases 
of conscience and other spiritual Pape Without ever seeking this— 
for he always seemed to assume the place of an adviser with reluctance 
—he continued all his life to exercise great influence, perhaps his 

.chief influence, in this quiet department of Christian service. For 
such work he was eminently fitted by his singular caution and wisdom, 
his personal trials of heart, his deep acquaintance with the inward 
workings of grace, his sensibility and tenderness in regard to the 
afflicted, and his characteristic secresy and silence about all that was 
confided to him. Cases of this sort were constantly arising among his 
own pupils, and those who had lately been such. As he advanced in 
life, these confidential applications, both in person and by letter, were 
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surprisingly increased, until the labour became almost burdensome. 
But it was undoubtedly by this very means, noiseless and unobtrusive 
as it was, rather than by formal teaching, by sermons, or by author- 
ship, that he built up that character and attained that influence which 
were so universally recognised in the church. He lives now, in the 
memory of great numbers, especially of the clergy, as eminently a wise 
counsellor and a spiritual guide. In regard to such communications, 
his reticency was almost extreme, and of his large correspondence on 
such topics he committed every vestige to the flames. 

“While we are alluding to his influence in the Presbyterian Church, 
some other particulars merit a passing notice. It was not yet by writ- 
ten works,—for his career of publication had not yet commenced. The 
moulding power which he was already beginning to wield, and which 
has never been denied even by those who viewed it with dissatisfac- 
tion, operated in more silent ways ;—by the truth communicated to 
his successive classes, and the impression left on their character; by a 
large and valuable correspondence, the very delicacy of which has pre- 
vented its appearance more largely in these pages; by ministerial 
visits, and in his more active years by journeys; by the weight of 
opinion and argument in church courts, and by the perpetual force of 
his evangelical preaching, in which he never relaxed till the very end.” 
—(Pp. 393, 394.) 


We give the concluding passage of this very interesting 
memoir :— 


“In closing our ‘survey, we may be expected to say something of his 
personal piety; yet nowhere have we so much felt the burden of our 
task. If the general tenor of this narrative has not set him forth as 
one who was eminently sanctified, we should fail to reach this end by 
heaping up assertory declarations. If, as a genial writer has said, *we 
should be modest for a modest man, as he is for himself,’ reserve on 
this point is the more demanded, for of all the human beings we ever 
knew he was the most silent about his own personal experience. At 
certain times he entered into his closet and shut the door, but in what 
manner he conducted his private exercises, no mortal, we believe, is 
competent to relate. In these hours he is thought to have made more 
use than is common of the original Scriptures. He had a way of chant- 
ing to himself the Hebrew Psalms, for many years using for this pur- 
pose a beautiful psalter, which was the gift of Dr Hodge. From what 
was observed by his family, and from what he recommended to others, 
it is supposed that he spent much time in deliberate spiritual contem- 
plation. His piety was to a remarkable degree bl with his 
tem of truth. In his mind doctrine and experience were i . 
This was consistent with the high place which he always pang, 24 to 
spiritual understanding and to faith, He observed frequent of 
entire seclusion, sometimes adding an abstinence which was m amcond 


“ Prudence was a prominent trait in his character. That this did 
not sometimes degenerate into excessive solicitude and caution, we will 
not assert. The courage of adventurous daring he possessed in his 
youth. The courage which enabled him to maintain his j 
not only against all opponents, but often against all friends, he might 
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. well claim all hisdays. It was kindred to his great sincerity, candour, 
and love of truth. In his most unguarded moments he was never 
known to exaggerate a statement. He was free from censoriousness of 
judgment, and scrupulous in speaking evil of any human being. Hence 
he passed a long life absolutely free from strife with any fellow-crea- 
ture. If he had enemies, they are unknown to us. In all the circle 
of his acquaintance he was not more truly reverenced than loved. 

“‘ Of nothing did he seem so much in dread as of pride. From nu- 
merous indirect statements, we judge it to be what he regarded as his 
easily besetting sin. Its outward manifestations were, however, as rare 
in him as in any man. It seems to us that his whole life was an 
arduous study of humility. While he was burdened with a sense of 
indwelling sin, he was eminently free from doubts as to his own accept- 
ance with God. Though he never said so, we are persuaded that his 
habitual state of mind was one of confirmed assurance. His conversa~ 
tion, sermons, and books show that he set the highest value on personal 
communion with the Lord Jesus Christ, as the very heart of religion 
and happiness. On this subject his sentiments often arose to a blissful 
rapture, something of which he was enabled to communicate to others. 

“ As practice is the great criterion of piety, we may confidently refer 
to this. His whole life was spent in an endeavour to do as much good 
as was within his power. Without unduly lifting the domestic veil, it 
would be impracticable to represent how gentle, how tender, how sym- 
pathising, how anticipative of every emergency, how laborious, how 
delicate and yet how faithful, he was to those who were nearest to 
him. This kindliness extended itself to a wide circle. He was perpe- 
tually teeming with plans for the good of mankind. His inventive 
faculty, in regard to charitable schemes, was a striking trait in his 
character. A bare survey of the books and papers which he wrote, 
and the manner in which he applied his learning, suffices to show the 
benevolence of his soul. 

‘“‘ There is reason to believe that during most of his life he suffered 
from inward struggles and temptations. Yet again and again did he 
come forth from his study radiant with spiritual refreshment. His 
religion was characteristically composing and tranquil. As he advanced 
in years he became more and more happy; until at the very close he 
was happiest of all. In those last hours his lips were unsealed on many 
points concerning which he had been as silent as the grave; and he 
revealed some glimpses of that ‘ secret of the Lord’ which had been his 
portion for years. All was symmetrical and consistent, and hence one 
of the chief difficulties of description. Of his entire course there was 
nothing more true to nature and to grace than its close. The intelli- 
gent tranquillity which there reigned was beyond any powers of recital. 
‘Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright ; for the end of that 
man is peace.’ ”—(Pp. 693-696.) 


It would not be easy to find in the compass of Christian 
biography a finer picture then this memoir presents of a vigor- 
ous, useful, honoured, and happy old age, or a more complete 
and beautiful specimen of Euthanasia,—the candle of the Lord 
shining on the valley of the shadow of death. We regret 
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that we have not space to lay any of these interesting mate- 
rials before our readers. 

Dr Alexander was not laid aside from the discharge of his 
ordinary duties for more than a month, and died on the 22d of 
October 1851, in the eightieth year of his age. The Synod 
of New. Jersey, of which he was a member, and many of the 
members of which had been his pupils, happened to be in ses- 
sion at Princeton at the very time of his decease, and they 
expressed their feelings in regard to this dispensation in the 
following minute :— 


“*¢Since the Synod opened its sessions in this place, God in his 
wise and holy providence has seen fit to take the Rev. Archibald 
Alexander, D.D., to himself, in the eightieth year of his age. 

“*This event has been preceded by an illness of a few weeks, durin 
which the venerable man gradually declined, until about six o’cloc 
this morning he sweetly fell asleep in Jesus, and was gathered in as a 
shock of corn fully ripe. His departure was so gentle, and attended 
by so entire an absence of distress of any sort, that the family were 
scarcely able to fix upon the precise moment when the spirit was re- 
leased, and went up to hear the plaudit,—** Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant, thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

“¢This is not the time for a sketch, however brief, of the life and 
character of one who occupied so elevated a position, and had been so 
eminently useful in our beloved church. Nothing more can be done 
than simply to say that the circumstances connected with the death of 
Dr. Alexander—a death in all respects so befitting his previous life— 
ought to be regarded by the members of this Synod as highly instruc- 
tive and impressive. It has occurred during the regular sittings of our 
body, and while a large number of his brethren and former pupils were 
assembled to hear the first tidings of its announcement, and make ar- 
rangements to attend the honoured dust to its resting-place in the 
grave. It was a meeting of which the deceased himself spoke with 
tender interest, and which it is hoped may become memorable for the 
happy influence produced in many hearts. 

“«¢ Dr, Alexander was the first Professor in the Theological Seminary 
in this town, and in the bosom of our Synod. This office he was per- 
mitted by the favour of the great Head of the church to fill with dis- 
tinguished credit to himself, and with equal benefit to others, for up- 
wards of thirty-nine years. Placed over the institution in its infancy, 
he had the satisfaction of seeing it increase in numbers and usefulness, 
until it has became a blessing to the land and to the world. A large 
proportion of all the clerical members of this Synod had the privilege 
of sitting at his feet and drinking in instruction from those lips which 
are now sealed in death. Whatever of influence many of us have 
gained, or power of doing good we have exerted, are due very much, 
under God, to the labours and prayers of this distinguished professor. 

“*A year ago Dr Alexander was with us in the meetings of our 
Synod, to cheer us by his presence and aid us with his counsels. 
Never shall we forget the address which he delivered on the evening 
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‘of our devotional exercises, and which, as many at the time remarked, 
was characterised by almost all the vigour and unction of his earlier 
days. We listened to him with mingled emotions of delight and sor- 
row—delight that we could once more listen to the well-known voice, 
and sorrow that we should probably see his face no more. This was 
evidently his own anticipation, and so the event has proved. 

“¢ The death of Dr Alexander will reach the secret place of tears in 
multitudes of different and distant parts of our land. Missionaries in 
China, India, Africa, and the islands of the sea, will receive the intel- 
ligence and cry, “ My father, my father! the chariot of Israel, and the 
horsemen thereof.” Good men here and there will call to mind his 
venerable appearance, and bless God for giving to the church such a 
minister. 

««¢ When such a prince and great one falls in Israel, it is proper for 
devout men to carry him to his grave, and make great lamentation 
over him. Grieve for him we cannot—we dare not, but surely we 
may Pup for ourselves and the rising ministry. When we reflect 
upon his long and useful life as an ambassador for Christ, begun when 
he was but nineteen years of age, and extending through a period 
of more than sixty years, all spent in successful efforts to build up the 
kingdom of the Redeemer among men, and retaining its mild and 
genial lustre to the last, and add to this the sweet serenity of the closing 
scene, we feel constrained to unite in devout thanksgiving to the Kin 
of Zion. We bless God for such a life, and with equal warmth woul 
we bless God for such a death. 

“<In this our departed father was pre-eminent. He followed his 
pupils when they went forth to their work, and kept himself acquainted 
with all their trials and successes. He could tell where they were, and 
how they were. 

**Our beloved seminary is bereaved, and though sadness fills our 
own hearts, we cannot do otherwise than tender our affectionate sym- 
ae to the professors that remain, Within two short years, Dr 

iller and Dr Alexander have gone down to the grave. United plea- 
santly together in a long and honourable life, in death they are not 
much divided. May the spirit of Elijah rest on Elisha! But all is 
not lost. We have still brethren beloved to conduct the studies of our 
Samuels and Timothys; above all we have the mercy and the faithful- 
ness of a covenant-keeping God to confide in. It is still permitted us 
to say, The Lord liveth, and blessed be our Rock, and let the God 
of our salvation be exalted. 

“¢ Attest, R. K. Ropaers, 

“¢ Stated Clerk of the Synod of New Jersey.” 

—(Pp. 627-630.) 
. The New School Synod was also sitting at the time, and the 
biographer, with a becoming expression of kind and grateful 
feeling, introduces into the memoir the following report of 
their action upon the subject, which is certainly most honour- 

able to all concerned : — 

“* BroomFietp, Thursday, Oct. 23. 

«© At the close of the public services in the Synod last evening, an 
announcement was made from the pulpit of the death of the venerable 
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Dr Alexander, and the concluding prayer was offered with ial 
reference to the fact that so great and a man had fallen in 1. 
This morning at the prayer meeting the subject was again renewed. 
The moderator led in prayer in reference to it, and various touching 
and interesting statements were made by Dr Cox, the Rev. John N. 
Lewis, Dr Campbell, &c., as to Dr Alexander's literary and theological 
history. Afterwards a committee, consisting of the Rev. J. F. Stearns, 
D.D., T. H. Skinner, D.D., A. H. Campbell, D.D., were appointed 
to draft ——— resolutions. Among other circumstances that 
showed the high estimate in which the deceased was held, we noticed 
his likeness which had been hung up in the Synod’s place of meeting, 
where all could refresh their recollections of one so dear in life, and so 
lamented in death. A meeting was also called of all the members of 
the Synod, who had been his pupils in the seminary.’ 

“The resolutions were these:— - 

“¢ Resolved, That we have heard with profound sorrow, not un- 
mingled with grateful praise, of the peaceful, saint-like death of the 
venerable Dr Alexander. 

“<¢ Resoloed, That the rare constellation of excellencies which met 
and blended in the life and character of this eminent servant of God ; 
his childlike simplicity, warm-hearted piety, rich religious experience, 
fervid Christian eloquence, together with a sound practical ju t, 
fine natural endowments, accomplished scholarship, and fidelity and 
perseverance in the discharge of every duty, ired to make him 
one of the highest ornaments which have adorned the church of Christ 
in our country. The cause of theological education, to which his 
ripest years were devoted, found in him one of its most active and 
successful promoters; and the Christian ministry, especially of the 
Presbyterian church, is under an inestimable and lasting obligation to 
his truly lic service and example. ’ 

as ved, That in this affecting dispensation of divine providence 
we recognise a call to new fidelity and watchfulness in the service of 
Christ, and devoutly pray that the great Head of the church would 
make it a means of spiritual blessings, not only to ourselves, but to the 
school of the prophets, so highly favoured of God in ergs ims 
existence under the guidance of such a teacher, and to the whole 
byterian family throughout the land, to whom in common his memory 
will ever be fragrant. 

“* Resolved, That we tender our affectionate sympathy to the be- 
reaved family of the deceased, and would crave the privilege to mingle 
our tears as at the grave of a father. 

*« ¢ Joun N. Lewis, Stated Olerk.’” 
—(Pp. 630-632.) 

We cordially commend the Life of Dr Alexander, as a 
most instructive and interesting addition to the biographies of 
those great and good men who have been sigually honoured 
as instruments in advancing the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
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Art. VI.—1. The Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. By Ro- 
BERT ISAAC WILBERFORCE, Archdeacon of the East Riding. 
Third Edition. Mozleys, London. 1854, Pp. 422. 

. The Real Presence. Nos. 1, 2, Sermons preached in the Cathe- 
dral Church of St Andrew, Wells, in August and November 
1853. By GeorcE ANTHONY Denison, A.M., Archdeacon 
of Taunton. Second Edition, Masters, London. 1853. 
Pp. 142. 

. Popery in the English Church. A Letter to his Grace the 
Archbishop of York, on Archdeacon Wilberforce’s “* Doctrine 
of the Holy Eucharist.” By the Rev. WILLIAM Brock, A.M., 
Rector of Bishop’s Waltham, Hants. With an Appendix. 
Hatchards, London. Seventh Thousand. Pp. 24. 

. An Appeal to the Lord Archbishop of York, on the Uncon- 
demned Heresies of the Venerable Archdeacon Wilberforce’s 
Book, entitled, “ The Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist.” By the 
Rev. I. Taytor, M.A., Head Master of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School, Wakefield. London: Wertheim and 
Macintosh. 1854. Pp. 86. 


Ir might well seem as if the true nature and design of the 
Lord’s supper were a subject on which there was scarcely 
room for any serious difference of opinion among candid and 
earnest students of the Word of God. Never was there a 
question on which it has pleased God to vouchsafe to his 
church more ample and authentic materials for a sound solu- 
tion. The unerring records of the original institution and 
first celebration lie before us. In four several inspired docu- 
ments, from the hands of apostolic’men, and descending from 
apostolic times, the very image of the upper chamber, and of the 
whole scene transacted there, has been embalmed and handed 
down in all the vivid reality of life, for the contemplation and 
imitation of all succeeding times. Far from the din of con- 
troversy, and from all those endless theories and speculations 
by which the subject, itself so simple, has been bewildered, we 
are brought back at once, through the interval of eighteen cen- 
turies, within hearing of those very words, as they fell from the 
lips of Incarnate Love itself, which called this ordinance into 
existence, and gave to it that form and impress which it was 
‘ designed to retain unchanged to the end of time. Whatever 
was said, and whatever was done, by the Lord of the feast him- 
self, in that first solemn action which was to be the pattern 
and the law to all his followers in every after age, stands here 
minutely and truthfully recorded, so that we have only to 
stand by, and watch, and listen, in order to know infallibly 
what he means when he says, “ Do this in remembrance of 
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me.” Weare to do and to say precisely what was done and 
said then by the Master himself and his first disciples, and what 
was done and said stands here engraven as on the rocks for 
ever, and in lines so clear that even a child may read. What 
the Lord’s supper may have been in the third century or in 
the twelfth may be a subject for controversy, but about what 
it was in the first it might well seem that there could be 
none. What Cyprian, or Augustine, or Cyril, or Anselm 
may have thought of it, may in some respects remain an un- 
settled question, but how Christ speaks of it, and how he 
taught his disciples to think of it, the simplest reader of the 
Word may know. Of the four evangelists, three have pre- 
served full and particular details of the whole transaction; 
and then, besides these, as if still more effectually to cut off 
the very possibility of mistake in regard to a subject so im- 
portant, it pleased the adorable Head of the church to furnish 
another stil] more complete and explicit account by the hand 
of that great apostle, who, born after the due season into the dis- 
cipleship and the ministry, was favoured by his divine Master 
with a special revelation in regard to this and other vital 
matters of the faith. “ For I myself,” says he, “ have received 
of the Lord that which also I have delivered unto you.” *— 
‘Such is the nature of this sacred ordinance, as I myself had it 
from his-own lips, and you may absolutely rely on my having 
delivered it to you precisely as t seodived it from Him.’ Surely 
then the duty of the Church of Christ in each succeeding age 
is an abundantly simple one,—even to do, in the celebration of 
this sacred ordinance, just what we know froin these authentic 
documents Christ and his apostles did, and to believe in re- 
gard to it precisely what they said, in the plain and obvious 
sense of their words. 

Looking at the matter in this light, there are certain plain 
facts which, we think, must strike every simple-minded and 
unbiassed reader. Whatever may be contained, or may be 
imagined to be contained in these documents, there are cer- 
tain things, and these most vital to the whole subject, which 
most certainly are not there. For example,—(1.) There is no 
word or hint here of a miraculous and mysterious transmuta- 
tion of the elements into the literal body and blood of Christ. 
That these elements are in some sense or other—in some true 
and real sense—the body and blood of Christ, is of course 
plain enough, and is admitted on all sides; but that this is the 
result of any “ change,” “conversion,” or transmutation of the 
material substance of the bread and wine, is nowhere stated, 
nor even by the faintest expression suggested, either in the 
inspired accounts of the institution or in any other passage of 


* See Conybeare and Howson, in loc. > 
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- the Word of God. That the mere words, “ This is my body,” 
“This is my blood,” do not necessarily or even naturally imply 
this, even a child in any degree familiar with Scripture lan- 
guage might understand. It is a gross mistake to imagine that 
the literal sense of any set of words, whatever the circumstances 
in which they are spoken, is necessarily their most natural 
and obvious meaning. In a thousand instances, and among 
these the present, precisely the reverse is the truth. We 
make bold to say, that to those who were present at the 
first celebration, and who saw the Saviour himself alive at the 
head of his own board, and taking a piece of common bread, 
and after giving of thanks, breaking and dividing it among 
them, saying, “ This is my body,”—and that while his real 
body was yet unbroken and his blood mot shed,—the very 
last imagination that could have occurred to their minds 
would be that of giving to his words a literal and carnal 
sense, Why should it have been less natural and obvious to 
understand these words figuratively than those others, pre- 
cisely similar, which he uttered a few moments after, “I am 
the true vine?” Let there be an end, then, in the name of 
right reason and common sense, of those incessant appeals, in 
behalf of a monstrous dogma, to what is called the natural 
and obvious sense, and of charges of explaining away the sacred 
words of Jesus, so confidently hurled against all those who 
insist on understanding these words in the very sense in which 
every sane mind would most naturally understand them on 
the occasion when they were first uttered. The words of 
institution, then, do not necessarily or naturally suggest the 
idea of a material change in the substance of the elements; and 
yet, apart from this, the dogma is literally without the least 
vestige of support from any passage of the Word of God. If 
at the words of consecration a miracle so stupendous as the 
changing of bread and wine into actual flesh and blood,—the 
flesh and blood of that very person who was at that very time 
alive and present in the midst of his disciples,—a change into 
flesh and blood, while yet all the properties of bread and wine 
remained unchanged, qualities without a substance, an appear- 
ance without a reality ;—if we say a miracle so stupendous 
and inconceivable was indeed then performed, and is still re- 
peated every day wherever by priestly lips the mystic words 
are spoken, there is at least no allusion to such a thing either 
in the narratives of the institution, or in any other passage 
of the Word of God, and the whole gigantic theory literally 
rests on the single fact, that, in some sense or other, figurative 
or literal, Jesus said of the eucharistic bread and wine, “ This 
is my body,” “ This is my blood !” 

(2.) There is no mention here of any sacrifice, propitiatory 
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ar otherwise, made in the eucharist, on behalf of the living or 
the dead. A single glance into the upper chamber may satisfy 
us of this. What we see there is not a sacrifice, but a feast. It 
is not a victim upon an altar, but bread upon a festal board, 
that meets our eye. The Saviour appears before us, not as a 
priest, in sacerdotal guise, immolating the paschal lamb, but as 
a master, in benignant grace, sitting at the head of his own 
family, distributing the paschal repast. Thus while, in a ge- 
neral sense, we may regard the eucharistic action as a comme- 
moration of the great sacrifice offered on Calvary, it is yet, 
properly speaking, not so much the offering of that sacrifice, 
as the feast upon the sacrifice, which it specially sets before us. 
It takes up the matter at the precise point where Paul takes 
his stand, in that golden passage in which, in a single sen- 
tence, he sets luminously before us the whole gospel position :— 
‘¢ Christ our passover is sacrificed for us: therefore let us keep 
the feast.” The sacrifice itself is finished—once for all—upon 
the cross, and admits neither of repetition, continuation, or 
renewal; but the feast upon that blessed accepted victim, or 
the divine, life-giving, soul-satisfying virtue that springs from 
it, stretches onward through all time, yea through all eternity. 
The sacrifice is only once and momentary; but the celestial 
banquet grounded upon it is everlasting. This is in entire 
harmony with the whole Christian position, and seems indeed 
expressly intended to embody, invisible representation, the 
vast transition which the chyrch had made in passing from 
the old economy to the new. Before, the great sacrifice was 
yet future, and therefore was prefigured, in a thousand bleed- 
ing victims, as yet in progress; now, it is finished, and there- 
fore it is commemorated, by means of bloodless memorials, as 
already made. The Christian, in short, in this sacred ordi- 
nance takes his place at the foot of the cross, as it were at the 
very moment when the great work of expiation has been fully 
consummated,—when the last sigh of agony has been breathed, 
and the last shout of triumph uttered,—that there beholding 
and feeding by faith on that spectacle of bleeding love, he 
may draw healing from his sorrows, and life from his death. 
All this, we say, lies patent on the very surface of the record 
before us. It requires no refined glosses or laboured com- 
mentary to bring it out. The brief and simple annals of the 
inspired historians need only to be read, in order that they 
may convey, in their plain and obvious import, this impression 
to the mind. A mere uninformed stranger, a very child of 
the Jewish race, familiar with the sacred observances of his 
country, who had seen the daily lamb offered in the temple, 
and had sat, too, at the domestic board, and seen his own pa- 
rent bless and dispense the paschal bread and the paschal cup, 
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had only to look into the upper chamber in order to know at 
once the kind of transaction that was going on. The quick 
eye of ingenuous childhood, unbewildered with Tridentine 
or Oxonian theories, would have found little difficulty in 
distinguishing a feast from a sacrifice—a company of guests 
around a table from a congregation kneeling awe-struck 
around an immolating priest. Whatever, then, has been 
pretended in after ages of a propitiatory sacrifice offered in 
this action in behalf of the living or the dead,—a sacrifice 
either continuing, or renewing, or applying the one great ob- 
lation on the cross,—is the mere invention of fond and pre- 
sumptuous men, without even the faintest shadow of a founda- 
tion in the authentic records of the original institution. If 
the Lord’s supper be indeed a propitiatory sacrifice, it is 
clear, at least, that those men who learned its nature from 
the Lord himself, and who had themselves witnessed its cele- 
bration by his own sacred hands, knew nothing of it,—could 
have known nothing of it ! 

(3.) We only further remark, that there is no mention or 
hint here of the paying of divine worship to the body and 
blood of Christ, as present in the sacred elements. This is so 
manifest that a single word in illustration is altogether un- 
necessary. Wherever and whenever the adoration of the host 
may have originated, no sane man will dream of tracing it to 
the recorded transactions of the upper chamber. 

We have deemed it important, at the very outset of this 
discussion, thus to call back the thoughts of our readers to 
the authentic records of the original institution, and to fix 
attention on the plain and obvious import of the words in 
which they are couched. It has long been so much the fashion 
with writers of the school to which Mr Wilberforce be- 
longs, at once to assume as prima facie manifest that their 
figment of the “real presence” has the support, at least, of 
the words of Scripture in their natural and obvious sense, 
and that every other view of the matter must be founded 
more or less upon laboured glosses and explainings away of 
the sacred text,—thus adroitly throwing the whole burden of 
proof upon their antagonists,—that some Protestants have come 
almost to acquiesce~in this as a true statement of the status 
_ questionis. The old artifice of deafening men’s ears and be- 
wildering their senses, by the simple ery of “ Hoe est corpus 
meum,” practised with such superb effrontery by the Council 
of Trent,* has not yet, it appears, become stale. Now, we 
boldly and unhesitatingly take up the exactly opposite ground. 
We fearlessly maintain that the dogma of a real material 


* “For when Hesays, This is my body, no one of sane mind can be at a loss to know 
what we are to understand,” &c.— Trent Catechism. ’ 
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presence of Christ’s body and blood, in the sacramental ele- 
ments, is not the natural and obvious import of the weérds of 
institution, but, on the contrary, the most; unnatural. sense 
that could be assigned to them in the circumstances in which 
they were spoken. And we therefore hold that the whole 
weight of proof—in this case a sufficiently heavy one—lies 
with those who would force on the sacred words a meaning 
which defies the testimony of the senses, and outrages the 
most fundamental principles of the human mind. 

Our object, however, in the present paper, is not so much 
the general discussion of the subject to which the work before 
us refers, as an inquiry of a more definite and practical kind. 
The question we wish to consider is, not so much whether the 
doctrines propounded in that work be true, as whether the 
are in harmony with the principles of the Church of England ? 
Is the belief and maintenance of them compatible with an 
honest profession of that church’s faith, and with an honour- 
able and upright position within that system to which our 
author has solemnly sworn his allegiance? The inquiry is a 
sufficiently serious and momentous one. For it amounts to no 
less than this: — Whether a system embodying the whole essence 
and substance of the Romish doctrine of the mass,—veiled 
indeed by a little variety of expression, enveloped amid a mist 
of theorising speculation, and carefully guarded in particular 
points, yet in every fundamental principle identical with the 
doctrine elaborated by scholastic doctors and defined at Trent, 
—be in very deed honestly tenable within that church which 
Protestant Englishmen have been accustomed to regard as 
their own—the church founded by Cranmer, and watered by the 
blood of Ridley and of Latimer! In other words, may a man 
hold “ all Roman doctrine” on this most vital and fundamental 
point, and yet legally and honourably hold his place as an 
English churchman? And are the principles of Tract XC., 
albeit spurned by the honest sense of English honour, and 
speedily renounced as untenable by their own unhappy author, 
nevertheless true after all, and such as Christian men may 
act on and publicly own in the face of day? To the examina- 
tion of this question we now proceed. 

The main points involved in this discussion are these three: 
—The REAL PRESENCE, the EucHARISTIC SACRIFICE, and the 
OrAL or CorPORAL ParTICIPATION. We shall consider them 
in the order in which we have now enumerated them. 


I.—Never was a term more unfortunately chosen as the 
technical expression for a distinctive dogma than the one now 
in question. In one sense we are all believers in the real pre- 
sence of the Lord Jesus in this blessed ordinance. We know | 
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’ assuredly that as in every means of grace, so pre-eminently in 
this the most solemn and sacred of all, he is in very deed 
present with his people, and wherever he is present at all he is 
present really. If we maintain that that presence is not carnal 
but spiritual, we make it on that account not the less real but 
incomparably the more. The true distinctive epithet would 
be, not the real presence of Christ in the eucharist, but his mate- 
rial or corporal presence in the sacramental elements. The for- 
mer is the genuine doctrine of the Reformation; the latter is 
the monstrous dogma of the Tridentine and semi-Tridentine 
creed. We go even farther than this, and, in perfect con- 
formity with the language of our own Westminster standards, 
most cordially admit, that in a certain real and most important 
sense the sacramental symbols are the body and blood of 
Christ. They are so symbolically,—as of a pictured tree, or 
rock, or flower we say at once unhesitatingly, and without 
any further explanation, “That is a tree, a rock, a flower.” 
Then it is true representatively,—inasmuch as the sacred signs 
are not only from their likeness to the reality fitted to typify it, 
but by the divine appointment appropriated to the express pur- 
pose of representing it to our eyes and to our hearts. They have 
been separated from all other material things, and expressly 
set apart for this most holy end. In this point of view there 
is a real consecration of the elements, not indeed, as our author 
maintains, in the sense of a magical incantation, changing their 
substance, but of a special dedication separating them from a 
common and appropriating them to a sacred use. If any 
material thing on earth is holy, these are,—standing, by his 
own express appointment, in the very place of our unseen Lord, 
and representing before our eyes Him whom the heavens must 
receive until the times of the restitution of all things. By those 
words of institution, and by that first consecration prayer, 
uttered in the upper chamber, he has set his stamp upon them, 
and brought them for ever into intimate connection with him- 
self. They are the image of the incarnate Word reflected in the 
glass of visible creation,—Jesus Christ evidently set forth cruci- 
fied for us. No wonder, then, that he said of them, ‘‘This is my 
body: this is my blood.” As if he had said—‘ Let these be set 
apart and held sacred in all ages, as the divinely-appointed 
representative memorials of me—of all I am, and ofall I am 
to you. Look at them, and by faith behold my very self— 
my body broken and my blood shed for you.’ Again, the 
words are true sacramentally,—by virtue of the close spiritual 
connection between the sign and the thing signified. The 
nature of this connection we shall have oecasion to con- 
sider in a subsequent part of this paper, but in any adequate 
view of the subject it 1s so intimate that the name appropriate 
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to the one may with the utmost propriety be transferred to 
the other. The one is but the outward form of which the 
other is the inward reality; and, therefore, though in them- 
selves distinct, they may be identified in conception and lan- 
guage as ideally one. To use the language of Augustine, the 
one is the sacramentum, the other is the res sacramenti—the | 
very essence and soul of the ordinance, without which it is 
nothing. Hence, finally, the words in question are true poten- 
tially and efficaciously, inasmuch as to all who with living faith 
receive the outward emblems, and so in spirit press through 
the sign to the thing signified, “the bread which we break” is 
in very deed “the communion of the body of Christ,” and the 
“cup of blessing which we bless is the communion of the blood 
of Christ.” To all such Christ is indeed present in living power 
and grace, and that not alone subjectively in the thoughts and 
feelings of their own minds, but objectively also, in his own spiri- 
tual self-manifestation and self-communication, according to his 
own words, “ He that loveth me shall be loved of my Father ; 
and I will love him, and will manifest myself unto him.” In 
this sense, then, we do not only admit the real presence of 
Christ in the Lord’s supper, but we maintain it. It is indeed 
the very essence of the faith and experience of every living and 
evangelical believer. Some may connect that presence more 
specially with this particular ordinance than others; so that 
while one gives prominence to the general promise, “‘ Wherever 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I,” 
others regard the most intimate and deepest communion with 
the Lord as reserved for the eucharistic banquet of peace and 
love; but that communion itself is the hope and joy of all. 
This, however, is by no means the REAL PRESENCE maintained 
by Mr Wilberforce in the work before us. In his view the 
consecrated elements are the body and blood of Christ, in no 
mere symbolical, representative, sacramental, or virtual sense, 
but actually, literally, substantially. They are his real material * 
* Our maine an not, indeed, so fat as we have ne meee va word a 
- the oy wed we abr taien ae" wath vedi tagnanertls ietinstive doctrles’ He 


does not himself reject this term, except in the sense of being an object to the senses, 
which Rome also would equally repudiate. What we assert him to maintain is the pre- 





sence of the substance of Christ's body in the elements; and if corporal presence 
mean the actual, literal presence of his flesh and blood, that also he most unquestion- 
ably holds and declares, 


Our author’s doctrie is more extreme than almost any thing which we have seen 
from the school to which he belongs. Thus, Dr Pusey and Archdeacon Denison, for 
instance, while they most earnestly maintain the “real presence” of Christ on the 
altar, under the form of the elements, at the same time teach as explicitly that he is 
present “only after a spiritual and heavenly manner.” Thus the former of these 
writes :— We believe the doctrine of our church to be that in the communion there is 
a true, real, actual, though spiritual (or rather the more real because spiritual) com- 
munication of the body and blood of Christ to the believer through the holy elements ; 
that there is a true, real, spiritual presence of Christ. at the holy supper—more real 
than if we could with Thomas feel him with our hands, or thrust our hands into 
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‘flesh and blood that are present, “ under the form of bread 
and wine,” upon the altar. The incarnate Saviour is present, 
not only in spiritual power and grace, but in his actual bodily 
substance, in the elements. These material creatures are at 
the word of consecration “ changed” or “ converted”—he only 
does not in plain downright language say, transubstantiated— 
into his very flesh and blood. The body that lies on the altar 
is identically the same with that which “was born of the 
virgin and suffered on the cross,” and which is now present 
‘in glorified form in heaven. He does not, indeed, adopt ex- 
plicitly the two notable corollaries from the Tridentine dogma 
—the annihilation of the whole substance of the bread and 
wine by its passing into the substance of Christ’s flesh and 
blood, and the existence of the properties and accidents of 
the elements without a substance to inhere in; at the same 
time he carefully avoids committing himself to the denial of 
them, again and again asserting that the outward signs remain 
so far as they are an object to the senses, %-¢., possessing taste, 
size, capacity of nourishing the body, and the like,—in other 
words, precisely what Rome itself concedes, when she teaches 
that the “ species of bread and wine” remain unchanged, while 
their whole substance is annihilated. Mr Wilberforce more 
cautiously maintains that the “species” remain, and says no- 
thing of the substance,—satisfying himself with the broad state- 
ment, that at the words of consecration, the sensible elements 
are changed or transmuted into the actual flesh and blood of 
Christ. It would appear, indeed, in one part of the work, as if, 
according to his theory, the elements become the body and 
blood of Christ, not by ¢ransubstantiation, but by combination— 
the outward sign and the inward substance being joined toge- 
ther, by a mysterious law of identity of which there is no other 
instance, into one heterogeneous whole—as the soul of man is 
joined to, and becomes one with, the body. But this difference 
may, after all, be more in appearance than in reality; for if 


his side; that this is bestowed upon faith, and received by faith, as is every spiritual 
gift; but that our faith is but a receiver of God’s real, mysterious, precious gift; that 
faith opens our eyes to see what is really there, and our hearts to receive it; but that 
it is there independently of our faith.”—(Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, 1840.) And 
the same view is reiterated, and with like emphasis, in a more recent work :—“ I 
believe that ‘the body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten’ (given by the priest 
and taken by the few ‘only after a spiritual and heavenly manner,’ (¢. ¢., not in 
, any carnal, or physical, or earthly manner, but spiritually, sacramentally, really, and 
ineffably). And I believe, that ‘the means whereby the body of Christ is received 
and eaten in the supper is faith.’ For assuredly faith only perceives, faith only re- 
ceives his presence or himself, as St Augustine says, ‘ Believe, and thou hast eaten.’” 
—(Letter to the Bishop of London, 1851.) 

How, indeed, it can be true that Christ is present in the eucharist only after a 
spiritual manner, and yet present locally in or under the elements and on the altar,— 
“* present there independently of our faith,”—may be hard to comprehend, But, at all 
events, the vast difference of tone between the statements of the older and younger 
divine on this subject is manifest enough, and may serve to show the enormous strides 
by which this dogma is being developed in some quarters. 
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the outward form of the elements in reality be, as he very pro- 
bably believes, a mere appearance or species, the only substance 
on the altar will, after all, be the body and blood of Christ, to 
which the substance of the elements has by transmutation 
given place. In a word, he carefully guards himself against 
saying that the sensible elements after consecration are any- 
thing more than mere forms or species,—on this, to use his own 
characteristic phrase, he “simply withholds his judgment;” 
and if they are nothing more in his view, then his doctrine is not 
only in substance, but in terminis, identical with that of Rome. 
Such then is the scheme of doctrine on this subject elaborately 
developed in this volume, and unfolded with a fulness of state- 
ment and a diffuse reiteration which precludes all mistake as 
to its meaning. It now only remains that we compare it with 
the doctrinal teaching on the same point of those authoritative 
standards and formularies to which our author has given 
his solemn assent and consent. The following, then, is the 
doctrine of the Church of England, in regard to this matter of 
the real presence :— 


“The supper of the Lord is not only a sign of the love that Chris- 
tians ought to have among themselves one to another, but rather is a 
sacrament of our redemption by Christ’s death: insomuch that to 
such as rightly, worthily, and with faith receive the same, the bread 
which we break is a partaking of the body of Christ; and likewise the 
cup of blessing is a partaking of the blood of Christ. 

‘“‘ Transubstantiation (or the change of the substance of bread and 
wine) in the supper of the Lord cannot be proved by Holy Writ, but 
is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, overthroweth the nature 
of a sacrament, and hath given occasion to many superstitions. 

“ The body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten, in the supper, only after 
an heavenly and spiritual manner. And the mean whereby the body of 
Christ is received and eaten in the supper is faith.” —( Article XX VIII.) 

“The wicked, and such as be void of a lively faith, although they do 
carnally and re with their teeth (as St Augustine saith) the 
sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, yet in no wise are they par- 
takers of Christ: but rather, to their condemnation, do eat and drink the 
sign or sacrament of so great a thing.” (Article X XIX.) 

“It is hereby declared, that thereby” [i. ¢. by the order to receive 
the Lord’s supper kneeling] “no adoration is intended, or ought to 
be done, either unto the sacramental bread or wine there bodily re- 
ceived, or unto any corporal presence of Christ's natural flesh and 
blood. For the sacramental bread and wine remain still in their very 
natural, substances, and therefore may not be adored; (for that were 
idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful Christians ;) and the natural 
body and blood of our Saviour Christ are in heaven, and not here; it 
being against the truth of Christ's natural body to be at one time in 
more places than one.”—(Rubric at the close of the Communion Ser- 
vice. ) 


“ Question. What is the outward part or sign of the Lord's sup- 
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per? Answer. Bread and wine, which the Lord hath commanded to 
be received. 

“ Question. What is the inward part, or thing signified? Anstwer. 
The body and blood of Christ, which are verily and indeed taken and 
received by the faithful in the Lord’s supper.”—(Catechism. ) 

“‘ The benefit is great, if with a true penitent heart and lively faith 
we receive that holy sacrament; for then we spiritually eat the flesh 
of Christ, and drink his blood: then we dwell in Christ, and Christ in 
us; we are one with Christ, and Christ with us.”—(Communion Ser- 
vice. 

“ hints us, therefore, gracious Lord, so to eat the flesh of thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ and to drink his blood, that our sinful bodies 
may be made clean by his body, and our souls washed through his 
most precious blood, and that we may evermore dwell in him, and he 
in us.”—(Ibid.) 

“The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, 
preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life. Take and eat this in 
remembrance that Christ died for thee, and feed on him in thy heart 
by faith with thanksgiving.”—(Ibid.) So also in delivering the cup. 

The above passages comprise, so far as we are able to find, 
every thing which these formularies contain bearing at all 
essentially on the matter at issue; and in throwing them to- 
gether we have been particularly careful to include every pas- 
sage which Dr Pusey has cited, as in his view bearing out his 
doctrine.* As a whole, we scarcely think they can require any 
commentary, or a single word, to evince their utter contrariety 
to the scheme of doctrine now under review. To any ordi- 
narily intelligent reader, but especially to any one at all versed 
in the history of this doctrine, they must appear as embodying 
one consistent and harmonious system of doctrine, and that the 
doctrine of the whole Reformed Church. They teach, in short, 
precisely the view expressed by ourselves on a former page of 
this article, and which is directly antagonistic to that of our 
author. That view they utterly repudiate and condemn, both 
negatively and positively,—negatively, inasmuch as they mani- 
festly do not teach any corporal or material presence of Christ's 
body and blood in the elements, or indeed any presence of 
Christ at all in the elements, but only in the ordinance and in the 
hearts of believing recipients; and positively, in that they in 
express words reject the notion of any change in the substance 


* As to Mr Wilberforce, he scarcely alludes to these formularies at all, or indeed 
to any Anglican authority, but rests his whole case on the Fathers and the Council 
of Trent. He very naively assigns as a reason for this, the great vagueness and inde- 
cision of the divines of his own church as touching the doctrine of the “real pre- 
sence,” arising from their desire not to break entirely with the continental Reformers. 
That vagueness was certainly of a 7 peculiar and most notable kind, seeing that in 
his sense of the doctrine they one all explicitly and utterly rejected it. e sup- 
pose Hooker's luminous definition of the Reformed and Church of England doctrine 
on this head, in contradistinction from that held by Mr Wilberforce, will be classed 
by him as an instance of the vague language of English divines. In this way a loud 
and indignant No, will be regarded as a very vague and feeble Yes. 
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of the elements, maintain that the bread and wine “ remain in 
their very natural substances,” declare that the “natural body of 
Christ is in heaven and not here,” and “that he is present only 
after a spiritual and heavenly manner.” It is indeed said, and 
said most truly, that “the body and blood of Christ are verily 
and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s 
supper;” but it is nowhere said, “that he is present indepen- 
dently of their faith,” in or under the elements, or that he 
is conveyed, in the act of receiving, through them. Between 
these two doctrines there is the utmost possible antagonism. 
A whole heaven lies between them. The entire struggle of 
the Reformation, so far as this sacrament is concerned, may be 
said to have turned on the adoption of the one or the other. 
The Church of England stands on the one side; Archdeacon 
Wilberforce ranges himself on the other. 

From this dilemma, indeed, our author endeavours to extri- 
cate himself, but in a manner far more creditable to his inge- 
nuity asa polemic than to his candour as an upright man. 
Tis true, he says, with reference to the Rubric on the adoration 
of the host, Christ’s body and blood are not present in a natu- 
ral manner on the altar; but that does not prevent his being 
present in a way wholly supernatural and inscrutable. In 
perfect consistency then with the above Rubric, his natural pre- 
sence is confined to heaven; but he is supernaturally present 
under the forms of bread and wine wherever the sacramental 
elements are consecrated. The following are his words:— 


“The Rubric only affirms that Christ’s natural body and blood. are 
in heaven and not here, and that no aderation is intended ‘either unto 
the sacramental bread and wine there bodily received, or unto. any 
corporal presence of Christ’s natural flesh and blood.’ The Rubric 
certainly does not go on to state, as it might have done, that though Christ's 
natural flesh and blood are not naturally present, except in heaven, yet 
that their supernatural presence is bestowed in the holy eucharist; and 
that though no adoration be due to the bread and wine, or,to any such 
corporal presence as the senses can take cognisance of, yet that Christ's 
body and blood, really present under the form of bread and wine, as the 
inward part or res sacramenti, are entitled to receive adoration.” 


No! “tis true these things are not stated! Strange, is it 
not, that the reforming compilers and revisers of the Liturgy 
should not have thought of inserting a statement of such ne- 
ecessary doctrine! A mere omission however,—a slight over- 
sight,—and in practical effect, too, very much neutralised he! 
the fact that they have not, in ipsissimis et totidem verbis, 
the reverse, however, to all plain and ordinary readers, they 
may seem to have done so in substance! Our author con- 


tinues :— 
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“ Yet, since the words which denied these truths have been omitted,* 
while the practice of kneeling for the reception of the elements con- 
tinues to be enforced,t there is nothing in the Rubric which excludes 
the ancient belief that Christ is present in the holy eucharist by reason 
of the presence of his body and blood, and that the presence of his 
body and blood is witnessed by the adoration to which they are 
entitled.” (! !)—(Pp. 258, 259.) 


But this is a mere evasion. The question here is not as to 
the “neural presence” of Christ, but the “ corporal presence 
of his natural flesh and blood;” or in other words, whether his 
actual substantial flesh and blood be present or no in the ele- 
ments. Of course, if they are so present, it must be super- 
naturally, and by the most astounding of all possible miracles. 
Verily it required no dogmatic definition or explanation to de- 
clare that. But the question in hand is not the manner of 
that presence, whether supernatural or not, but the fact of 
that presence itself; and this the Church of England peremp- 
torily and in toto denies. She teaches the spiritual presence 
of Christ in the ordinance and in the hearts of worthy and 
believing communicants; she owns and knows no other. 

Another gloss of our author on the authoritative words of 
his church deserves a still deeper meed of reprobation. The 
following is his commentary on the paragraph in Article 
XXVIII. on transubstantiation :— 


“The opinion here objected to must be something which runs counter 
to the sacramental principle,—that is, to the idea that an inward part and 
an outward are coupled together—the last an object to the senses, the 
former to the mind. Such a notion would have been rejected by 
Aquinas and the other schoolmen, although the different meaning 
which they attach to the word substance produces a verbal contradiction 
between them and the Church of England. (!!) The word substance, 
in the 28th Article, seems intended to express that which is material 
in the consecrated elements” [%. e., that which is an ebject to the senses 
— in Tridentine phrase, the species |—“‘the sacramentum, namely, or out- 
ward and visible sign. To suppose that this passes wholly away would 
be the error of Anastasius, and would overthrow the nature of a sacra- 
ment, because it would exclude one of those parts which is charac- 
teristic of such ordinances. But the meaning of the word substance, 
as understood by the schoolmen, was wholly different. The Aristo- 
telian philosophy, on which their expressions were moulded, divided all 


* This is not correct. The revisers of the Liturgy did not “omit” the statement 
‘in question, but only substituted words more precise and guarded. The original 
words were, “real and essential,’”—a form of expression not {sufficiently definite 
clearly to discriminate the view they meant to condemn. In an important sense we 
all believe, as above explained, in the real presence of Christ. Hence the more exact 
phrase was “ corporal presence,” &c., the words employed in the present Rubric. 

+ Unfortunately, however, the reasons for the kneeling also continue to be given: 
“which order is well meant, for a signitication of our humble and grateful acknow- 
ledgement of the benefits of Christ therein given to all worthy receivers, and for 
the avoiding of such profanation and disorder in the holy communion as might 
otherwise ensue,” 
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objects into the accidental part, which was an object to the senses, and 
the substantial, which was an object only to the mind. This more 
subtle sense of the word substance, which had become familiar in the- 
ology, was employed by the Council of Trent, when it declared its mind 
in opposition to the Lutheran doctrine of consubstantiation.” [As if 
this were the only object of the Tridentine decree—to negative, for- 
sooth, a monstrous dogma introduced for the first time into theology 
by that arch-heretic Luther! Learn, gentle reader, what we all owe 
to this most holy council for their prompt and emphatic confutation of 
a notion which we all equally condemn!!] “So that when the Church 
of England denies that the substance of bread and wine is changed in 
the holy eucharist, she refers to the sacramentum, or that which is an 
object to the senses. But when the Church of Rome speaks of change 
of substance, there is no reason why she may not be understood to refer 
to the res sacramenti, or that which is not an object to the senses,* Jf 
the question were understood in this way, the contradiction would be ver- 
bal rather than real ; in language and not inthought.”(!)—(Pp. 108, 109.) 
“ They hold, of course” [%.¢., English churchmen], “as our article 
declares, and as Aquinas would not have denied, that according to 
that popular sense of the word substance which implies it to_be an 
object of the senses of men, the‘substance of the elements remains un- 
changed. But in reference to that more subtle explanation which 
was designed by Aquinas” [in plain language, the dogma of transub- 
stantaggion, elaborated in the mo aro affirmed by popes and councils, 
and figally decreed at Trent], “they simply withhold their judg- 
ment.” (!!)—(P. 254.) ; 


Even so! And it was for the sake of this that the mighty 
struggies of the Reformation were undergone, and the blood 
yrs poured out like water on English ground! It was 
s that the dying Cranmer held out his offending arm 
the flames, and Ridley and Latimer joyfully gave them- 
selves to die! A mere dispute about words! The mere 
hairsplitting distinctions of subtle doctors !—the English di- 
vines, simple innocent souls, taking the word “substance” in its 
common vulgar sense, and their Romanist adversaries in the 
sense of philosophers and the schools; so that, in rape 
“ transubstantiation,” they did not mean, at least they di 
not mean necessarily, “ transubstantiation” in the Roman 
sense of the term, but only to deny that the outward sign in 
the sacrament, or the elements “so far as they are objects to 
the senses,” pass away; in other words, they maintain what 
Rome, too, maintains in another form, by ie that “the 
species of bread and wine” still remain. The Reformers, in 
short, were most anxious to maintain what Rome never denied, 
—what no sane man ever did or could deny, except, perhaps, 
the rer sacraméati st all, (es im the body and blood of Ohristy, but the ebeage 
of one thing into another—viz., the substance of the bread into the substance of 


the body and blood of Christ. The Church of England directly and categorically 
rejects the notion of any such change. 
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the “ Capernaites,” eighteen hundred. years ago, or some ob- 
seure and solitary theorist in the course of centuries, such as 
Anastasius Sinaita,—i.¢., that the accidents and sensible quali- 
ties of bread and wine remain after consecration. And were 
the Reformers alone, of all the men of their day, ignorant of a 
distinction already known to all the world,—in particular, 
familiar to every one who had read a line of the current the- 
ology of the times? Does not our author himself say that the 
doctrine known technically by the name of transubstantiation, 
which was decreed at Trent, was identical with that held and 
taught by Aquinas centuries before, and therefore necessarily 
long familiar under that name to every one even ordinarily 
read in theology?* And does he insinuate that the doctors 
and leaders of the Reformation were such dotards in the 
literature of their profession as not to understand that doc- 
trine, or such reckless fools as, understanding it, to renounce 
and reject it by name, when in reality they meant not 7f, but 
an extravagant notion, repudiated by all rational men, wholly 
distinct? And was the whole battle of the Reformation, as 
regards this point, a mere misapprehension, and the “ noble 
army ” of its slaughtered saints but martyrs by mistake? But 
enough. Surely it is high time, in the name of God’s truth 
and common honesty, that there were an end of this miser- 
able trifling, this vile and arrant jugglery in sacred things, and 
within the sacred precincts of the house of God,—time that 
all such emanations of the spirit of Tract XC. should be con- 
signed to the same abyss of infamy in which the first production 
of that school, by the common consent of all honourable an 

righteous men, lies entombed. 


II. If ever there was an instance in the history of the 
church of “the development of Christian doctrine,” or the 
elaboration from the smallest germ of a whole system of doc- 
trine and practice unknown to apostolic times, that instance 
is to be found in the ‘“ mass,” or the “ eucharistic sacrifice in 
behalf of the living and the dead.” Viewed either in regard to 
its appropriate ceremonial—the dramatic scenery, as it were, 
in which it is embodied—or the essential character of the 
dogma itself, it is alike palpably and transparently unbiblical. 


* Even during the period of the early scholastic writers (during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries), we find the whole doctrine, including the distinction between the 
species and the substantia, and the figment of the accidentia sine subjecto, developed, 
in opposition to the views of Berengarius, with a fulness and precision scarcely infe- 
rior to the definitions of Trent. By the time of Aquinas (born 1224), the complete 
theory, in its minutest particulars and subtilest distinctions, was fully matured, and 
henceforth became the common property of every one even ordinarily versed in 
theology. And yet, according to our author, the divines of the Reformation are 
represented nearly three centuries after as utterly ignorant or regardless of that whole 
system, and as rushing headlong into the subject, just as if the distinctions of species 
and substantia, accidentia and subjectum, never had been heard of, 


- 
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You read the first records and authentic standards of our 
religion with the view of discovering the foundation, or, at the 
least, the first traces of a theory so stupendous, and you 

a perfect blank. It is, in truth, not so much with a case of 
“‘ development” that we have here to do, as with one of simple 
creation. Let any one, with the simple and touching scene of 
the “ upper chamber” full in his mind, or, let us say, from 
gazing on the breathing canvass of Leonardo da Vinci,\in 
which that scene has been, as it were, embalmed and rendered 
imperishable,—enter a Romish or semi-Romish chureh during 
the celebration of the so-called eucharist, and look around 
him ; let him narrowly watch the whole spectacle, and try, if 
he can, to recognise any, even the faintest, trace of resemblance 
to that which he fondly pictured to himself as the last sup- 
per. Let us hear the testimony of what will be allowed te be, 
at least, an unprejudiced observer :— 3 


“T am struck, first, by observing that the look of things is entirely 
strange and unaccountable, as compared with any other place, and even 
place of worship. No one, of course, expects a ‘ place of worship’ to 
look like a drawing-room or place of business ; but a Catholic church 
is as little like a Protestant one as it is like a room in the Stock Ex- 
change. In the first place, it is (perhaps) full of images, which Pro- 
testants abhor ; in the next, the great feature in it is the altar, and not, 
as in Protestant places, the pulpit But the worship is still more 
singular than the arrangements. It seems to be made up of unmean- 
ing gestures and useless appendages. People seem to be adoring no one 
can say what: the clergyman moves about without speaking, and 
when he speaks, sometimes it is loud, and sometimes low, and he 
rarely addresses himself to the congregation. Lights are burning on 
the altar, though the sun is shining. The officiating priest is so un- 
courteous as to keep his back constantly turned upon the people, and, 
although they are the flock and he is the pastor, he seems to go on as 
if they were not there. Even when he turns round, he keeps his 
eyes on the ground, as if he were ashamed to look them in the face. 
And, surely, the use of prayers is to be heard ?—but these prayers are 
either so muttered that no one can catch a word of them, or, when 
heard, they are in a language not understood. Then, what means so 
mueh silence on the part of the minister? If he were on his knees, 
and had his hands clasped, one might fancy him in prayer; but, in- 
stead, he is walking wards and forwards at a table, wiping vessels 
or washing his fingers, which, one should think, he might as well have 
done before he came into church. And what a mig: wapepencpee dress 
he wears!—neither tight like a robe, nor flowing like a toga, at once 
inconvenient and ungraceful, with something hanging from the arm 
which seems very much in the way of his movements. But the oddest 
thing of all is, that so many people can be found in these enlightened 
days to gather round such a spectacle, nay, to seem wrapped up in it.”* 


* The Clifton Tracts: published by the Brotherheod of St Vincent of Paul. Cum 
permissu superiorum. Vol. i., No. 22. 
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. So much for “low mass.” On other and grander occasions, . 
the blaze of many lights, the pompous train of clergy, the 
ringing of bells, the incense, the music, the elevation of the 
host in the sight of congregated thousands, who, as by a 
simultaneous impulse, bow their heads in lowly adoration, 
come in to complete the picture, and fill up the ideal of what 
Rome and Rome’s admirers mean by the celebration of the 
eucharistic sacrifice ! 

We daresay our readers will have supposed that the above 
spirited sketch is from the hand of an enemy. They are 
mistaken. It is the delineation of a recent and devoted con- 
vert of Rome, and though intended only to express what he 
himself once thought of his “dear mother’s” form and guise, 
and what he thinks a profane Protestant onlooker may think 
of her, is rendered with all the gusto and relish of a first love. 
What others deem her dishonour, he has learned to regard as 
her glory—feeding with delirious delight on the very things 
he once deemed garbage. As to that confessed strangeness in 
her system and ritual, which he so well describes, he regards 
it now as one of the surest notes of her divinity—as only 
another proof that she is “ a kingdom not of this world:”— 


“Since,” he says, “the church professes to be a ‘kingdom not of 
this world,’ it would be an argument against her ceremonies if they 
seemed nothing out of the way to such persons as ourselves ; just as 
it would be a fact against a professed revelation from God if it con- 
tained no mysteries It is what you call the simplicity of the 
Protestant religion which seems to me to convict it of an earthly origin. 
We see so much of the world during eleven hours of the day, that we 
want a little change in the twelfth. And at last your objection comes 
to this only, that a catholic church is unlike the world.” ‘ 


Yes, truly, unlike the world in one at least of its phases, 
though instinct with the very worst and darkest spirit of the 
world, as the whole history of pagan and idolatrous worship 
shows,—unlike the world of free, enlightened, Protestant 
England, and of a society illumined by the light and invigo- 
rated by the fresh, quickening breath of a vernacular and open 
Bible;—but unlike something else than this—unlike a scene the 
most unearthly and sacred ever witnessed on earth—the first 
celebration in the upper chamber at Jerusalem. If the Popish 
mass seem strange and unaccountable to an uninitiated Protes- 
tant’s eye,.it must have seemed immeasurably more so to Peter 
or to John, had they passed straight from the simple solemni- 
ties of the last supper to witness the Romish reproduction 
of it in the service of the mass. 

If the ceremonial development of this theory is thus astound- 
ing, its dogmatic development is no less so. No wonder that 
the doctors of the Council of Trent had to rub their eyes more 












Scripture Proof of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 637 


‘than once in order to find the “eucharistic sacrifice” in the 
Scriptures, and that even when fully satisfied that it was there, 
they found it scarcely possible to agree upon one of the texts in 
which it was imagined to be contained. It will scarcely be be- 
lieved, by those unversed in this controversy, that the old and 
utterly childish commentary upon Melchizedek’s offering of 
bread and wine, so notably handled in Knox’s controversy 
with the Abbot of Crossraguel, with one or two other texts 
bearing in the obscurest and most remote manner on the 
subject, constitute to this day the sole scriptural foundation of 
the most monstrous and incredible of dogmas. Melchizedek, 
on a certain occasion, in going forth to meet Abraham, 
“brought forth bread and wine, and he was the priest of 
the Most High God;” and Christ, Paul says, was a priest 
after the order of Melchizedek: then, Jesus said at his last 
supper, after offering up to God the Father his body and 
blood, under the appearances’ of bread and wine, “ Do this 
in remembrance of me,” thereby consecrating them priests,— 
do you not see it!—and giving them power to offer up the 
same identical sacrifice: and then was it not prophesied of 
old, that “from the rising of the sun even unto the going down 
of the same, my name is great among the Gentiles, and in every 
place there is sacrifice: and there is offered to my name a 
pure oblation, for my name is great among the heathen, 
saith the Lord of hosts,"—words in which the merest child 
may discern the mass? And does not Paul expressly compare 
the cup of the Lord to the cup of devils, and the table of the 
Lord to the table of devils? And seeing that the devils’ table 
was a sacrificial altar, so surely must that of the Lord. From 
all which it follows,—what sane man can doubt it!—that in 
the eucharist there is a real, true, propitiatory sacrifice in be- 
half of the living and the dead—the same identical sacrifice 
that was offered for the sins of the world on the altar of the 
cross.* Such, together with a general appeal to the sacrifices 
of the old law, as types of the so-called Christian sacrifice, + 
constitutes literally the sum total of evidence which the assem- 
bled doctors of Trent were able to gather from the whole Scrip- 


* These passages constitute the sum total of Scripture proof offered for this dogma 
in the Trent Catechism. The Tridentine doctors show their dist in not relying 
on the passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews,—(“ We have >” &e.) Not so 


our author, who devotes several pages to a laborious but most impotent attempt to 
press it into the service. 

+ Our author, following in this the Trent fathers, takes for granted that the eucharist 
is the true qntitype of the Jewish sacrifices. Strange that the author of the i, 
to the Hebrews should have entirely overlooked this,—speaking ways og of 
himself as the antitype, and never once alluding to any other! But according 
to the Romish system, the whole New Testament must be regarded as one vast over- 
sight,—just precisely ieaving out that which, been e to that system, constitutes the 
very soul and substance of the religion it was int to reveal,—the priesthood, the 
sacrifice, the worship of the virgin, &c,—the play of Hamlet, in short, with the part. 
of Hamlet left out. Bete. 
VOL. IlI.—NO. X. 28 
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ture in behalf of this doctrine. Well may a powerful writer 
of our day exclaim, making his appeal to every one who is, or 
fancies himself to be a Roman Catholic :—“ With your hand 
upon your conscience, answer :—Supposing you were alone in 
the world, and were to find a Bible,—were you to read it over 
a hundred times, nay, a thousand times,—were you to live a 
hundred years, and those hundred years were all consecrated 
to the study of that Bible,—would you ever come to the mass? 
And granting even, by some impossibility, that taking the 
words, ‘ This is my body,’ in their literal meaning, you were to 
arrive at the idea of transubstantiation, would you ever ad- 
vance to that of a daily renewal of the sacrifice?” * 

But what has all this to do, our readers may be disposed to 
ask, with Archdeacon Wilberforce and his book? Simply and 
only this, that his doctrine on this subject, as developed in the 
work before us, is identical with that of Rome, and based on 
precisely the same grounds. This he makes no attempt either 
to deny or to disguise. The very definitions and distinctions of 
Trent he adopts in every essential point. He believes the holy 
eucharist to be not only a sacrament but a sacrifice; he be- 
lieves it to be a sacrifice not of praise and thanksgiving only,+ 
or a mere commemoration of the sacrifice on the cross, but a 
sacrifice real and propitiatory; he believes it to be a perpetua- 
tion of the one great propitiation, and identical with it,—not a 
repetition of it but a continuation of it from age to age; he 
believes the sacrifice of the cross and the “sacrifice of the 
altar” to be one in the fullest sense—the victim one, the offerer 
one, the efficacy one ; he believes this sacrifice to be available 
for the whole church, the dead doubtless as well as the living; 
and, finally, he believes in the efficacy of the oblation as dis- 
tinct from that of'the communion, and hence the desirableness 
and the duty of “ taking part in the sacrifice,” even when we do 
not partake of the sacrament,—in other words, to attend mass, 
when we do not communicate in the supper. Such is the 
creed and the teaching, in this year of grace 1854, of Robert 
Isaac Wilberforce, priest of the Reformed Church of England 
and Ireland, vicar of Burton Agnes, and archdeacon of the 
East Riding in the Protestant archdiocese of York ! 

The thing is so incredible and monstrous, so abhorrent to 
every feeling of decency and common honour, that we daresay 
our readers have suspected us of some grievous misapprehen- 
sion, or at least exaggeration, in making this statement. We 
must, therefore, find room for a few sentences from the work 
itself in our own justification. Here is his own summary of 

* Bungener’s History of the Council of Trent. Edinburgh: Constable. P. 345. 
+ An idea held by many divines of the Church of England, who have accordingly 


spoken of a sacrifice “ commemorative,” not “ propitiatory.” Even this, however, is 
wholly without sanction in the standards of the church herself, 
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what he regards as the true doctrine of the eucharistic sacri- 
fice, as bearing to be gathered from the ancient fathers, the 
true exponents in his view of the catholic doctrine :— 


“There can be no question, then, that the holy eucharist was un- 
derstood to be a sacrifice by the ancient church ; and those who look 
to that church to inform them what written documents contain the 
revealed will of God, may be expected to admit that it was a compe- 
tent witness respecting so material a feature of the new revelation.” — 
(Page 321.) 

“Tf the effect of consecratidn be to join together the sacramentum 
and res sacramenti, why should persons exclude the one and offer u 
the other? Why shduld they exclude the reality or thing signified. 
and offer up the mere form and shell of the victim? Is not this to be 
deluded by a system of shadows ?”—(P. 322.) ’ 

“ The judgment of the church, to the time of the Council of Chalce- 
don, may be expressed in the following assertions :— 

“‘ 1st, The thing offered in the holy eucharist is affirmed in express 
terms to be the body of Christ.”—(P. 326.) 

“2d, The sacrifice offered in the holy eucharist is affirmed not to 
be anything superadded to that on the cross, nor yet a repetition of it.” 
—(P. 328. 

‘ 3d, The victim offered in the holy eucharist was said to be identical 
with Him who offered it.”—(P. 330.) 

“ 4th, It was the habitual custom of ancient writers to speak of the 
sacrifice of the holy eucharist as awful, august, and terrible.” —(P. 331.) 

“ 5th, They speak of the sacrifice of the holy eucharist as truly effi- 
cacious for the obtaining of all those things which are the subject- 
matter of prayer and intercession.”—(P. 331.) 

“ 6th, The sacrifice of the holy eucharist is declared to have been 
that which the Jewish ordinances were intended to typify.” —(P. 332.) 

“7th, But the sacrifice of the holy eucharist is said to differ from 
those of the law, in that the latter were only a shadow, while the for- 
mer is a reality.”"—(P. 333.) 

“8th, To offer the sacrifice of the holy eucharist is declared to be 
an especial office committed to the apostles and their successors.”— 
(P. 334.) 

“These several statements supply decisive proof that the ancient 
church supposed the offering presented in the holy eucharist to con- 
sist not of the sacramentum only, but of the res sacramenti also,”. . . 

. “So that if we are to understand the statements of Scripture as 
they were understood by those to whom they were uttered, we must 
suppose not only that the holy eucharist is a sacrifice, but that the 
thing sacrificed is the reality, or res sacramenti,—that is, the body and 
blood of Christ.”—(Pp. 335, 336.) 

“To conclude. The eucharistic sacrifice is not the offering of the 
sacramentum only,—the first-fruits of nature,—but much more that of 
the res sacramenti, the reality, or thing signified. It is the offering up 
of the collective church, Christ’s mystical body ; but it is also the offer- 
ing up of Christ himself, by whom that body is sanctified.” (P. 338.) 


We do not, of course, for one moment admit our author's 
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reading of the evidence from early antiquity, as given in the 
above extracts. We are not indeed of the number of those 
who, like our author, look to the ancient church to “inform 
them” “in what sense the statements of Scripture are to be 
understood;” and least of all, in regard to a dogma so purely 
the figment of an after age, that there are really no state- 
ments of Scripture regarding it on which the testimony of an- 
tiquity should throw light; and therefore we have scarcely 
that amount of interest in the subject which would dispose us 
to follow our author, step by step, through that weary labyrinth 
of patristic and medizval authorities by which he would con- 
duct us to the discovery of this dogma. Were it, however, of 
the least importance to our purpose to do so, there would as- 
suredly be little difficulty in sweeping away at least whatever 
semblance of evidence he gathers from really primitive times. 
But really we must hold that this whole question is already 
long since a res judicata. When the ablest defenders of Rome 
have been driven to the theory of development as a last resort 
in support of this dogma, it is high time that the plea of apos- 
tolic and primitive authority were once and for ever with- 
drawn. Assuredly, if any fact ever were established, as the 
result of a searching historical criticism, it is the post-aposto- 
lic origin and gradual development of the idea of a proper 
sacrifice in the Lord’s supper. Its whole progress, from its 
first faintest germ in the gifts of bread and wine brought as a 
thank-offering (dwg) by the early Christians, and from which 
the sacramental elements were taken,—the whole, together with 
the prayers and thanksgivings then offered, being regarded as 
one sacrifice of praise (xgospoga, Suoia, evyagisria),— down through 
the deepening symbolism and growing sacerdotal tendencies 
of Justin, Ignatius, Irenzeus, Tertullian, to the first clear 
utterance of the notion of a vicarious priestly offering by the 
hierarchic Cyprian, has been traced by successive historical 
investigators as with the finger of demonstration.* But that 
is not our present subject. Our business, and that of our 
author, is not with the writers of the first or second centuries, 
but with those of the sixteenth, and with the authoritative 
teaching of that church of which he is the pledged and sworn 
servant. 

What then, meanwhile, says that church herself, in her 
authoritative formularies of faith and worship, as touching this 
matter of the eucharistic sacrifice? In the first place she 
totally ignores it. The whole theory of a sacrificial oblation 
in the eucharist she positively and utterly disowns. It is 


* See, for a clear statement of this question, Neander’s General Church History, 
vol, i. pp. 450, 451 ; Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines, vol. i. pp. 214-222, &e, &ec 
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totally without ‘trace either in her creed or in her ritual, 
More than this, she has directly and intentionally excluded 
it. She found it in the ancient liturgies which had descended 
to her, and which she used as the basis of her reformed ritual, 
and she blotted it out. Alike in her church fabrics and her 
church services the old altar was razed to the foundation, 
and a communion table set in its place. Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce is perfectly aware of this, and himself explains the 
whole matter with a naive coolness, which, in itself, we cannot 
enough admire :-— 


“ It was only consistent, therefore,” [in the Reformers of the English 
Church] “ to accommodate the usages of the Church to its new doctrine. 
The service, consequently, was divested of its sacrificial character, and 
no longer bore witness, as in early times, to the great event that is 
transacted at the altar. This was done both by mutilating the prayer 
of oblation, which had been retained in the book of 1548, and by 
placing it after instead of before the communion. These changes in 
the ritual tallied but too truly with the order by which all who were 
not prepared to receive daily were excluded from the Church, .... . 
This sentence of exclusion, which the Puritan party had introduced 
in 1552, was withdrawn when the prayer-book was revised by the 
Church’s representatives, a.p. 1662; and thus it became possible for 
all who were in the Church’s communion to take part again, on all 
occasions, in the eucharistic sacrifice,”"—[a sacrifice, be it remembered, 
which did not now exist, every trace of it having been effaced from the 
service and never restored. No wonder, then, that he has to add 
** But the habit of attending, once lost, was not easily recovered. The 
dislocation, too, of the eucharistic office was allowed to continue, so 
that the nature and real efficacy of the eucharistic sacrifice was not 
brought out as it might have been by the words of the service.” 


That is to say, in plain language, the special reason for ex- 
cluding the non-communicants,—+.¢., the danger of their regard- 
ing it as a sacrificial action,—no longer existing, the exclusion 
was wisely withdrawn, but the removal of every trace of the 
sacrifice itself still continued, and continues to this day.* 

Nor is it only by such negative, though emphatic expression 
of her mind that the Church of England rejects this dogma: 
the whole theory, with all its results and consequences, she 
emphatically and categorically conderans— 


“The offering of Christ once made is that perfect redemption, pro- 
pitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world, both 
original and actual; and there is none other satisfaction for sin, but 
that alone. Wherefore the sacrifices of masses, in the which it was com- 


* The chief difference between the communion service of the Church of England 
and the too famous Scotch office lies in this ;—the framers of the latter having con- 
trived, by divers ingenious transpositions and modifications, to give a faintly sacrificial’ 
aspect to a service otherwise wholly eucharistic and sacramental, 
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monly said, that the priest did offer Christ for the auiek and the dead, 
to have remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables and 
dangerous deceits.”—( Article XX XI.) 


We are quite aware what answer the archdeacon will give 
to this citation. He will, of course, admit them as his own 
words—the words to which he has solemnly sworn his assent 
and adopted as his own. But his explanation is ready. True, 
very true, there is no “ other satisfaction for sin but that one 
perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction once made 
on the cross;” but then the sacrifice of the altar is not another, 
neither is it a repetition of it, but that same identical oblation 
itself, continued from age to age, and in every region of the 
world. And then as to ‘‘ the sacrifice of masses, in which it was 
commonly said that the priest did offer Christ for the quick and 
the dead,” this of course refers to the common vulgar notions 
entertained by the ignorant multitude in regard to the eucha- 
ristic sacrifice, who, doubtless, many of them, imagined that 
the priest could offer a propitiatory sacrifice of his own, distinct 
from and over and above that of the cross. A most dangerous 
and impious notion truly, and one which we do not approve, 
—God forbid that we should! Have I not said, that “ the holy 
eucharist is not any thing superadded to the sacrifice on the 
cross, but its perpetual application?” And has not even the 
council of Trent defined “ that the sacrifice of the mass is and 
ought to be considered one and the same sacrifice with that.of 
the cross; for the victim is one and the same, namely, Christ 
our Lord, who offered himself once only, a bloody sacrifice on 
the altar of the cross? The bloody and unbloody victim are 
not two but one victim only, whose sacrifice is daily renewed in 
the eucharist, in obedience to the command of our Lord, Do this 
in remembrance of me The priest is also one and the same, 
Christ the Lord; for the ministers who offer sacrifice consecrate 
the holy mysteries, not in their own person but in that of 
Christ, &c.”* It would appear, then, that our church in this 
article intended to condemn precisely the same error which the 
Council of Trent rejects in the above definition, and that though 
expressed differently, the two churches really intend the very 
same thing. “ If the question was understood in this way, the 
contradiction would be verbal rather than real, in language 
and not in thought,” &c. &e. The ghost of Tract XC. 
again! The unquiet spirit still walks the earth, and whispers 
its subtle lies in men’s ears! Avaunt, false spirit! get thee to 
thy den. The business now is with plain English words, in 
their plain English sense, and with plain, upright English men. 
Seriously, can we imagine any jury of candid, honest, and 
moderately intelligent men, entertaining a moment's doubt of 

* Trent Catechism, part ii., chap. iv., questions 73, 74. 
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the real meaning of this article, or of the men that framed it? 
Who does not see that whatever the eucharistic sacrifice may 
have been in the eyes of its defenders, in the view of the Eng- 
lish Reformers at least it was another sacrifice from that of the 
cross? And as to the doctrine “ commonly” held which they 
condemn, they leave us in no difficulty to conjecture what it was; 
for they themselves, in plain language, declare the dogma in 
question to be, “ that the priest did offer Christ for the quick 
and the dead, to have remission of pain and guilt;” that is to 
say the very doctrine of Archdeacon Wilberforce and of the 
Council of Trent. Finally, if the faintest shadow of doubt could 
remain on the subject, it would be at once annihilated by the 
language of the 15th Homily,* in which the whole theory of a 
eucharistic sacrifice, together with each of the other distinctively 
Roman points, are in one sentence emphatically condemned 
and given to the winds. ‘“‘ We must then take heed,” (and the 
words might well be written in letters of fire on the pulpit, 
altar, and church-doors of Burton Agnes, and of every cathe- 
dral and church in England,)—“ take heed lest of the MEMORY 1T 
BE MADE A SACRIFICE; lest of a communion it be made a private 
eating ; lest of two parts we have but one; lest applying it for the 
dead, we lose the fruit that be alive.” Verily it is high time that 
this man were laying aside his ill-worn mask, or that it were torn 
from him; and that he took his departure, or, better far, that 
he were driven, to his own company and to his own place! 


III. In regard to our PARTICIPATION IN THE BENEFITS of the 
Lord's supper, the whole question turns upon one point, viz., 
the nature of the connection between the outward sign and the in- 
ward reality—between the sacramental symbols and the sacra- 
mental blessing. On this point there are in all three distinct 
theories, on one or other of which we must take our stand. 
These are, (1.) the magical, or mystical; (2.) the spiritual; and 
(3.) the natural. According to the first the heavenly gift re- 
sides in the elements themselves, and is conveyed by them as 
by a charm ; according to the second, the whole depends upon 
the blessing of God and the working of his Spirit in the 
ordinance, and the exercise of faith and love ‘on the part of 
the receiver; according to the third, every thing turns on the 
natural influence, in the way of instruction and impression, of 
the ceremony itself, as a mere instrument of moral teaching. 
The first, we need scarcely say, is the Romish and semi-Romish 
view, the second is the Evangelical, and the last is the Soci- 
nian; and into oné or other of these may every theory on 


* That is, as enumerated in the 35th Article, as containing a * godly and whole- 
some doctrine, and necessary for these times;” words to which the author of the 
* Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist” has given his solemn assent and consent. 
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‘ the subject, however varied in the statement, and modified in 
subordinate details, be fundamentally resolved. 

It is on the first of these positions, of course, that Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce takes his stand. He adopts and defends 
the magical view in its most extreme and undisguised form. 
In his system not only is the heavenly gift bound up with the 
outward form, but identical with it. It is not only connected 
with it as an instrument, but one with it in substance—the 
two forming together, not two things, but one heterogeneous 
whole. The elements on the altar are literally and substan- 
tially the body and blood of Christ. After consecration they 
are one and inseparable. He who receives the one receives 
the other. Believers and unbelievers, worthy and unworthy 
communicants, receive the very same thing—even the body and 
blood of Christ, which are verily and indeed taken and received 
by them in this sacrament. ‘ By virtue of that act” (i. ¢., conse- 
eration), “ the sacramentum and the res sacramenti go together; 
every one who receives one receives the other."-—(P.191.) “No 
less significant is the fact, that the body and blood of Christ were 
believed” (7. ¢., byancient doctors, whose opinion he adopts) “to 
be really received even, by unworthy communicants.”—(P. 264.) 
‘“‘ They all believe the outward form to be uniformly accom- 
panied by the inward reality."—(P. 266.) True he does not 
hold that all partake beneficially of the body and blood of Christ, 
though all really partake of them; on the contrary, unlike Au- 
gustine, he draws a broad distinction between the res sacra- 
menti, or inward gift itself, and the virtus sacramenti, or saving 
operation of that gift, and holds that while the first is received 
by all, the latter is confined to the believing and penitent 
recipient. All receive the principle of life, but the devout 
and faithful alone improve it. ‘“ The outward part consists of 
the sensible creatures of bread and wine; the inward part is 
that body and blood of Christ which, by union with his Godhead, 
has been made the principle of spiritual vitality. But though all 
who receive one receive the other, yet no benefit follows from 
this reception, except there be living faith in the receiver.” — 
(P. 190.) Thus the magical theory stands before us in all its 
completeness, and in its grossest and most naked form. The 
source of the spiritual life of man is the incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; we become partakers in the benefit of 
’ that incarnation by mystical union to his person; that union 
is effected in the case of each individual man through the 
medium of the sacraments; all who receive those sacraments 
receive also the heavenly gift they were intended to impart— 
the food of immortality, the elixir of life eternal; some im- 
prove that gift to their salvation, others abuse it to their con- 
demnation and perdition, but all alike receive it,—the sacra- 
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mentum and the res sacramenti, the inward reality with the 
outward form,—in virtue of the inseparable identity of the one 
with the other ! 

It is of course unnecessary that we should show the grossly 
and transparently unscriptural character of this system. The 
most explicit statements and the whole scope and tenor of 
the Word of God alike condemn it. One single text, and that 
from a most favourite chapter with all Romanists, is enough 
to dash the whole fabric to the ground. If the sixth chapter 
of the Gospel by John has any bearing on the subject at all— 
(that it refers to the sign, the whole Romish party maintain— 
that it at least refers to the thing signified, both they and we alike 
agree)—then one sentence from that passage at once settles 
the question: “ Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood” 
[that, according to Arehdeacon Wilberforce, al/ communi- 
cants do], “hath eternal life; and I will raise him up at the 
last day..... He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him.”—John vi. 54,56. That, 
says our author, is the full effect in those who not only receive, 
but rightly improve the gift. No, we answer, it is the effect 
in the case of every one who receives: “* WHOSO eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life” —‘‘ dwelleth in me, and 
I in him.” Surely, if in the mind of the blessed Speaker, there 
were that infinitely momentous distinction between the res 
sacramenti and the virtus sacramenti,—and if it were not only 
possible but common—far more common than otherwise—to eat 
his flesh and drink his blood, not to a man’s “ eternal life,” 
but to his “ eternal death,”"-—now was the time to have stated 
it, and not to have confounded all in one indiscriminate and 
unexcepted, ‘“ Whoso eateth, &c., hath eternal life.” In 
short, according to the teaching of Scripture, the living and 
believing soul eats the flesh and drinks the blood of the Son of 
Man to his eternal salvation; the dead and unbelieving not at 
all. To use the words of Augustine, “ The sacrament of this 
thing is prepared at the Lord’s table, and is taken from the 
Lord’s table by some to life, by some to destruction; but the 
thing itself of which it is a sacrament, by every man to life, 
by no man to destruction, who partakes of it.”* In other 
words, the connection between the sign and the thing signified, 
between the outward symbol and the inward reality, is not 
magical but spiritual. The special blessing of the ordinance 
lies not in the elements or the sacramental action as a myste- 
rious charm, but on the pledged presence of Christ, and gra- 
cious operation of his Spirit in and with it, as an institution 
of his own appointment. Thus the sacramentum and res sacra- 
menti, the empty shadow and the glorious substance, are bound _ 


* Tractatus 26, in Johan, Evan. vi. 41. seq. 
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‘together by a most intimate and real, though spiritual bond, 
—by the promise and grace of Christ on the one side, and the 
living exercise of faith and love on the other. He mani- 
fests and communicates himself to us,* and we, in the hidden 
communion of the heart, receive and feed upon him. Thus do 
“we spiritually eat the flesh of Christ and drink his blood; we 
dwell in Christ and Christ in‘us; we are one with Christ and 
Christ with us.” This is true, indeed, of every ordinance of 
God’s appointment, and indeed of the whole course of the spi- 
ritual life; but surely it applies in a very special manner to an 
ordinance instituted for the express purpose of direct and im- 
mediate fellowship with Christ, and where the whole business 
of the soul is to follow hard after him, in appropriating faith, 
in adoring love, and in holy thankfulness and joy. This is the 
doctrine of the Bible and of the Reformation. It is no less ex- 
plicitly and emphatically the doctrine of the Church of England: 
—* For,” says she, “ the benefit is great, if with a true penitent 
heart and lively faith we receive that sacrament; for then we. 
spiritually eat the flesh of Christ and drink his blood,” &c.; and 
again, “ The mean whereby the body of Christ is received and 
eaten in the supper is faith” —(Article X X VIII.) ;— therefore, 
one should suppose, not to be received or eaten without it. 
And, again, still more explicitly in the next Article (X XIX.), 
“ Of the wicked which eat not the body of Christ in the use of the 
Lord’s supper,” the Church of England, and therefore Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce, its sworn servant, declare, ‘“‘ The wicked, 
and such as be void of a lively faith, although they do carnally 
and visibly press with their teeth (as Saint Augustine saith) the 
sacrament} of the body and blood of Christ, yet in no wise 
are they partakers of Christ: but rather, to their condemnation, 
do eat and drink the sign or sacrament of so great a thing.” 
These words require no commentary. The contradiction here 
is direct, explicit, categorical. The two statements can no more 
be reconciled than the affirmative and contradictory of one and 
the same proposition. The Archdeacon of the East Riding says, 
Yes, and the Church of England says solemnly and peremp- 


* It is here that we regard the extreme Zuinglian tendency defective,—laying a 
too exclusive stress on the subjective exercise in the mind of the recipient, to the ex- 
clusion in great measure of the blessing and pledged presence of Christ in the ordi- 
nance, a8 @ means of grace of his own appointment. Thus the idea of a res sacramenti, 
or a real spiritual blessing, imparted to and enjoyed by the believing recipient, is in a 
great measure ignored. In broad distinction from this is the language of the great 
body of the Reformed confessions, and in a very special manner of our own stand- 
ards :—‘* The Loru’s omar is a sacrament, wherein by giving and receiving bread - 
and wine, according to Christ's appointment, his death is showed forth ; and the wor- 
thy receivers are, not after a corporal and'earnal manner, but by faith, made par- 

rs of his body and blood . . . to their spiritual nourishment and growth in grace.” 
—Shorter Catechism. 

+ That is, as the reference to Augustine shows, and as the next clause clearly proves, 

the sacramentum as distinguished from the res sacramenti. 
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torily, No, on one and the same vital question of the faith. How 
our author endeavours to reconcile this contradiction—and. his; 
attempt is an exceedingly feeble and heartless one—we scarcely 
care to inquire. We have had several specimens already, in 
the course of this paper, of his achievements in this line, and 
from these our readers may judge of the character of the rest. 
After all, we believe the archdeacon,will be of a mind that 
this article had been much better framed in very. different 
language from that which it actually bears, or, to use his 
own characteristic phrase, “that it must be admitted that it 
has not gone on to state, as it might have done,” the very op- 
posite of what its words seem to bear. We observe that 
Archdeacon Denison, who also strenuously maintains the same 
doctrine on this point, and endeavoured lately to impose it as 
a test of orthodoxy on all candidates for ordination in the 
diocese of Bath and Wells,* confesses that these artieles do pre- 
sent very great difficulties, and we daresay his brother of the 
East Riding is of the same opinion, Great difficulties they cer- 
tainly do present to those who openly reject the doctrine they 
contain, and yet have solemnly sworn their acceptance of it— 
the same difficulty which all plain English words ever must pre- 
sent, in bringing out of them a meaning the direct contrary of 
that which they were manifestly framed and intended to express. 
Sure we are, that the doctrine of Archdeacon Wilberforce and 
the doctrine of those articles never can be reconciled, except 
by a process by which any given meaning whatever may, be 
brought out of any given set of words, and by which. creeds 
and formularies of faith may,be made to speak any language, 
and assert any dogma. which the. interest, or. the. plea- 
sure of their subscribers impose on them,—whether of Trent 
or of Canterbury, of Geneva.or of Berlin. We close this 
point with a sentence or two from the same noble homily 
already quoted, and which we would recommend to our author 
as a specimen of the doctrine which the Church of England 
would have her pastors maintain, and the kind of teaching 
with which she would have the souls of her people fed. We 
Posey hiepaitoophd onnrerty stad pine ordeal pt tn grebtnesents terre tas 
tracts given in a former note, in which the doctor positively and emphatically asserts 


8 the inward part or thing signified in the sacrament cannot be received without 
faith. 


This, however, is the only vital point in which Archdeacon. Denison. fully sym- 
bolises with our author. In other respects, as, for instance, the doctrine of the “real 
resence,’ he is much more guarded, and keeps much more closely to the authorised 
anguage ofthe church. He holds, with Dr Pusey and Mr Palmer, that:Christ’s body 
and blood are really present in the elements, but then only in a * spiritual and. hea- 
venly manner.” How much this difference may after all be worth may be a question, 
seeing that he refers to the book before us with unqualified approbation, but it 
him at least less clearly within the sweep of ecclesiastical proceedings of a judicial 
kind, and therefore we should rejoice if battle of Protestantism. were fought, not 


upon his statements, but upon the far more open and scandalous manifestation of the 
East Riding. 
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marvel when the walls of Burton Agnes church have echoed 
to such tones as these :— 


“ Let us, therefore, so travail to understand the Lord's supper, that 
we be no cause of the decay of God’s worship, of no idolatry, of no 
dumb massing, of no hate and malice ; so may we the boldlier have 
access thither to our comfort Not as especially regarding the 
terrene and earthly creatures which remain, but always holding 
fast and cleaving by faith to the rock, whence we may ever suck the 
sweetness of everlasting salvation ; and to be brief, there much more 
the faithful see, hear, and know the favourable mercies of God sealed, 
the satisfaction by Christ towards us confirmed, and the remission of 
sin established. Here they may feel wrought the tranquillity of con- 
science, the increase of faith, the strengthening of hope, the large 
spreading abroad of brotherly kindness, with many other sundry graces 
of God,—the taste whereof they cannot attain unto who be drowned 
in the deep, dirty lake of blindness and ignorance ; from the which, O 
beloved, wash yourselves with the living waters of God’s word, whence 
you may perceive and know both the spiritual food of this costly 
supper, and the happy trustings and effects that the same doth bring 
with it... . 

“ That faith is a necessary instrument in all these holy ceremonies, 
we may thus assure ourselves: for that, as St Paul saith, without faith 
it is impossible to please God. It is well known that the meat 
we seek for in this supper is spiritual food, the nourishment of our 
soul; a heavenly refection, and not earthly ; an invisible meat, and not 
bodily ; a ghostly substance, and not carnal ; so that to think that with- 
out faith we may enjoy the eating and drinking thereof, or that that is 
the fruition of it, is but to dream a gross, carnal feeding, basely sub- 
jecting and binding ourselves to the elements and creatures. Whereas, 
by the advice of the Council of Nicene, we ought to lift up our minds 
by faith, and, leaving these inferior and earthly things, there seek it 
where the Sun of Righteousness ever shineth 

“ Thus we see, beloved, that resorting to this table, we must pluck 
up all the roots of infidelity, all distrust in God’s promises, that we 
make ourselves living members of Christ’s body. For the unbelievers 
and faithless cannot feed upon that precious body. Whereas the faith- 
ful have their life, their abiding in him, their union, and, as it were, 
their incorporation, with him. Wherefore, let us prove and try our- 
selves unfeigned, without flattering ourselves, whether we be plants of 
the fruitful olive, living branches of the true vine, members, indeed, of 
Christ’s mystical body, whether God hath purified our hearts by faith 
to the sincere acknowledging of his gospel and embracing of his 
mercies in Christ Jesus ; so that, at this his table, we receive not only 
the outward sacrament, but the spiritual thing also; not the figure, but 
the truth; not the shadow only, but the body ; not to death, but to life ; 
not to destruction, but to salvation, which God grant us to do through 
the merits of our Lord and Saviour, to whom be all honour and glory 
for ever. Amen.” 


There spoke the old trumpet of the Reformation. God 
grant it may awake again, and that it may sound loud and 
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long over the land, gathering an exceeding great army to the 
mighty conflict in behalf of the same glorious cause that is 
coming on! 

It may help to put the subject in a still clearer light, as 
well as to present the substance of our argument in a brief 
compass, if we exhibit the teaching of our author and of that 
of the Church of England on this whole subject in parallel 
columns. It is only necessary to premise, that in forming our 
summary of the archdeacon’s views, we have, wherever it was 
possible, preserved his ipsissima verba, and where the necessity 
of compression rendered this impracticable, distinct references 
are given to the part of his book on which our statements are 
based. We have no fear of any one, who has read the work 
itself with any measure of care, charging us with an unfair 


rendering of his meaning :— 


ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE, 


(1.) In the holy eucharist there 
is “a change in the nature of the 
elements,” whereby they become 
really the body and blood of 
Christ. This change is effected 
by consecration, whereby the sa- 
cramentum (the elements) and the 
res sacramenti (the body and 
blood of Christ) are “united into 
a compound whole,” and become 
one. The body and blood of 
Christ, “that body, that flesh 
which was born of the Virgin 
Mary,” are thus present “ under 
the form of the elements,” not in 
a mere symbolical or virtual sense, 
but really, substantially (p. 146), 
materially (pp. 81, 82), corporal- 
ly (p. 149), and locally (p. 191). 


(2.) “ Though no adoration be 
due to the bread and wine, or to 
any such corporal presence as the 
senses can take cognisance of, yet 
Christ’s body and blood, really 
present under the forms of bread 
and wine, as the inward part, or 
res sacramenti, are entitled to, and 
receive adoration.” —(P. 258.) 

“The practice of reservation, 
and the worship due to Christ as 
present under the form of bread 
and wine, were not part of our 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

(1.) “The change of the sub- 
stance of bread and wine in the 
supper of the Lord cannot be 
proved by holy writ, but is re- 

ugnant to the plain words of 
ripture, overthroweth the na- 
ture of a sacrament, and hath 
given occasion to many supersti- 
tions.” —(Article XX VIIL.) 

“ The sacramental bread and 
wine remain still in their very na- 
tural substances.”—-(Rubric after 
Communion Service.) 

“The body of Christ is given, 
taken, and eaten only after an 
heavenly and spiritual manner.” 
—(Article XX VIII.) 

* The terrene and earthly crea- 
tures which remain.”——( Homily on 
the Sacrament.) 

(2.) “ It is hereby declared, that 
no adoration is intended, or ought 
to be done, either unto the sacra- 
mental bread and wine there bodi- 
ly received, or unto any cor, 
presence of Christ’s-natural flesh 
and blood. For the sacramental 
bread and wine remain still in 
their very natural substances, and 
therefore may not be adored ; for 
that were idolatry to be abhorred of 
all faithful Christians.”—(Rubric 
after Communion Service. ) 
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‘Lord's original appointment (as 
the 28th Article observes), but 
were deductions from the truths re- 
vealed respecting this sacrament 
tnto which the church was guided 
by the Holy Ghost."—(P. 264, 
note.) 


(3.) The holy eucharist is not 
only a sacrament but a sacrifice ; 
not indeed a “new propitiation, 
but the perpetual or juge sacriji- 
cium, whereby the one sacrifice of 
the cross continueth here still on 
earth.” This sacrifice is real, pro- 
pitiatory, efficacious, identical with 
that on the cross, and available 
for the whole church. To offer 
this sacrifice was the special func- 
tion intrusted to the apostles and 
their successors, the Christian 
priesthood.—(P. 299-335.) At- 
tendance on this sacrifice is bene- 
ficial, as “quickening devotion 
and giving efficacy to prayer,” 
even without participating in the 
sacrament.—(P. 405-416.) 

(4.) “ The consecrated elements 
are the means through which the 
gift is conveyed in the holy euch- 
arist.”—(P. 17, e¢ passim.) 

Therefore, 

(5.) “ All who receive the one 
receive the other,” “ the sacramen- 
tum and the res sacramenti.” 
‘“* The worthy receiver and the un- 
worthy receive the same thing, 
though not to the same effect.”— 
(Pp. 190, 264.) 


“The sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper was not by Christ’s ordi- 
nance reserved, carried about, lift- 
ed up, or worshipped.”—( Article 
XXVIII.) 

“The sacraments were not or- 
dained of Christ to be gazed upon, 
or to be carried about, but that we 
should duly use them.”—( Article 
XXV.) 

(3.) “The sacrifices of masses, 
in the which it was commonly 
said, that the priest did offer Christ 
for the quick and the dead, to have 
remission of pain or guilt, were 
blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits.”—(Article XX XI.) 

“ We must then take heed, lest 
of the memory it be made a sacri- 
fice.” (Homily on the Sacra- 
ment.) 

“ Christ commended to his 
church a sacrament of his body 
and blood; they (the Church of 
Rome) have changed it into a sa- 
crifice for the quick and the 
dead.” —( Homily for Whitsunday, 
second part.) 


(4.) “The mean whereby the 
body of Christ is received and 
eaten in the supper is faith.”— 
(Article XXVIII.) 


(5.) “ The wicked, and such as 
be void of a lively faith, though 
they do carnally and visibly press 
with their teeth (as S. Augustine 
saith) the sacrament of the body and 
blood of Christ, yet in no wise are 
they partakers of Christ: but rather, 
to their condemnation, do eat and 
drink the sign or sacrament of so 
great a thing.” (Article XXIX.) 


Such are the two opposite positions of that great conflict 
which, after the repose of three centuries, is again renewed on 
English ground, and within the pale of the Church of England. 


The crisis of that conflict. draws near apace. 


Gradually 


but. steadily the events, which since about the year 1830 
have been visibly on the wheel, advance towards a crisis, and 
the two opposing armies, which since then have been muster- 
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ing for the war, seem about to close in deadly strife. Hitherto 
the movement, checked though it has been in some of its:ma- 
nifestations, and now and then turned aside from its direct 
course into other channels, has been still onward. Less ex- 
tended probably in numerical strength, and less:swollen by the 
adherence of the mixed multitude than at a former period, 
never did it flow in so deep a channel, or so headlong a current 
as at the present moment. Again are its timid friends, as 
amid the stunning events of 1845-47, becoming startled, and 
shrink back terror-stricken at the prospect of the catastrophe 
they have themselves contributed to hasten on.* Meanwhile, 
the ultimate resolution of the movement,—the terminus ad quem, 
—to which so many influences, and the labour of so many agents, 
have been leading, has been becoming more and more appa- 
rent. The essence of the Roman system may be said to he in 
two cardinal points. The one is ecclesiastical unity, the other 
is sacramental grace. The first has its culminating point in 
the Papacy, the latter in the Mass. These two institutions 
respectively form the proper, legitimate, logical development 
of the two principles. Now the Oxford movement of the last 
twenty years, disguised as its character may sometimes have 
been, and diverse as may have been the ultimate and conscious 
aims of its promoters, has been throughout right in the diree- 
tion of these two points. To the former it had long since ap- 
proached as near as it was possible, in consistency with even a 
nominal continuance within the English pale. In the theory 
of a catholic visible unity without a pope, they had given 
the principle its utmost conceivable development out of com- 
munion with Rome, and no further step remained to be taken 
short of an actual submission to her claims. It remained only 
that a similar full development should be given to the other 
principle. To the nearest approximation to an Anglican 
catholic unity, there must be added the nearest approximation 
to an Anglican mass. Towards this point, accordingly, have 
the labours and aspirations of the party of late years been more 
and more converging. No longer satisfied, as in earlier years, 
with Christ’s real spiritual presence in the ordinance, 

must have his actual, substantial presence on the altar; in- 
stead of a mere commemorative sacrifice, they must have a 
real propitiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead; the 
practice of frequent communion, so earnestly contended for at 
first, is despised as “light bread,” and they pant for participa- 
tion in the eucharistic sacrifice, with or without the reception 
of the sacrament. To this object all the varied resources of the 
party have been made to conspire,—the mummeries of ritua- 
lism, the glories of architecture, and the dogmatic lore and 

* Sce a recent article on excessive ritualism in the “ English Churchman,” 
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‘ scholastic subtility of divines. For this purpose, the simple 
communion table of the prayer-book must be transformed 
into an altar; with this view it must be made if possible of 
stone, and raised as high as possible above the chancel floor, 
so as to loom altar-like in the view of the congregation; tapers, 
,as many as the law will allow, must burn upon it, a cross, in 
lack of the prohibited crucifix, must surmount it, and the 
sedilia, the credence table, and all the other essentials of a 
medizeval shrine must guard it round; priests and choristers 
must bow before it, and endless processions, prostrations, genu- 
flexions, mark the sacredness of the place; the dimly muttered 
prayers must imitate the sotto voce repetition of the Latin mass; 
and even the elevation of the host must be insinuated in poor 
mimicry, and the people taught to bow the head at the tre- 
mendous spectacle; priests shall advance to the altar mutter- 
ing Latin prayers, and communicants shall kneel trembling, 
and receive the awful mysteries in the open palm, with hands 
disposed in the form of a cross, while they whisper the missal 
prayer, “Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldest come 
under my roof, but speak thou the word,” &c. All this 
may be done—has been done—and for a while has amused 
and almost satisfied its miserable votaries. But the spell 
soon dissolves. What avails all this pompous ceremonial 
without the doctrine and the faith which alone can give life 
and meaning to it? What is the form of the mass without its 
reality,—the costly shrine without the awful dogma it en- 
shrines. A tabernacle without a present God. A sacrificial 
ceremonial without a sacrifice. What but a miserable, empty 
mockery—the amusement of children, not the worship of ear- 
nest men. The deeper rhinds of the party felt this; and so, 
while some were busying themselves with the outward drapery 
of the Anglo-Catholic system, others set themselves in earnest to 
revive its living body, its dogmas, its faith, its worship, as a 
thing of conviction and of the heart. The present volume, with 
other lesser emanations of a similar kind, are the result of 
this. It is an attempt to insert a firm foundation beneath 
that structure, hitherto more imposing than solid, of which 
the ceremonial fooleries of St Barnabas, and the devotional 
garbage of Masters’, Aldersgate Street, and Lumley’s, Hol- 
_ born,* are but the lesser features and ornaments. Shall the 
attempt be allowed to succeed? Shall England farther en- 
dure the progress of a party who will never rest until mass is 
sung in Westminster Abbey, and the confessional reigns in 


* “On applying for these rosaries at Masters or other accredited publishers of the 
Tractarian school, you are told that they have been suppressed ; but at the same time 
you are significantly informed that they are to be procured at ‘ Lumley’s, Holborn,’ 
and comforted with the assurance that Mr Lumley is a good churchman.”—From Mr 
Brock’s eloquent and well-toned tract, which, with the other able pamphlet at the 
head of this article, we cordially commend to the attention of our readers, 
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every church and parish in the land? Shall her dear-loved 
sanctuary, founded on the blood of martyrs, be turned into a 
Roman mass-house, and the heritage of her children given up 
again to be devoured by the swarming devotees of a superstitious 
faith? Shall the entire Episcopate of England, individual 
members of which have in former days so nobly stood in the 
breach, stand calmly by—allow themselves to be braved by a 
recreant priest, the formularies of their church to be insulted, 
her faith reviled, a mine openly laid beneath her very foundations 
for destruction? Shall a Romish zealot be permitted to skulk 
about the land,—wearing the uniform and holding the commis- 
sion of the Reformed Church, enjoying her dignities, eating ,her 
bread, betraying her people,—unchallenged, unrebuked, uncon- 
demned? We cannot believe it. The spirit of English faith and 
liberty may have slumbered, but we fervently hope is not dead. 
The time for action is come, and with the time, the men also will, 
we trust, be found. Now is the golden moment for striking a 
decisive blow, and inaugurating a course of purifying disci- 
pline which, by God’s blessing, may eventually root out the 
fatal malady. That treachery which hitherto worked in se- 
cret now comes forth in open day; that heresy which used to 
quibble and palter in a double sense now speaks aloud, and in 
no uncertain sound; that many-headed form of error has 
gathered itself at last, as it were, into one head, so that strik- 
ing at that you may strike at its very life.* The arraignment 
and condemnation by competent authority of this one volume 
will make a shaking in the church and realm of England such 
as has not beenseen formany a day—a shaking at the thought 
of which timid hearts may tremble, but which will be the neces- 
sary prelude to better days. May the God of all might and 
grace interpose, and both himself work, and raise up men 
qualified and equal to the crisis! May he send down on all 
‘bishops and curates, and all congregations committed to 
their charge,” the spirit of faithfulness and truth, and especially 
impart to those in high place and authority grace, according 
to their solemn vow, “ with all faithful diligence, to banish and 
drive away all erroneous and strange doctrine contrary to God’s 
Word!”+ And may the history of the Church of England in 
these days be hereafter written in such words as these, “ Then 
stood up Phinehas, and executed judgment, and so the plague 
was stayed !” 


* The whole recent proceedings of the party shew the importance they attach to this 
volume, - Drawn up as a catechetical treatise, and obviously intended for the use of 
students, the utmost exertions have been made to press it into the widest circulation. 
It is in short the manifesto of the Romanising party, of which Archdeacon Wilberforce 
is now the Coryphzeus, on this most vital part of their whole system. Its condemna- 
tion, therefore, would be a blow struck at the very vitals at once of the system and of 


the party. 
+* Office for the Consecration of Bishops and Archbishops, according to the order of 
the United Church of England and Ireland.” : ti 


VOL. III.—NO, X. 2T 
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Art. VII.—Sketches of the Pulpit in Ancient and in Modern 


Times. 


It admits of little question that preaching took its rise from 
the public reading of the Scriptures. No one needs to be in- 
formed how regularly this formed a part of the synagogue 
service. The case of our Lord’s expositions in this way is too 
familiar to bear recital. The apostles, and Paul in particular, 
seem to have followed the same method. Indeed, this may be 
taken as the rule, while free utterances, like that at Mars’- 
hill, are considered as the exceptions. Little has come down 
to us in regard to the precise form taken by the discourses of 
Christian teachers in the early and less rhetorical period. The 
celebrated passage of Justin Martyr points towards the 
familiar harangue or exhortation, rather than the elaborate 
comment on Seripture. This we apprehend arose in part 
from the fact—now very much neglected, though significant— 
that inculcation of doctrine was carried on chiefly in the classes 
of catechumens, while the public assembly was more employed 
for lively addresses to the Christian people. Justin expressly 
declares that the writings of the prophets and apostles were 
read to the assembly. The Apostolical Constitutions doubtless 
report a well-known usage, when they say that the congrega- 
tion reverently stood while the reading took place; of which 
some churches retain a vestige, in the custom of rising when 
the little fragment, by synecdoche called the gospel, is recited. 
Liberty was given to the aged and infirm to remain seated. In 
our times, when people refuse to stand even in prayer, such 
a usage would prove burdensome in the extreme. 

There is good reason to believe that the portions of Scrip- 
ture for public reading were at first left to the free choice 
of the presiding minister. After a while, when festivals and 
fasts became numerous, ingenuity was exercised to affix certain 
passages to the subject of commemoration. From this it was 
an easy step to a programme of regular lessons for all Sundays 
and great days. But these were far from being uniform or 
immutable. Thus we find that the churches in Syria read at 
Pentecost from the Acts of the Apostles, while those of Spain 
and Gaul read the Revelation. In Syria they read Genesis in 
Lent, but at Milan, Job and Jonah. In Northern Africa the 
history of our Lord’s passion was appropriately read on Good 
Friday ; at Easter, the account of the resurrection,—in both 
cases from Matthew. When we come down to the days of 
Augustine, we find the lessons somewhat fixed ; and it would 
be easy to make numerous citations from his works to this 
point. Antiquaries refer the first collection of lessons, called 
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Lectionaries, in Gaul, to about the middle of the fifth century; 
the oldest known being the celebrated Lectionarium Galli- 
canum. In the eighth century it was still necessary for the 
imperial authority of Charlemagne to enforce uniformity in the 
portions read. 

When matters had gradually assumed their rubrical settle- 
ment, the church customs became fixed. The reading was by 
a reader or lector, who stood in the elevation known as the 
ambo. He began with the words, ‘* Peace urito you,” to which 
there was a response by the people, such as is familiar to us in 
modern service-books. The gospels had the precedence, as 
they still have in the Missal, and were frequently read by the 
deacon. This we suppose to have been a very ancient custom, 
and one which might wel] have a place in modern liturgies, 
where the voice of the minister is often overtasked, in oppres- 
sive seasons and times of ill-health. The sermon was pro- 
nounced sometimes from the bishop’s cathedra, before bishops 
had ceased to preach, or from the steps of the altar, when this ~ 
had taken the place of the communion table; in some instances, 
however, from the ambo, which reveals a connection of the dis- 
course with the lesson of Scripture. 

In attempting to gather some notices of early preaching, we 
have to grope amidst darkness, most of our authorities belong- 
ing to a corrupt and ritualistic period. The preacher began 
with the Paz omnibus, to which the audience responded. We 
find Augustine asking them sometimes to help him with their 
prayers. ‘ The lesson out of the Apostles,” he says, in one 
place, “is dark and difficult,” and he craves their intercession. 
And elsewhere: Quemadmodum nos, ut ista percipiatis, oramus, 
sic et vos orate, ut ea vobis explicare valeamus. The preacher sat, 
while the people stood, as no seats were furnished for the wor- 
shippers. Augustine speaks of this, in apologising for a sermon 
longer than usual, and contrasts his easy posture with theirs. 

Every one must be persuaded that early preaching was with- 
out the use of manuscript. It was in regard to expression 
extemporaneous. Here we might again quote Justin. rates 
tells us indeed, concerning Atticus, bishop of Constantinople, 
that he committed to memory at home such things as he was 
about to deliver in the church; but afterwards, he says, that 
he spoke from the impulse of the moment. Sidonius, address-. 
ing himself to Faustus Rejensis, writes thus: “ Preedicationes 
tuas nunc repentinas, nunc cum ratio preeseripsit elucubratas, 
raucus plosor audivi.” The allusion is to the audible applause 
given to popular orators. Pamphilus relates of Origen’ that 
the discourses which he delivered almost daily in church were 
eatempore, and that they were taken down by reporters, and so . 
preserved for posterity. We find Chrysostom changing his 
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subject, in consequence of tumults in the street on his way to 
the public assembly. His discourses, as now extant, contain 
many observations which plainly arose from the circumstances 
in which he stood during the delivery; such as the clapping of 
hands, the shouts heard from the neighbouring hippodrome, 
and the entrance of attendants to light the lamps. In one in- 
stance we find Augustine suddenly taking up a passage which 
the lector, who it seems was a boy, had read by mistake, in- 
stead of the one which the preacher had premeditated. The 
whole air of his Sermones is that of the extemporaneous preacher. 
Again and again he descants on the psalm which has just been 
sung. He throws in such remarks as this: “ You see, beloved, 
that my sermon to-day differs from what is usual; I have not 
time for all,” &c. And we may here observe that the four 
hundred sermons of this father afford the richest treasure for 
any one who wishes to study the peculiarities of ancient Latin 
preaching. Gregory the Great says in one place: “I under- 
stand some hard passages now, coram fratribus, which I could 
not master solus.” ‘In the earliest times,” says Thiersch, “ it 
is certain the free outpouring more prevailed, the nearer we get 
to primitive simplicity, and the liberal manifestation of the 
charismata.” According to Guericke, the reading of sermons 
occurred only as exceptional. For example, Gregory says, 
in one of his homilies on the Evangelists: “It has been my wont 
to dictate many things for you; but since my chest is too weak 
for me to read what I have dictated, I perceive some of you 
are hearing with less pleasure. Hence, varying from my usual 
practice, . . . . I now discourse non dictando sed colloquendo.” 
It should seem, perhaps from the same infirmity, that he some- 
ae wrote sermons which were read to the people by the 
ector. 

If any should inquire how we come to have so many extant 
sermons of the Christian fathers, the reply must be, that they 
were taken down by reporters; the revision and emendation 
of the author being added in some instances then as now. 
Great preachers in every age have been accustomed also to 
write out at their leisure the discourses which they had de- 
livered extempore. It would be a great historical error to 
suppose that short-hand reporting was unknown to the ancients. 
There were many causes which operated to bring it into general 
use. The enthusiastic admiration of eloquence, which prevailed 
among the Greeks and Romans, furnished a motive for seeking 
to preserve what had electrified the populace. The extraordi- 
nary amount of manuscript, in ages before the invention of 
printing, led to a facility in the penman’s art, which we pro- 
bably undervalue. The use of uncial or separate characters, 
in place of a cursive or running hand, in rapid writing, would 
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naturally prompt, first to such ligatures and contractions as we 
observe in many manuscripts, and then to still greater abridg- 
ments, condensations, and symbols, by means of which a whole 
word, or even a whole sentence, was denoted by a single mark. 
Specimens of these, from ancient remains, may be seen ap- 
pended to some editions of Cicero. But as to the details of 
the methods we are altogether uninformed. The results show 
that full reporting was as much relied upon by them as by us. 
Those orations of Greek and Roman orators, which were pro- 
duced on the spot, were thus taken down; and as soon as 
Christian eloquence began to be regarded from its worldly and 
literary side, the same mode was applied. Eusebius assures 
us that the discourses of Origen were thus written by steno- 
graphers. Reference has already been made to the case of 
Gregory the Great. Almost all the sermons of Augustine which 
remain to us are due to this method. Many, doubtless, re- 
ceived their fitness for this work from acting as amanuenses. 
Thus, Augustine writes feelingly of the death of a boy who was 
his notary.* In the Ecclesiastical Acts, concerning the desig- 
nation of Eraclius as his successor, we find Augustine thus 
addressing the assembly: “A notariis ecclesia, sicut cernitis, 
excipiuntur que dicimus, excipiuntur que dicitis; et meus 
sermo, et vestree acclamationes in terram non cadunt.”+ But 
the authorities upon this head are innumerable; indeed, some 
of our most valuable patristical treasures were thus preserved. 
Modern times and our own days have seen the same means 
employed. The expositions of Calvin on the Old Testament 
are from reports of this sort, which contain the very prayers 
which he offered. The Commentary on the Ephesians, by 
Magee, one of the most admirable evangelical works of the 
age, was delivered by the author at a little weekly lecture in 
Ireland, and reported in stenography. Some of the greatest 
sermons of Robert Hall were never written till after the de- 
livery ; and some of these were “extended” from the notes of 
Wilson, Grinfield, and Green. But we need look no further 
than to the orations of Webster, Clay, Russell, Palmerston, 
Cobden, Thiers, and Montalembert, to escape all doubts as to 
the practicability of what has been supposed. 

With the secular advancement of Christianity, the augmen- 
tation of assemblies, and the accession of learned men and 
orators, the simple and ardent addresses of apostolic times 
gave place to all-the forms of Grecian rhetoric. The house of 
worship, no longer a cavern or an upper chamber, became a 
theatre for display. This is apparent more among the Greeks 
than the Latins, and was not inconsistent with much ardour of 
piety and edification of the faithful; yet the change was very 

* Ep. clviii. + Ep. ccxiii 
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marked, and in the same proportion we observe the art of homi- 
letics assuming a regular shape. It is impossible to condemn 
what we here discern, without at the same time censuring the 
pulpit of our own‘ay in the most refined portions of Christen- 
dom; but we are not sure that a universal advancement in the 
spiritual life of the church would not instantly put to flight 
many adventitious glories of the sermon, and restore a more 
natural and impassioned species of sacred oratory. The ancient 
preacher was frequently interrupted by bursts of applause, clap- 
ping of hands, and acclamations of assent. Chrysostom says:— 
“ We need not your applause or tumultuous approbation,” and 
asks for silence. These tokens of admiration are to be com- 
pared, not with the devout exclamations of the Methodists, in 
their more illiterate assemblies, but with the cheers of our 
anniversary meetings, if not with the turbulent praise of the 
House of Commons. The great preacher last named, found it 
necessary, therefore, to remind the Christians of Antioch that 
they were not in the theatre. Yet such signs of sympathy in 
the people, when moderate and decorous, were expected and 
approved. For example, Augustine thus closes a sermon: 
** Audistis, laudastis ; Deo gratias.” 

In early times, public preaching was by no means confined 
to the Lord’s day; and its frequency indicates a great interest 
in divine things on the part of the public. It is necessary only 
to look through a number of consecutive sermons of Augustine, 
particularly at the beginning and end of each, to learn that he 
was accustomed to preach very often, and during sacred sea- 
sons for several days in succession, and at times more than 
once in the same day. Seasons of extraordinary religious 
emotion are always signalised by this avidity for the word. 
So it was at the Reformation; Luther preached almost daily 
at Wittenberg, and Calvin at Geneva, as did Knox and Welsh 
in Scotland. And so it will be again when religion is greatly 
revived in our own land. 

As a matter of course, the great body of ancient sermons 
has passed into oblivion; but enough remains to give us a 
very complete notion of the way in which the fathers treated 
divine subjects before the people. Of the Greeks, we possess 
discourses of Origen, Eusebius of Ceesarea, Gregory Thauma- 
turgus, Athanasius, Basil, the Gregories of Nyssa and Nazian- 
zum, Cyril, Macarius, Amphilochius, and Chrysostom. In all- 
these the traces of Gentile rhetoric are visible. Of the Latins, 
none are so remarkable as Ambrose, Augustine, and Leo the 
Great. To gain some fair conception of the manner adopted, 
it would be well for every student acquainted with the ancient 
languages to peruse a few discourses of Basil, Chrysostom, 
and Augustine. He will discover, amidst all the elegance of 
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the golden-tongued Greek, an admirable simplicity in the ex- 
position of Seripture in regular course, as for example, in 
the numerous sermons on the Romans, and a fidelity of direct 
reproof, worthy of imitation in all ages. What are called the 
Sermones of Augustine are not only shorter—perhaps from 
abridgment by the notary—but im every respect more scatter- 
ing, planless, and extemporaneous, but, at the same time, full 
of genius, full of eloquence, full of piety, all clothed in a la- 
tinity which, though not Augustine, and sometimes even pro- 
vincial and Punic, carries with it a glow and a stateliness of 
march which oftener reminds us of the Roman orator than 
the elaborate exactness of Lactantius, the “ Christian Cicero.” 
If, sometimes he indulges in a solecism, for the sake of the 
plebs Christiana of Carthage, it is not unconsciously ; and we 
seem to see him smile when he says in apology, “ Dum omnes 
instruantur, grammatici non timeantur.” He even begs par- 
don for the form fenerat, though this is used by Martial, and 
occurs contiuually in the Digests. And of a blessed neologism 
he thus speaks: “ Christ Jesus; that is Christus SALVATOR. 
For this is the Latin of Jesus. The grammarians need not 
inquire how it is Latin, but the Christians how true. For 
salus is a Latin noun. Salvare and saleator,; indeed, were not 
Latin before the Saviour (Salvator) came; when he came to 
the Latins he made this word Latin.°* But we check our 
hand on a subject which, from its tempting copiousness, is 
better fitted for a monograph. On this: period of patristical 
eloquence much remains to be written. There are good things 
in Fénélon, Maury, Gisbert, Theremin, and above all in Ville- 
main ; but we have reason to long for a work of research and 
taste, which shall present the modern and English reader with 
adequate specimens and a complete’ history and criticism of 
the great pulpit orators of the Greek and Latin. churches. 
Pursuing our ramble among old churches, we leap without 
further apology into the middle age, im order to say that in 
this period, about which there is so much dispute and so little 
knowledge, preaching could not but suffer a. great decadence, 
when sound letters and taste fellas: low as religion. When 
every other description of vratory became corrupt, it is not to 
be expected that sacred eloquence should abide in strength. 
Among the Greeks, it sank under the influence of superstition, 
frigid rhetoric, tinsel, and bombast. Im the: Latin church, 
plagiarists and abridgers took the place of genuine preachers. 
The method of postillating came in; that is; of uttering a short 
and jejune discourse after the lesson; post illa (sc., verba Domini) 
hence the name postil/. The diction and style of Latin preach- 
ing decayed with the general language. Preaching: in the ver- 
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nacular was not unknown in the west, but grew less and less 
impressive. At times of great popular excitement, when 
crowds were flocking after crusading captains, or trembling 
before the invading Turk, there were vehemently passionate 
harangues, and we have instances of street and field-preaching. 
What great revivals are with us, were those simultaneous 
awakenings of religious emotion which sometimes stirred the 
entire population of large districts. These engendered a sort 
of eloquence, which in degree was high enough, but of which 
few records appear in our books of history. Among the most 
extraordinary actors in these moving dramas were the Flagel- 
lantes, Geisseler, or Whippers, of the fourteenth century. We 
find an account of the entrance of these penitentiary fanatics 
into Strasburg in the year 1349. The universal panic in ex- 
pectation of invasion, and even of the judgment-day, prepared 
the people for singular impressions. About two hundred en- 
tered the city in solemn processions, singing those ghastly 
hymns which were chief instruments of their work. Their 
flaunting banners were of the costliest silk and satin. They 
carried lighted tapers, and all the bells of the country sounded 
. at their approach. Their mantles and cowls bore red crosses, 
and as they chanted together they would sometimes kneel and 
sometimes prostrate themselves. Multitudes joined themselves 
to their number for purposes of penance, and subjected them- 
selves to the fearful lacerations of self-flagellation, from which 
the order took its name. The discourses delivered by these 
sombre itinerants were in every way fitted to harrow up the 
consciences, and beget the religious fears in which middle-age 
Popery had delighted. 
Every reader of church history is familiar with the preach- 
ing friars, as they were called. The same enthusiasm, and the 
same successes, attended their progress from land to land. 
That branch of the Franciscan Minorites, called the Capu- 
chins, is well known, even in our day, to every traveller in 
Europe. The bare head, filthy robe, and tangled beard, occur 
in many a picture. The cant of these holy beggars has re- 
, ceived the distictive title of capucinade, a vulgar but impres- 
sive sort of preaching, which was found very serviceable to the 
Church of Rome. In the Lager of Wallenstein, the most comic, 
and, at the same time, the most Shakspearian of Schiller’s pro- 
ductions, the camp-sermon of the Capuchin is one of the most 
felicitous parts. It was evidently in the mind of Scott, when 
he depicted, in exaggerated burlesque, the fanatic preacher of 
the Covenant in Old Mortality. As to preaching before the 
Reformation, it needs scarcely be repeated here, that as a part 
of regular religious worship in churches it had fallen very 
much into desuetude. The great preachers of Popery were 
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re up as the result of a reaction against Protestant re- 
form. 

The modern pulpit really dates from the Reformation. With 
few exceptions the Reformers were mighty preachers, and 
some of them wielded an influence in this way which far sur- 
passed all their efforts with the pen, and was felt over half 
Europe. In the British isles the power of the word was par- 
ticularly felt. Cranmer, Latimer, and Jewel, in their several 
varieties of eloquence, awakened an interest in the new doc- 
trines which nothing was able to allay. The fearless tongue 
of John Knox, even against princes, has been noted as fully 
by foes as friends. In the recorded specimens of his sermons, 
if we translate them out of the atrocious Scotch spelling, and 
the fetters of the uncouthest dialect ever pronounced, there 
are apparent both power and elegance. From that day to 
this the Presbyterians of Scotland have been, above all peo- 
ple, lovers of the preached word. 

Some of the more prominent characteristics of the Scottish 
pulpit are familiarly known. It was at once expository, doc- 
trinal, methodical, and impassioned. For ages it was without 
book, as it still is in a great degree; for the country parishes 
retain all their ancient contempt for the “ paper-minister; ” 
notwithstanding the eloquent examples of reading by such men 
as Chalmers, Irving, Candlish, and Hamilton. The citation 
of Scripture passages, and the custom of “ turning up” the 
same in the little Bible of the hearer, have given a peculiarly 
textual character to Scottish sermons. The great stress laid 
upon strong and tender emotion at the Lord’s table, the meet- 
ing of several ministers and multitudes of people on sacramental 
oceasions, and the continuance of these services during several 
days, have contributed to an unction and pathos which have 
been extended to our own churches among the purer settle- 
ments of strict Presbyterians. The power of the pulpit has, 
therefore, been nowhere more manifest. No public authority 
has ever availed to silence this mode of popular agitation and 
rebuke. 

In the sermons of the Scottish Church two very unlike ten- 
dencies are clearly distinguishable: one is the fondness for 
scholastic method and minute subdivision, derived from the 
dialectical turn of the people, and the familiarity of the 
preachers with the severe manuals of Calvinistic theology; the 
other is the disposition to give outlet to high religious feeling. 
In some portions of the kirk both have been active throughout 
the entire period; there have been manifest the acumen and 
ratiocinative precision, as well as what Buchanan calls the inge- 
nium perfervidum Scotorum. This has been diversified by the 
constant practice of lecturing in the forenoon service, which has 
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‘ maintained expository preaching for three hundred years, and 
done much to mould the religious temper of the nation. There 
was indeed a period in the eighteenth century, when the chill 
of Moderatism fell upon publie discourses in a part of the 
church, producing the tame literary elegance of Robertson 
and Blair. But the same age produced the Erskines of the 
Secession in one school of homiletics, and Walker and Wither- 
spoon in another. The “ Ecclesiastical Characteristics” and the 
“Corporation of Servants” did much to stigmatise the unfaith- 
fulness of the frigid preachers, and even to open the way for 
those triumphs of principle which have since resulted in the 
strength and fervour of the Free Church. It would carry us 
:; beyond all due limits to enlarge on the new modes of pulpit dis- 
course which have owed their origin to the brilliant but some- 
times misleading example of Chalmers and his imitators. This 
great preacher, admirable as he appears in his printed works, 
ean never be fully comprehended by those who never heard 
him. The cool reader has time to pause over solecisms of lan- 
guage and excesses of amplification which were put utterly be- 
yond the hearer’s sense by the thunder of his delivery. When 
Dr John M. Mason, on his return from Scotland, was asked 
wherein lay Chalmers’s great strength, he replied, “ It is his 
blood-earnestness.” 

The free course of our remarks has led us somewhat further 
than we intended, and we must go back to gather up a few 
observations respecting the English pulpit, more, however, in 
the way of desultory observation than of historical detail. 
From the very beginning of Reformation times, the pulpit has 
been a potent engine of popular impression in England. In- 
deed, we suppose that at no time has preaching been more 
powerful in its influence on the people, than before the rise of 
those corruptions which rent ,the Anglican Church, and drew 
off some of its greatest minds to the side of Puritanism. When 
this rupture took place, it is just to say, that in many of the 
greatest qualities of preaching the true succession was in the 
line of nonconformity. But it is impossible to ignore the fact, 
that in some important attributes the Anglican pulpit is the 
greatest of which the press has given any record. As the 
movement party was characterised by great warmth, extempo- 
raneous flow, and assault on the religious passions, it became 
at once a necessity and a fashion for Churchmen to cultivate a 
species of discourse which was more learned, more accurate, 
and more sedate. We do not mean to admit the force of the 
vulgar taunt, that the Puritans, as a body, were deficient in 
learning. The first generations of Dissenters numbered among 
them some of the most profound scholars in the Christian world. 
Yet, as the lines diverged, and the Nonconformists were ex- 
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eluded from the great seats of learning and all the emoluments 
of the church, the difference in this particular became more 
marked; and, notwithstanding some brilliant exceptions, it 
must be acknowledged, that, in point of erudition and elegant 
letters, the dissenting ministers of England, as a body, are in- 
ferior to the established clergy. The latter, indeed, vaunted 
of this difference much beyond any substantial ground, and 
sometimes made the pulpit a place for dogmatic discussion and 
patristic lore, to a degree which was unseasonable and offen- 
sive. In its more favourable manifestations, the learning of 
the Anglican Church has been nobly brought out in defence 
of the truth; especially against the Freethinkers, the Unita- 
rians, and the Papists. A body of divinity might be compiled 
solely from the sermons of great English divines; a library 
might be filled with the elaborate dissertations which they 
have preached. 

No one could reasonably expect us, in an article of such 
limits and character as this, to recite the splendid roll of Eng- 
lish preachers; but there are a few whom we would earnestly 
commend to the notice of every theological student. Omitting 
entirely the great names which occur in an earlier period, it is 
important to mention the four bright luminaries, Barrow, Tay- 
lor, South, and Tillotson, each so unrivalled in his way, and 
all so unlike. Barrow was an extraordinary man, as a traveller, 
# philologist, a mathematician, and a divine. He read Chry- 
sostom at Constantinople before he was made Greek professor 
at Cambridge. He was predecessor of Sir Isaac Newton in the 
mathematical chair. Both pursuits tended to make him the 
eloquent reasoner. It was the age of long periodic sentences, 
such as appal modern lungs, and Barrow knew how to give a 
sonorous swell and climacteric advance to his Demosthenic 
passages. Many is the period in his pages which for matter 
might fit out the whole fifteen minutes’ sermon of a dapper 
Oxonian of our times. He abounds in high argument, which 
is more inflamed by passion than coloured by decoration. His 
noblest passages leave us thrilling with his passion, rather than 
captivated by his imagination. He is sometimes too abundant, 
and sometimes unwieldy; but not dull, not weak, not quaint. 
A ponderous earnestness and a various wealth strike you in 
every page. With Barrow, multitude of words is never ver- 
bosity, and length of discussion is never diffuseness; it is mas- 
sive strength without brevity. Hence, we do not wonder that 
the great Chatham should have taken him as a model, reading 
over some of his sermons as much as twenty times. “ In his 
sermons,” says Mr Granger, “he knew not how to leave off 
writing till he had exhausted his subject; and his admirable 
discourse on the duty and reward of bounty to the poor took 
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‘him up three hours and a half in preaching.” His bust in 
Westminster Abbey will be fresh in the recollection of all 
clerical travellers. 

How abrupt is the transition to the “‘ Shakspeare of the 
pulpit!” Bishop Taylor, in his own manner, has had a few 
imitators, but never a competitor. If we except the great dra- 
matist, no man can be named in any department of literature 
who stands more clearly alone. Never were there sermons, we 
suppose, which purely for intellectual pleasure have been read 
with such satisfaction. In every thing but the outward guise 
they are often the highest poetry. Imagination has no flights 
more lofty and adventurous than many which have been quoted 
again and again. He soars in a grand similitude, with a bold- 
ness of preparation and a sustaining power of wing, and then 
descends to the earth with a graceful undulation and gentle 
subsidence, which are absolutely without a parallel. The vo- 
luptuous melody of the rhythm gives a charm to his diction. 
Interwoven with these brilliant strands of fancy, there is often 
a subtle thread of argumentation which wins your assent before 
you are aware,—often, unfortunately, to worse than semi-Pela- 
gian laxity; for Taylor was very remote from the orthodoxy of 
his day. Along with all this, there is poured out upon us a 
profusion of learning as from a golden horn of plenty. No 
preacher of our day would venture to quote as much Greek, 
during his whole life, as Jeremy Taylor sometimes brings out 
in a single sermon. But the reminiscences and allusions of 
classic learning spin from him spontaneously in every para- 
graph. While his invective is sometimes of a scalding heat, he 
is often tender and pathetic; and there is a scholarly négli- 
gence in the style which charms while it baffles all attempts at 
imitation. It must now be admitted that with all these claims 
to our wonder, Taylor seldom makes prominent the peculiarly 
gracious doctrines of the evangelical system. There is a saintly 
calm about his ethics, which reminds us of the purer class of 
Romish preachers, but the ascetic directions and the exaltation 
of human merit belong to the blemishes of the same school. 
The amplitude of his comparisons, sometimes conducted with a 
sameness of display which runs into mannerism, did not escape 
the censure even of his contemporaries, and was plainly struck 
_ at by the following sentences of the austere and caustic South: 
‘Nothing here” [namely in Paul’s preaching] “‘of the ‘fringes of 
the north-star;’ nothing of ‘ Nature’s becoming unnatural;’ 
nothing of the ‘ down of angel’s wings,’ or the ‘ beautiful locks 
of cherubims:’ no starched similitudes, introduced with a 
‘Thus have I seen a cloud rolling in its airy mansion, and the 
like.’”* 


* Compare the famous passage from Taylor: “ For so have I seen a lark rising’ 
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But a single perusal of any one of those beautiful passages, 
of which the above is so clever and so cruel a travesty, will in- 
stantly obliterate the criticism from the mind of any tasteful 
reader, Though it would end in ludicrous disaster for any one 
now to try to preach like Jeremy Taylor, we are persuaded that 
the study of his works would be an excellent regimen for young 
clergymen, especially for such as labour under the diseases of 
coldness and lethargy. It would at least stimulate them to 
warmer effusions, and would show them that logic and im- 
mensely fertile learning are compatible with a flow of elegance 
and an exuberant illustration, such as we commonly seek only 
in verse. 

We speak of the “witty South,” as familiarly as of the 
“ judicious Hooker,” and with less fear of any exception. But 
we despise the man, while we admire the genius. South was 
a veritable Vicar of Bray, trimming his sails to every gust of 
popular or royal favour. It is amusing to find this scourge of 
dissent beginning his career at Oxford, with a paper of Latin 
verse in eulogy of Cromwell. He afterwards had rich livings’ 
and stalls and high diplomatic places. When it was no longer 
profitable to truckle to the Stuarts, he took the oath of alle- 
giance to William and Mary. 

We are now fairly beyond the region of fancy, pathos, or 
eloquence, in its ordinary sense. South is clear, strong, satur- 
nine, and truculent. He is a cogent reasoner, always observing 
an exact method, and establishing his point by the most effec- 
tive reasoning. He seldom quotes, never displays his reading, 
and always advances with directness, brevity, and a sort of 
bull-dog fierceness to his purposed end. Where his terrible pre- 
judices do not come into play, he commands our highest respect, 
as in some of his masterly arguments for divine predestination ; 
but in other places he bends his tremendous powers against the 
other doctrines of grace. It would be difficult to find in any 
from his bed of grass, and soaring upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to get to 
heaven, and climb above the clouds; but the poor bird was beaten back with the 
loud sighings of an eastern wind, and his motion made irregular and inconstant, 
descending more at every breath of the ane than it could recover by the libra- 
tion and frequent weighing of his wings; till the little creature was forced to sit 
down and J mp and stay till the storm was over; and then it made a prosperous 
flight, and did rise and sing, as if it had learned music and motion from an angel, as 
he passed sometimes through the air, about his ministeries here below: so is the 
prayer of a good man; when his affairs have required business, and his business 
was matter of discipline, and his discipline was to pass upon a sinning person, or 
had a design of charity, his duty met with infirmities of a man, and anger was its 
instrument, and the instrument became stronger than the prime agent, and raised a 
tempest, and overruled the man; and then his prayer was broken, his th ts 
were troubled, and his words went up towards a cloud, and his thoughts 
them back again, and made them without intention; and the good mun sighs for 
his infirmity, but must be content’to lose the prayer, and he must recover it when 
his anger is removed, and his spirit is becalmed, made even as the brow of 
and smooth like the heart of God; and then it ascends to heaven upon the wings 


the holy dove, and dwells with God, till it returns, like the useful bee, loaded with 
a blessing and the dew of heaven.’’ ‘ 
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‘language such insufferable rebukes of worldly indulgence as 
in certain sermons of South. But his dark and bitter sarcasm 
is chiefly expended on the Puritans; and he leaves any subject 
to deal a blow at these enemies, when no longer in power. It is 
difficult to speak of his style without danger of exaggeration. It 
combines some of the highest excellencies of human language. 
Being always sourly in earnest, he never makes ornament or 
elegance an object of study, though he often attains them. Ro- 
tundity and periodicity in sentences are not sought. But he 
is perpetually clear, energetic, vivacious, and memorable. He 
strikes us as far before his age in English writing,—as having 
by the prerogative of genius seized upon the imperishable part 
of the language,—and as having attained the excellencies of 
such prose as that of Pope and Warburton. The antithetic 
character prevails throughout, and this always ensures brevity, 
and gives opportunity for that tremendous sting which makes 
the end of many a paragraph like the tail of a scorpion. This 
venom is for the most part distilled on the Nonconformists. 
A few quotations will not only exemplify his manner, but illus- 
trate the homiletics of that day, by showing what were the 
eharges brought against the Puritan pulpit. Speaking of false- 
hood, he says: ‘ But to pass from that to fanatic treachery, 
that is, from one twin to the other: how came such multi- 
tudes of our own nation, at the beginning of that monstrous 
rebellion, to be spunged of their plate and money, their rings 
and jewels, for the carrying on of the schismatical, dissenting, 
king-killing cause? Why, next to their own love of being 
cheated, it was the public, or rather prostitute faith of a com- 
pany of faithless miscreants, that drew them in and deceived 
them. And how came so many thousands to fight and die in 
the same rebellion? Why, they were deceived into it by those 
spiritual trumpeters, who followed them with continual alarms 
of damnation, if they did not venture life, fortune, and all, in 
that which wickedly and devilishly those impostors called ‘the 
cause of God.” In his two sermons “ against long extemporary 
prayer,” he thus distils his gall: “Two whole hours for one 
prayer, at a fast, used to be reckoned but a moderate dose ; 
and that for the most part fraught with such irreverent, blas- 
phemous expressions, that to repeat them would profane the 
. place I am speaking in; and indeed they seldom ‘carried on 
the work of such a day, as their phrase was, but they left the 
church in need of a new consecration. Add to this, the inco- 
herence and confusion, the endless repetitions, and the insuf- 
ferable nonsense that never failed to hold out, even with their 
utmost prolixity ; so that in all their long fasts, from first to 
last, from seven in the morning to seven in the evening, which 
was their measure, the pulpit was ever the emptiest thing in 
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the church ; and I never knew such a fast kept by them but 
their hearers had cause to begin a thanksgiving as soon as they 
were done.” “The consciences of men,” he says again, “thave 
been filled with wind and noise, empty notions and pulpit- 
tattle. So that amongst the most seraphical iluminati, and 
the highest Puritan perfectionists, you shall find people of 
fifty, three-score, and four-score years old, not able to give 
that account of their faith which you might have had hereto- 
fore of a boy of nine or ten. Thus far had the pulpit (by 
accident) disordered the church, and the desk must restore 
it. For you know the main business of the pulpit, in the late 
times, was to please and pamper a proud, senseless humour, or 
rather a kind of spiritual itch, which had then seized the 
greatest part of the nation, and worked chiefly about- their 
ears; and none were so overrun with it, as the holy sister- 
hood, the daughters of Zion, and the matrons of the New 
Jerusalem, as they called themselves. These brought with 
them ignorance and itching ears in abundance; and Holder- 
forth equalled them in one and gratified them in the other. 
So that whatsoever the doctrine was, the application still ran 
on the surest side; for to give those doctrine-and-use men, 
those pulpit-engineers, their due, they understood how to plant 
their batteries, and to make their attacks perfectly well; and 
knew that by pleasing the wife, they should not fail to preach 
the husband in their pocket.” Our own day might learn a 
lesson from the fling at the prophetic preachers, who inter- 
preted Scripture, “ as if, forsooth, there could not be so much 
as a few houses fired, a few ships taken, or any other calamity 
befall this little corner of the world, but that some apocalyptic 
ignoramus or other must presently find and pick it out of 
some abused martyred prophecy of Ezekiel, Daniel, or the 
Revelation.” It was South, who, in a sermon, said of Milton, 
“as the Latin advocate, who, like a blind adder, has spit so 
much poison upon the king’s person ;” and who says of the 
opposition to liturgies: “I question not but that fanatic fury 
was then at that height, that they would have even laughed 
at Christ himself in his devotions, had he but used his own 
prayer.” But one grows weary of malice, however epigram- 
matic. When the same edge is turned against prevailing 
sins, especially among courtiers, it does great execution. We 
would send no man to South for gentle, persuasive, melting, 
spiritual instruction; but the scholar may gain from him 
many lessons of dialectic force, of directness and pungency, 
of earnest, indignant invective, and of pithy, apothegmatie 
declamation. The vice of his method is indicated by one of 
his own sayings, “ That is not wit which comporteth not with 
wisdom,” 
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It is refreshing to turn from such a malignant to the sweet 
and gentle Tillotson. The good archbishop’s father was a 
Yorkshire clothier, a stern Calvinist ; perhaps this may ac- 
count for the son’s mildness towards dissent. But in Kneller's 
great portrait at Lambeth, we discern the unmistakeable linea- 
ments of holy peace, joined with every thing that a wise Church- 
man might wish in the personal presence of a primate. In this, 
though for other reasons, we might compare the picture with 
that of Bossuet, which ennobles the gallery of his native Dijon. 
Burnet testifies of Tillotson, after long acquaintance, that “ he 
had a clear head, with a most tender and compassionate heart; 
he was a faithful and zealous friend, but a gentle and soon 
conquered enemy; his notions of morality were fine and su- 
blime; his thread of reasoning was easy, clear, and solid; he was 
not only the best preacher of the age, but seemed to have 
brought preaching to perfection; his sermons were so well 
liked, that all the nation proposed him as a pattern, and 
studied to copy after him.” Such was the judgment of con- 
temporaries. After his death, there was found a bundle of 
bitter libels, which had been published against him, preserved 
and endorsed with his own hand as follows: ‘I forgive the 
authors of these books, and pray God that he may also forgive 
them.” When the Huguenot refugees sought the prayers of 
the church, Beveridge, with genuine episcopalian etiquette, 
scrupled to read a brief to this effect, in Canterbury cathedral, 
because it was against some rubric. “ Doctor, doctor,” re- 
plied the wiser, greater Tillotson, “ charity is above rubrics.” 
We are not to suppose, however, because the archbishop was 
good and gentle, that he was either feeble in argument or 
tame in controversy. Against both Infidels and Papists, his 
sermons afford some of the most powerful apologetic treatises 
which have ever been composed. His argument on transub- 
stantiation would singly be sufficient to make the fortune of a 
common disputant. Vulgar minds so commonly think that 
what is very clear must be very shallow, that reasoners of 
great simplicity and perspicuity are in danger of losing credit; 
and such we believe has been the case of Tillotson in our day. 
He was so little offensive to Dissenters, being indeed the friend 
of John Howe, that his works would have been widely read 
and long preserved in our churches, if the stature of his theo- 
‘logy had not fallen far below the mark which evangelical Cal- 
vinism fixes as a standard, But there is a boundless store of 
wealth in all those discourses which treat of natural religion, 
the difficulties of infidelity, the absurdities of Popery, and the 
neglected circle of Christian duties. The style of Tillotson is 
gracefully negligent, sometimes even flat, but generally agree- 
able, invariably perspicuous, and at times eminently happy 
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from his idiomatic English; it is well known that Addison took 
him as a model. For studied ornament, and the glow of ora- 
torical passion he will never be quoted; but a better model of 
didactic or practical discourse could scarcely be chosen. 

If our object had been to go fully into the history of the 
Anglican pulpit, we should have inserted many other names; 
but then we should have written a volume. Among these we 
should have found a place for Atterbury, a man of worldly 
character but great force, and often superior to Tillotson in 
the elaborate graces and warmth of oratory. We could not 
have omitted Bull and Waterland, whose learned and pro- 
found vindication of Athanasian truth will abide as a venerable 
and unequalled monument, as long as our language shall be 
the vehicle of sound theology; Samuel Clarke, the friend and 
interpreter of Newton; Secker and Ogden, smooth, judicious, 
and instructive sermonisers; Bentley, Butler, Warburton, and 
Horsley, giants in theological conflict. But these and many 
others must be left unrecorded. The perusal of all will only 
serve to evince more fully the justice of our statement, that 
the predominant quality of the Anglican pulpit has been 
learned and extensive instruction. A manner corresponding 
to this has prevailed even till our day. Sermons have been 
read from the manuscript, with little elevation of voice, little 
action of body, and no fervour of delivery. As the liturgy 
has become the crowning part of public services, the sermon 
has become more attenuated in matter and curtailed in 
length, until in many a fashionable church and chapel 
there is a cold essay of fifteen minutes. The mode just 
now is to cultivate what is called a “quiet manner;” by 
which is meant a nonchalant utterance, such as may persuade 
the hearer that preaching after all is almost a work of su- 
pererogation. There have indeed been Simeons, Melvilles, and 
M‘Neiles; but these are rar@ aves in the Anglican flock. 
Though a Scotchman, Blair was in all respects a sermoniser 
after the English heart, and his discourses had immense 
currency south of the Tweed. No manly critic can read 
without contempt his pretended survey of the British pul- 
pit in his lectures. Amply has the truth been avenged 
by John Foster's strictures on the once famous sermons of 
Blair himself. ‘After reading five or six sermons,” says 
Foster, “ we become assured that we must perfectly see Hes 


whole compass of his powers, and that, if there were twenty 

volumes, we might read on through the whole, without once 

coming to a broad conception, or a profound investigation, or a 

burst of genuine enthusiasm. A reflective reader will perceive 

his mind fixed in a wonderful sameness of feeling throughout 

a whole volume; it is hardly relieved a moment by surprise, 
VOL. IIL—NO. xX. 2U 
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- delight, or labour, and at length becomes very tiresome; per- 
haps a little analogous to the sensations of a Hindoo while 
fulfilling his vow to remain in one certain posture for a month. 
A sedate formality of manner is invariably kept up through a 
thousand pages, without the smallest danger of once luxuriating 
into a beautiful irregularity. A great many people of gaiety, 
rank, and fashion, have occasionally a feeling that a little easy 
quantity of religion would be a good thing; because it is too 
true, after all, that we cannot be staying in this world always, 
and when one gets out of it, why, there may be some hardish 
matters to settle in the other place. The prayer-book of a 
Sunday is a good deal to be sure towards making all safe, but 
then it is really so tiresome; for penance, it is very well, but 
to say one likes it one cannot for the life of one. If there 
were some tolerable religious things that one could read now 
and then without trouble, and think it about half as pleasant 
as a game of cards, it would be comfortable. One should not 
be so frightened about what we must all come to some time. 
Now nothing could have been more to the purpose than these 
sermons; they were welcomed as the very thing. They were 
unquestionably about religion, and grave enough in all con- 
science, yet they were elegant; they were so easy to compre- 
hend throughout, that the mind was never detained a moment 
to think; they were undefiled by Methodism ; they but little 
obtruded peculiar doctrinal notions; they applied very much to 
high life, and the author was evidently a gentleman; the book 
could be discussed as a matter of taste, and its being seen in 
the parlour excited no surmise that any one in the house had 
lately been converted. Above all, it was most perfectly free 
from that disagreeable and mischievous property attributed to 
the eloquence of Pericles, that it ‘left stings behind.’” 

If we retrace our steps to the last point of departure, in 
order to consider the preaching of the Nonconformists, we shall 
find abundant cause to believe, that even after being politically 
defeated and overthrown at the Restoration, they continued to 
possess learning, eloquence, and piety, such as were worthy of. 
that great Church of England, of which they were really 
though not nominally a part. It is somewhat remarkable, that 
notwithstanding the extraordinary theological interest which 
characterised the Puritans, and the voluminous works which 

‘proceeded from their great men, these less frequently took 
the precise form of sermons than was the case with their 
churchly oppressors. Most of them, it is true, left numerous 
sermons, but the great mass of their religious writings were 
given to the public in the shape of treatises and protracted 
works. This did not certainly arise from any undervaluing of 
the pulpit; indeed, an over-estimate of this instrument was 
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universally laid to their charge; they preached more frequently, 
more fervently, and at qrosier lougth, than the beneficed 
divines, and these exercises were attended by greater throngs 
of animated hearers. But the sermon, as a species of literary 
creation, was less an object of separate nape They were 
more accustomed to the effusion of thought and feeling in 
language suggested at the moment of delivery; and even when 
they studied for successive months and years on particular 
books of Scripture, or heads of theology, and preached con- 
stantly on the same, the utterances of the church were not 
identical with the labours of the study, and the latter con- 
tinued to retain that form which we now observe in their pub- 
lished works. Of some great treatises we know assuredly, and 
of others we have the strongest presumption, that they contain 
the substance of a series of pulpit discourses. This we sup 
may be affirmed concerning the greatest works of the most emi- 
nent Puritan divines. We need scarcely add, that they had 
among them some of the mightiest preachers whom the church 
has ever seen. Whether we judge by extant remains, or by 
the testimony of coevals, Richard Baxter was one of these. 
In our judgment, the English language was never more dexter- 
ously wielded by any writer. The thing most observable is, that 
it is the language of the common people, that which does not 
grow obsolete, that which is racy with idiomatic anomaly, that 
which obeys every impulse of the heaving mind, that which 
goes direct to the heart. His perspicuity is absolutely cloudless. 
When he chooses to inveigh against sin, or to thunder from the 
legal mount, or to depict the doom of sinners, or to awaken the 
slumbering sinner, he is terrific and irresistible. In graceful 
description he paints without a superior. And for melting 
pathos, such as soothes the soul and opens the hidden sprin 
of tears, what can be compared to some passages of the Saint’s 
Rest? Baxter was often betrayed by his native, subtlety, and 
his familiarity with the schoolmen, into an intricacy of exces- 
sive distinctions which mars all the beauties of his style; and 
though this occurs more in his controversies than his pulpit 
labours, we should never think of setting up his sermons as the 
greatest of his works. The eminent piety which breathes 
through his practical writings makes him a model for the 
preacher and pastor of aL subsequent age. 

The number of distinguished Puritan preachets is so great 
that we should not dare to attempt enumeration; and if we used 
selection, we should name those who are familiar to our readers. 
Of Owen and his works, we have lately written, at some length, 
in a separate article. In connection with the efitative 
force and profound experience-of this greatest of the Puritans, 
the student of theology will remember the silver current. and 
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‘figured diction of Bates; the sweet and simple eloquence of 
Flavel; the sententious brilliancy of Charnock, like the irrid- 
escence of crystals on the surface of a massive rock; and 
perhaps, above them all, the majestic strength of Howe,—a 
grave and stately bearing of mind, which looks down on the 
quaint antitheses and foreign images of his contemporaries. 
In John Howe we meet a writer who seems entirely free from 
the vicious passions of his day in thought and language. He 
even shuns the conventional phrases of the Calvinistic schools, 
while he teaches their theology. But he was a great Christian 
philosopher, imbued with the choicest literature of the ancients, 
and trained by long meditation to expatiate in tracts of spiritual 
truth where superficial minds will never follow him. His man- 
ner is said to have been in a high degree engaging and impres- 
sive. If any one will collate his sermon on the “ Vanity of 
man ag mortal,” with the famous discourse on the same topic 
by Robert Hall, who profoundly admired him, he will find the 
germs of the latter in the former; yet, in every thing but the 
exquisite finish of Hall's style, we think the palm must be 
given to the older divine. 

The succeeding generations certainly manifest a decline in 
regard to the annals of the dissenting pulpit. Even before we 
come down to the latter half of the eighteenth century, and 
leaving entirely out of view the lamentable defection from the 
faith of many Independents, and of most called Presbyterians, 
it must be admitted that the age of great English preachers 
was past. That title we unhesitatingly give to Watts and 
Doddridge. Both, in our opinion, have undeservedly fallen into 
the shade. For fertility, facility, graceful fluency of thought, 
charms of illustration, and delightful variety, we know none 
who excel Watts in any period. His theological whimsies are 
well known, and he is not what we denominate a great doctri- 
nal preacher; but the warmth of love, and the play of sanctified 
imagination, give a stamp to most of his sermons which we 
would gladly recall to the notice of the younger ministry. Dod- 
dridge was a safer and a graver mind; and, according to all 
canons, a better builder of sermons. Some of his discourses 
come near being masterpieces; they instruct the mind and 
elevate the heart; those addressed to youth, and those on 
regeneration, have been reprinted again and again, and have 
‘won the admiration even of severe judges. They labour some- 
times under a fault of style belonging to a particular school of 
Dissenters at that period, and which, for lack of a better phrase, 
we may call a sort of genteel affectionateness, or a tenderness 
of endearing blandishment; but this is forgotten amidst the 
great amount of saving truth, expressed in language which is 
always clear and pleasing. It does not fall within our plan to 
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enumerate the celebrated dissenting preachers of a later day 
and of our own times. 

To those who have a facility in the language, we commend 
the careful study of the French pulpit; for to speak of preach- 
ing, and not to name the times of Louis the Fourteenth, would 
be like discoursing of sculpture without allusion to the age of 
Pericles. Considered as a product of literary art, the sermon 
never attained such completeness, beauty, and honour, as at this 
period. Our remark must not be taken apart from our limita- 
tions. We do not say it was most apostolic, most scriptural, or 
most fitted to reach the great spiritual end of preaching; the 
results show that such was not the fact. But viewed in relation 
to letters, logic, and eloquence, as a structure of genius and 
taste, the French sermon, in the hands of its great orators, had 
a rhetorical perfection as distinctly marked as the Greek drama. 
We are constrained to look upon it in much the same light. 
The plays of Corneille and the victories of Turenne were not 
more powerful in penetrating the public mind than the oratory 
of Notre Dame. Rank and fashion, including royalty itself, 
thronged the church, as if it were a theatre, wondering and 
weeping. Madame de Sevigné, the best painter of her age, 
speaks of a belle passion, as the Good Friday sermon was called, 
just as she speaks of the Cid. The greatest scholars and critics 


of the Augustan era of France saw their ideal of faultless com- 
position realised in the pulpit. The culmination of the art was 
rapid, and the decline soon followed. No one will claim more 
than a few names for the catalogue of masterly French preach- 
ers: Bourdaloue, Bossuet, Fénélon, Massillon, Fléchier. Many 
who had a temporary vogue in their we ges been forgotten; 


but these sustain the ordeal of time. e shall offer a few re- 
marks on some of them, but chiefly on the unapproachable tri- 
umvirate. 

To Bourdaloue is unhesitatingly given the honour of having 
raised the French pulpit at once to its greatest height. The 
judgment of our day is coming more and more to acquiesce in 
the decision which ranks him clearly first. We may see in La 
Bruyére how degenerate preaching had become before his day. 
It was florid, quaint, affected, perplexed with divisions, and 
overlaid with impertinent learning. He restored it to reason 
and to nature. No misapprehension can be greater than that 
which imagines Bourdaloue to have been a man of show, a 
gaudy rhetorician, or a declaimer. He was, of course, a strenu- 
ous Papist, he was even a Jesuit; but assuming his church to 
be right, there never was a more unanswerable reasoner in her 
behalf. It is reasoning, above all things else, which is his. 
characteristic. Seldom does he utter even a few sentences 
without a connected argument. The amount of matter in his 
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discourses, which are sometimes very long, is truly wonderful 
‘His power of condensation, his exactness of method, his singu- 
lar clearness, and his animated force, enable him to throw an 
elaborate argument into a single head. The glory of his art 
is his magical ability to clothe the subtlest reasoning in diction 
so beautiful as to captivate even the unthinking. In our view, 
his sermons are a study for the young logician. Even when 
he is defending the extremest errors of Rome, as in his dis- 
course on the saving merit of alms, we feel that we are in the 
hands of a terrible antagonist. Amidst passages of incompara- 
ble fire he seems constrained to indulge his propensity for lay- 
ing a train of proofs. Thus in his passion-sermon, on the 
power of the cross, he inserts, in the first and greatest part, a 
series of admirable arguments for the truth of Christianity. 

In some points which concern the outward form of the dis- 
course, Bourdaloue left much to be reformed by his great suc- 
cessors. His divisions are bold and numerous, and are stated 
not only with openness, but with a repetition which we have 
seen nowhere else. So far from hiding the articulations of 
his work, he is anxious that they should be observed and never 
forgotten; but he so varies the formulas of partition, and so 
beautifies the statement of transitions by ingenious turns, that 
the mind is gratified by the exquisiteness of the expression. It 
had been the fashion to quote the Fathers very largly. Bour- 
daloue retains this practice. He even seems to wish that his 
whole performance should rest on citations; and some of them 
look like centos from Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine, and 
Gregory. But his management of this is graceful and masterly. 
And it is entertaining to observe with how rich and eloquent 
an amplification he will paraphrase and apply one of these little 
Latin sentences, often bringing it in again and again to close 
some striking period, and making it ring on the ear with happy 
vehemence at the climax of a paragraph. 

If the observation be modified by our protest against the 
enormities of Popish falsehood, we are willing to say that 
Bourdaloue was evidently a spiritual, warm, and edifying 
preacher. Upon the sufferings of Christ, the love of God, the 
vanity of the world, and the delights of heavenly contempla- 
tion, he speaks with a solemnity and an unction which explain 
to us the admiration felt for him by Boileau and other Jan- 
senists. The manner in which Bourdaloue pronounced his 
‘discourses must have had a power of incantation to which even 
their greatness as compositions gives us no key, It was his 
remarkable custom to deliver his sermons with his eyes closed; 
and he is so represented in his portrait. On coming from the 
provinces to preach in the Jesuit chapel at Paris, he was at 
once followed by crowds of the highest distinction; and his 
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popularity increased to the very close. For thirty-four years 
he was equally admired by the court, by men of letters, and by 
the people. To the Christian visitor in Paris, there is some- 
thing solemn, in the church of St Paul and St Louis, to 
approach the tablet with the simple inscription, “‘ Hic Jacer 
BourDALOvuE.” 

Bossuet was a greater man, but not a greater preacher, than 
his eloquent contemporary. The reputation derived from his 
vast learning, his controversial ability, his knowledge of affairs, 
and his strength of will, we very naturally transfer to his 
preaching, which was nevertheless of consummate excellence. 
As an author, especially as a master of style, he surpasses them 
all, if indeed he does not surpass all who ever wrote in French, 
The power of that somewhat intractable language was never 
more fully brought out than by Bossuet, to whom the crown 
of eloquence is therefore given by Voltaire. He was the 
orator for courts, and we suppose no prince in ancient or 
modern times ever had a nobler panegyrist. To learn his 
argumentative eloquence, we must look to his other works; 
but in his celebrated Funeral Orations we have unequalled 
examples of sublime and original conceptions, arrayed in a 
diction majestically simple and yet triumphantly splendid. 
The term which characterises the discourses of Bossuet is, 
magnificence. We believe it to be admitted by French 
critics, that his style is as faultless as that of any writer in 
any tongue. 

There are those who consider Massillon the greatest of 
French preachers; and the award is just, if we confine our 
regards to simple elegance of style, traits of nature, strokes of 
pathos, perfect contexture of the entire performance, and irre- 
sistible command of assemblies, and in elocution. Being thirty 
years younger than the men we just named, he represents a 
different school, but it is one which he founded himself. When 
Father Latour, on-his arrival at the capital, asked him what he 
thought of the great orators, he replied, “ I find them 
of genius and great talent; but if I preach, I will not preach 
like them.” Great clearness of thought, perfect rogers | of 
judgment, profound knowledge of the human heart and of 
manners, a fund of tender. emotion, novelty of illustration, 
copiousness of language, perspicuous method, and unerring 
taste, are the characteristics of Massillon. He simplified the 
divisions of the sermon, and reduced its length, conforming the 
whole treatment to the most classic models. He is epering 
his citations, and unobtrusive in his array of argument. | 
yond all competitors, he dissects the heart, reveals the inmost 
windings of motive, and awakens the emotions of terror, re- 

morse and pity. In the ethical field, he excels in depicting 
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viee and awakening conscience, in pursuing pride, avarice, and 
self-love to their retreats, and in exposing and stigmatising 
the follies of the great. When the aged Bourdaloue heard him, 
he pointed him out as he descended from the pulpit, saying, 
“ Hunc oportet crescere, me autem minui.” Baron, the great 
actor, said of him to a companion, “ My friend, here is an 
orator; as for us, we are but actors.” Whole assemblies were 
dissolved in tears, or startled to their feet in consternation. 
When he preached the funeral sermon of the king, on the 
words, “ Lo, I have become great,” he commenced by repeat- 
ing them slowly, as if to recollect himself; then he fixed his 
eyes on the assembly in mourning; next he surveyed the 
funeral enclosure, with all its sombre pomp; and lastly, turning 
his eyes on the mausoleum erected in the midst of the cathe- 
dral, after some moments of silence, exclaimed, Diew seul est 
grand, mes fréres. “ My brethren, God alone is great!” The 
immense assembly was breathless and awestruck. Voltaire 
always had on his table the Petit-Caréme of Massillon, which 
he regarded as the best model of French prose. 

There are discourses of Massillon, which, with the omission 
of the Ave Maria, and a few superficial forms, might be de- 
livered to any Protestant assembly. The union of simple 
elegance and strong passion has given his sermons a formative 
influence in every language of Europe; and they stand at the 
head of what may be called the modern school of preaching. 

Space would fail us, if we were to enlarge upon Fénélon, 
Fléchier, Bridaine, and other pulpit orators of less note. 
Chastely beautiful as is the style of Archbishop Fénélon, it is 
not exactly that which belongs to eloquence. The saintly gen- 
tleness of his temper, as well as the doctrines of quietism which 
he had embraced, were not the best preparations for passionate 
oratory. Among his numerous and often delightful works, the 
number of sermons is not very large. One reason of this may 
be, that he favoured the extemporaneous method, of which, in 
his Dialogue on Eloquence, he is the ablest vindicator. There 
is a sermon of Fénélon’s on foreign missions, which is full of 
fine thoughts, and worthy of examination. 

The Protestant churches of France, and of the refugees, 
produced some great preachers, of whom the most famous are 
Claude and Saurin. For solid doctrinal discussion, elaborated 
into the form of eloquent discourse, the preacher last named 
continues to be admired. In our own day, there has been a 
revival of Protestant eloquence, in such men as Vinet, Grand- 
pierre, and Adolphe Monod; and Parisian crowds still follow 
Lacordaire, Ravignan, Felix, and de Courtier. 

The subject has grown upon our hands, and must be dis- 
missed, though we leave untouched the preaching of Germany 
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and Holland, of the contemporary churches of Great Britain, 
and the inviting field of the American pulpit. 

An enterprising publisher might benefit himself and the 
church by issuing, under wise direction, a few volumes of ser- 
mons, which should contain none but masterpieces. There 
are a few such, in each period, which stand out with great. pro- 
minence, as exhibiting the highest characteristics of their re- 
spective authors. In such a selection would be found Bourda- 
loue’s passion sermon; Bossuet’s funeral oration on Turenne; 
Massillon on the “Small Number of the Elect;” Barrow’s dis- 
course on the “Death of Christ;” Jeremy Taylor's “ Marriage 
Ring;” Maclaurin’s “ Glorying inthe Cross;” Edwardson “Their 
feet shall slide in due time;” Davies’s “ Bruised Reed;” Mason’s 
“Gospel to the Poor;” Hall’s “ Modern Infidelity ;” Chalmers’s 
“‘Expulsive Power of a New Affection;” and Monod’s * God is 
Love;” with others, perhaps as worthy, which need not now 
burden our pages. It has sometimes been made a question how 

ar it is desirable for a preacher to collect and study the written 
labours of others. There is a use, or rather an abuse, of other 
men’s compositions, which is slavish and dishonourable. No 
young man of independent mind and high principle will go to 
books for his sermon, or for its method, or for any large con- 
tinuous portion. There is a tacit covenant between preachers 
and hearers, in our church and country, which makes it a de- 
ception for any man to preach that which is not original. Pul- 
pit larceny is the most unprofitable of all frauds; it is almost 
certain of detection, and it leaves a stigma on the fame, even 
beyond its intrinsic turpitude. But surely an honest soul may 
wander among valuables without any necessity of thieving. 
Some have excluded books of sermons from their libraries, and, 
by a “self-denying ordinance,” have abstained from perusing 
them, lest, forsooth, they should damage their own originality, 
This is about as wise as if an artist should refrain from looking 
at the frescoes of the Vatican, and the galleries of Florence, 
Dresden, and the Louvre. We have seen the works of a west- 
ern painter who is said to have acted on such a maxim; he 
would see no Raffaelles or Vandykes, lest he should spoil his 
native manner. He has certainly succeeded in avoiding all 
that one beholds in these great masters. But in all labours, to 
the success of which judgment, taste, and practice must com- 
bine, the highest capacity of production is fostered by studying 
the works of others; and we see not why this is less true in 
homiletics than in the arts. If a man may not read good ser- 
mons, we suppose he may not hear them. The wise student 
will, with the utmost avidity, both read and hear all that is ac- 
cessible of the greatest achievements in the declaration of 
God’s truth. At the same time, he will sit down to his labours 
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as if he had known no performances but his own. He will bor- 
Yow no man’s plan; he will shun all repositories of skeletons, 
and what are ironically named “ Preachers’ Helps;” and will 
be himself, even in his earliest and fajntest efforts. 

In any retrospect of the work of preaching in successive 
ages, there is one snare which the young minister of Christ 
cannot too solicitously avoid; it is that of looking upon the 
utterances of the pulpit with a mere literary eye, as objects of 
criticism upon the principles of rhetoric and taste. Extensive 
scriptural knowledge, solid thought, sound judgment, thorough 
inward discipline, and bursting spiritual emotions, will frame for 
themselves as a vehicle such a discourse as shall be truly elo- 
quent. In this way, and in this way only, does a discourse on 
divine subjects come to be subjected to the rules of art. But 
no rules of art can ensure a sermon which shall please God ; and 
every rule of art may seem to be observed, while yet the result 
shall be as “sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” The best 
sermons are not those which most approach to classical perfec* 
tion. As preaching is a universal function of the ministry and 
intended for the whole race, that property which only one man 
in a million attains cannot be indispensable to its exercise; yet 
such a property is eloquence, If we could have revealed to us 
which were the thousand sermons which had most honoured 
Christ and most benefited men, we should perhaps find among 
them not one of those which have been held up as models from 
the desk of professors. ‘“ That is a good sermon,” said Matthew 
Henry, “which does thee good.” The greatest effects have been 
produced, in every age, by discourses which sinned against 
every precept of the schools. The sermon of John Livingstone 
at the Kirk of Shotts, which was the means of awakening not 
less than five hundred persons, was never written at all, and if 
we may judge by what remains to us of his writings, was in a 
manner exceedingly rude and homely. Yet it was kindled by 
the fire of God. The more profoundly we are impressed with 
the utter inefficacy of all intellectual construction and oratorical 
polish, and feel our absolute dependence on the Spirit of God 
in preaching, the more likely shall we be to come before God’s 
waiting people with performances, which, however defective or 
anomalous, as measured by critical standards, shall answer the 
great end of preaching, being carried to their result by the irre- 
sistible demonstration and persuasion of the Holy Ghost. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A New Translation of the Received Text of the Apostolical Hpi 
slightly interpolated, and illustrated by a Synoptical and Logical 
Paraphrase of the contents of each: the whole setting forth the Sum “af 
an Ancillary Series of Annotations on the Epistles. By Tuomas W. 
Pee, D.D. London. Pp. 71. 


‘Tae above publication is in the pamphlet form, and comprehends only 
the Epistle to the Romans; so that we presume it is merely the first 
part of a series, intended to embrace all the epistles, and to exhibit in 
a brief compass the results of the author’s expositions of these portions 
of New Testament Scripture, which extend to several octavo volumes. 
It would surely have been well, however, for Dr Peile to have distinctly 
announced this, and also to have given some explanation of the precise 
object he had in view in presenting the results of his labours in so 
peculiar aform. Not a word is said of that here, although there is a 
preface occupying more than the half of the entire publication. The 
subject taken up in this preface is an important one in the present 


times,—that, namely, of our disorganised and lnpend condition as a 


nation ; and sentiments are uttered concerning both the existing evil, 
and the proper mode of attempting its removal, in many of which we 
substantially concur. They are brought out, however, in a way—under 
a kind of high-church aspect, yet, at the same time, with a liberal and 
comprehensive spirit—which, we fear, will not be found the best fitted 
to win for them a general acceptance. But however this may be, we 
are at a loss to understand how the learned author should have chosen 
this particular channel for unfolding them. They seem very much out 
of place at the commencement of a translation and logical synopsis of 
the epistles of the New Testament, where few would think of seeking. 
for them. 

In regard to the translation itself, as it seems to have been undertaken 
with a good design, and executed in a scholarlike spirit, we should be 
glad if it were found to serve the purpose the author may have aimed 
at in its publication. Viewed simply, however, as a translation, it 
seems to us to labour under some defects, which are likely to mar its 
permanent or extensive usefulness. In the first place, it wants that 
simplicity of expression which we instinctively associate with a proper 
translation of Sacred Scripture ; so that even when correct as to the 
meaning, still the e does not seem to give a quite fitting im- 
pression of the original. Secondly, in the liberties it takes, both as. to 
the free renderings of particular words, and the use of interpolations to 
help out the meaning, it introduces an extraneous and diluting element 
into the divine character of the Word ; mixing up what is man’s with 
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what is God’s, more, we confess, than accords with our taste. We have 
no objections to see new translations of Scripture ; but we would have 
them free from all human interpolations, or virtual commentaries, 
excepting in so far as the difference of idiom in the two languages may 
render absolutely essential. Finally, it appears to us, that in aiming 
at precision and exactness of meaning, Dr Peile not unfrequently 
narrows the comprehensive import of the original, and even sometimes 
gives a false turn to the idea. Thus, to give an example of both in one 
passage, chap. i. 17 is rendered “ In it revelation is made of a righteous- 
ness of God, designed to come of faith upon such as have faith,”— 
where “a righteousness of God” suggests to our mind something dif- 
ferent from the simple expression “God’s righteousness,” nor does the 
apostle’s “of faith to faith” get what we conceive to be its proper 
exposition by our author’s rather mystical explanation, “designed to 
come of faith upon such as have faith.” 

While we make these exceptions, however, it is due to the author to 
state, that, generally speaking, we consider the mind of the apostle 
faithfully exhibited, and the doctrines of the epistle distinctly and cor- 
rectly given, both in the translation and in the synoptical view of the 
contents at the close. 


The Second Epistle of Peter, the Epistles of John and Judas, and the 
Revelation. Translated from the Greek, on the basis of the common 
English Version, with Notes. New York American Bible Union. 
Pp. 253. 1854. 


Tuis also is a translation of certain portions of Scripture, but one that 
is accompanied with a very specific announcement of its object, as 
aiming only at giving the most natural and correct representation of the 
original. It appears from the introduction that the American Bible 
Union contemplate the preparation of a revised version of the New 
Testament, but whether as the one they intend ultimately to adopt for 
exclusive circulation, or for circulation along with the common ver- 
sion, is not stated. But in the rules prescribed for the guidance of 
those who are engaged in making this revised version, it is laid down, 
—1. That the common English version must be the basis of the revision. 
2. That whenever an alteration is made from that version on any autho- 
rity additional to that of the reviser, such authority must be cited in 
the manuscript, either on the same page or in an appendix. 3. That 
every Greek word or phrase, in the translation of which the phraseo- 
logy of the.common version is changed, must be carefully examined in 
every other place in which it occurs in the New Testament, and the 
views of the reviser be given as to its proper translation in each place. 
And another direction provides for the revisers of other portions getting 
copies furnished to them of any particular part as soon as it may have 
been completed. 

These rules are certainly very proper and judicious ; and if the requi- 
site amount of learning, impartiality, and discretion, working in accord- 
ance with them, were applied to the production of a careful revision, 
the result might be valuable, at least for the closet and the family. As 
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far as appears, this is the only portion that has yet been forthcoming ; 
and though the present is the second and considerably improved form 
in which it has been issued, still the revision, we are told, “ is not final; 
it is circulated in the expectation that it will be subjected to a thorough 
criticism, in order that its imperfections, whatever they may be, may 
be disclosed and corrected.” We like the caution here displayed, and 
the anxiety to have the translation subjected to a sifting criticism be- 
fore the imprimatur of-authority-is affixed to it. 

For a commencement, the portions selected have been skilfully 
chosen, as these later epistles of the New Testament and the Book of 
Revelation probably afford more room for partial corrections in the 
received text and common version than might be found in double the 
space of any other part. The strongly Hebraistic style of Revelation, 
in particular, which was not understood by the ancient Greek copyists, 
has led to many minor deviations from the correct reading in the later 
manuscripts, of which not a few have been admitted into what is called 
the texius receptus. The attention of biblical scholars has been for 
some time specially directed to this portion of the text, and in regard 
to a considerable number of proposed emendations, there cannot be 
said to be much difference of opinion. In this respect, therefore, a 
reviser of the present version has a decided advantage over the trans- 
slators in King James's time ; and it is properly used,—not, ‘as far as we 
have noticed, unduly pushed, in the revision before us. Another ad- 
vantage furnished by the more careful and exact scholarship of recent 
times, and one that may after be turned to good account, especially in 
the treatment as well of St Peter’s as of St John’s writings, is in the 
meanings of the Greek particles. It is only of late that any thing like 
proper accuracy and discrimination have been obtained in the use of 
these; and though Winer regards the subject as still by no means ex- 
hausted, yet there can be no doubt that a great advance was made by 
the labours especially of Hoogeveen and Hartung. The author of the 
revision before us very properly avails himself of these labours, and 
thereby brings out, in a multitude of passages, the nicer shades of mean- 
ing in the connecting and governing particles, which are too often 
missed in the common version. 

Let us take a few examples of this. At the very beginning of the 
Second Epistle of Peter we find great looseness in the translation of 

_ prepositions and conjunctions according to the common version, In 
ver. 1, what is given as “ through the righteousness of God” is literally 
“in the righteousness of God,” as in ver. 2, “ through the knowledge of 
God” is more properly “‘in the knowledge of God” —the righteousness 
in the one case, and the knowledge in the other, being contemplated as 
the element or property in which something else is obtained. Inver. 
3, with still greater liberty, the proposition 3:2 is Englished to,—* called 
us to glory and virtue ;” the correct sense being, as given in this revi- 
sion, “ by glory and might,” or virtue. Again, at ver. 5, xa abrd rotro 
8é stands in the common version, ‘* And besides this,” where, along with 
other inaccuracies, the force of the 4¢is altogether overlooked ; the true. 
rendering is given in the work before us, “ But for this very reason, 
also,” or, as we would prefer expressing it, “‘ And, indeed, on this very 
account,”—taking the adversative in a somewhat softer sense than our 
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but, as its positive seems to indicate: ‘“ And indeed, so far from think- 
ing yourselves thereby excused from personal diligence, on this very 
account,” &c. In 1 John i. 1, our translators render the last clause, 
‘“‘ our hands have handled of the word of life,” as if the word were con- 
nected with the verb as its direct object and governed by it, whereas 
the preposition is used (eg), and it should run “ concerning the word 
of life.” At the beginning of ver. 2, xa/ is rendered for,—“ For the life 
was manifested,”—against all grammatical propriety; it is properly taken 
in the usual sense of and by our author. In chap. ii. 28, the common 
version has, last clause, “and not be ashamed before him at his coming” — 
—dd being used as if it were 9b, while it should have been, “ and not 

be shamed away from him at his coming.” In Rev. vii. 15, the com- 

mon rendering, “He that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 

them,” gives again an unwarranted meaning to the preposition (é/); 

and -the correct idea is brought out here—‘“ He that sitteth on the 

throne shall tabernacle” (better, perhaps, “‘ have his tabernacle”) “ over 

them.” Many similar examples might be produced ; for, as Winer has 

remarked, it is indeed curious to observe how often commentaries, and 

by implication also versions, tutor the apostles, and substitute the 

meaning of some other conjunction or preposition for that actually 

employed by the inspired writers. 

e are far, however, from meaning by these remarks to disparage 
the common version, which, as a whole, is admirable, though in subor- 
dinate points capable of improvement. Neither would we be.inclined 
to adopt all the alterations proposed in the present revision. The 
greater proportion of them are good ; and the notes, which explain the 
grounds of them, and refer to the authorities relied on, evidently indi- 
cate both extensive reading and a well-balanced judgment. For the 
most age the considerations advanced are solid, and are always deserv- 
ing of attention. Yet sometimes changes are introduced where none 
appear to be needed, and occasionally even where the common version . 
seems preferable to the revision.. Thus we decidedly prefer, at Jude, 
ver. 5, “‘I will put you in remembrance, though ye once knew this,” to 
the new rendering, “I wish to remind you, who once for all know 
this,” with the exception of the “I wish to” for “I will.” The ren- 
dering “ And I, I wept much,” at Rev. v. 4 (and there are some simi- 
lar ones elsewhere), makes the J too emphatic. If any variation from 
the common version were to be adopted, we should be disposed to put, 
perhaps, “ And I myself wept;” but in the present case even that 
appears needless, for the —— in the Greek was necessary to show 
that the verb was in the first person singular, and referred to the pro- 

het, and not, as it might have been taken, in the third person plural. 

t is true, generally, that the use of the pronoun before the verb in 
Greek is emphatic, but true also that the introduction of two pronouns, , 
as in the example now given, might make the emphasis too great, as 
well as mar the English idiom. We say this much only to suggest the 
need of caution, and of a still farther revision in some parts, but can- 
not here go further into the subject. On the whole, we think the pro- 
duction a highly creditable one to the learning and judgment of the 
author. 
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Christ and Christianity: A Vindication of the Divine Authority 
the Christian Religion, Grounded on the Historical Verity of i 
Life of Christ. By Witutam L. Atexanper, D.D. Edinburgh: 
A. & C. Black. 1854. Pp. 320. 

The Schools of Doubt and the School of Faith. By Counr AcENor 
pE Gaspartn. Translated by Ropert Watson, B.A. Edinburgh : 
T. Constable & Co. 1854. Pp. 895. 


We have done injustice to these excellent volumes by allowing them 
to lie so long unnoticed. We now class them together as both belong- 
ing to the department of Christian Evidence, though dissimilar in 
treatment. 

Dr Alexander's treatise is a piece of calm, logical, irresistible argu- 
ment, demonstrating from the materials furnished by the four Gospels, 
first, the historical verity of the life of Christ, and next, as a necessary 
consequence, the divine authority of the Christian religion. Much has 
already been written of the same general nature, and great originality 
in such a field is not now to be expected ; but while the author shows 
himself conversant with the whole literature of his subject, he has con- 
ducted the discussion with entire independence, and puts some points 
with a clearness and force peculiar to himself. We are glad to per- 
ceive from such works as this of Dr Alexander, from Mr Miall’s 
“ Bases of Belief,” from the “Eclipse of Faith,” and from the unfin- 
ished work entitled the “ Restoration of Belief,” that the English wa 
of treating the evidences of Christianity is recovering its ground. te 
was indeed time; for the field had been invaded, and not without 
success; by transcendental modes of thinking, and by a destractive 
criticism, imported from Germany. Dr Alexander and others are 
doing good service to revealed religion by applying the well-known 
principles of evidence to the Gospel history ; and we render them our 
thanks in the name of all to whom the Bible is dear. Our author's 
pen had been already employed in a critical examination of Strauss's 
celebrated work, and that of the American Norton on the Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels; and the ability displayed in these papers, as 
well as his standing as a theologian, pointed him out as well fitted — 
to prepare the article assigned him in the new issue of the Ency- — 
clopedia Britannica, and which is now put forth in a separate form. 
It is a portable volume, suited for cultivated and inquiring minds, not 
loaded with learned quotations and references, but embodying the re- 
sults of laborious investigation, and bringing down the question to its 
most recent forms. We cordially commend it not only to students but 
to our educated laity in general, as a work excellently fitted to confirm 
them in the faith once delivered to the saints. Two things only strike us 
in the way of exception. First, the reasoning seems to us somewhat too 
naked and unbroken, scarcely enough relieved by those appeals to our 
moral and emotional nature, which has much to do with vital conviction 
of the truth of revealed religion. Second, the view given of miracles is 
one to which we must demur. It is that of Farmer and Wardlaw, 
but contrary, as we venture to affirm, both to the letter and the spirit 
of the Scripture testimony—namely, thata miracle, in the acknow- 
ledged sense of the term, is the effect of immediate divine agency, and 
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evidential of a divine commission on the part of him who works it, 
apart from the intrinsic character of his teaching. But it is not the 
opinion itself so much that we advert to with disapprobation, as the 
importance attached to it by those who plead for it. They hold it to 
be the only rational and defensible view of miracles, and regard those 
who maintain the contrary view as sapping the foundations of the faith. 
Into this subject, however, we cannot enter here. 


The question discussed by Count Gasparin is one of infinite 
moment—indeed, the question of our day: What is the ultimate 
authority in matters of religion?—whether the church, according 
to the Romanists, or, with the Rationalists, human reason, sitting 
in judgment on the Bible and receiving so much of it as is con- 
formable to its dictates,—or whether, as our author maintains, the 
testimony of God himself, speaking in his inspired and infallible 
Word, be not the last authority and only proper reason of faith? 
In the management of this question, Count Gasparin shows a good 
deal of reading, and displays much acuteness in argumentation. It is 
perhaps incident to his being a layman, not trained to the forms of 
elaborate discussion, that the several points of the argument are not 
sufficiently lined off, and that there is a degree of repetition in the suc- 
cessive chapters which weakens the force of the reasoning—to us at 
least, though to the French this may be a recommendation. As a 
whole, the style in fact is that rather of a review than of a treatise; 
and, judged of by this standard, we should say it is full of excellences. 
Every now and then there occur passages distinguished by point, and 
uncommonly fitted to touch and tell. Perhaps the best recommenda- 
; of the book will be to quote one or two of these almost at ran- 

om— 


1. RoMANISM WORSE THAN RaTIONALISM. 


“While Roman Catholic nations, opening their eyes, have in general only 
strength enough to hate their priests and to despise their superstitions, but 
not enough to turn to the gospel; while they continue at once sufficiently 
anti-Catholic to believe no longer in their own rites, and yet sufficiently 
Catholic to reject the Bible and its friends—Protestant nations, on the other 
hand, when they open their eyes, find themselves again in possession of the 
sacred volume; the Scriptures are there, in the churches and in the families; 
there is no obstacle to be overcome in order to their taking possession of it ; 
and all they need is but to read with faith what they now read with indif- 
ference or with incredulity. Thus there is nothing desperate in the condi- 
tion of Protestants, Take. even the most worldly and heterodox of their 
churches—those which are worldly and heterodox just because they do in 
fact deny the sovereign authority of the Bible; still the Bible is in their 
hands ; and the time will come when this Bible, by the all-powerful action 
of the Holy Ghost, will speak to them ; then an awakening will take place, 
poor sinners will again find salvation by grace, the whole truth will reappear, 
and churches conformed to the Word will reappear along with it, 

“ But as for Rome, she kills, and never recalls to life. Her fall delivers 
souls from the yoke of falsehood, but gives them no taste for truth, nor ever 
teaches them its practice. They have not learned to live, nor to breathe a 
free and pure air, nor to think for themselves, nor to betake themselves 
directly to the Lord, nor to consult his Word. When the edifice of Roman 
Catholic infallibility is overthrown, they lie buried in its ruins, too often 
unable to seek, or even to desire any other shelter.” 
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2. Newman's DeveLopMent- THEORY. 


** We are already at a prodigious distance from Bossuet. The very varia- 
tions which he cast in our teeth are become the actual foundation of his 
church. The fact just is, that whatever she does, she must find shelter from 
the direct fire of the apostolic writings, and accordingly here is the Roman 
army in full retreat. Will she halt at her second position, in the midst of 
the Fathers? No; for there she will still be disturbed. She will traverse 
many centuries, and place the whole theory of development between her 
and the New Testament. 

“ T acknowledge that the movement does credit to their skill, but assuredly 
it does little honour to their cause. After disputing so long out of Scrip- 
ture, and triumphantly displaying such an array of so-called decisive pas- 
sages,—after claiming the most pérfect doctrinal immutability,—to be thus 
actually obliged at last to confess that the Protestants were right on every 
point, that existing Popery is not primitive Christianity, nay, not even the 
Christianity of the Fathers ; to be reduced to confess that Peter perhaps did 
not distinctly know his own prerogative, and that the Romish Church re- 
sembles the Apostolic Church, as the Court of the Emperors of Austria 
resembles that of the Counts of Hapsburg ;—all that is no small humiliation. 
Still, it was better to yield than to perish ; and assuredly the nineteenth cen- 
tury knows too much for any one to dare to pretend that Popery is the same 
as the Gospel.” 


3. Tue Revival or Lerrers witHouT THE REFORMATION. 

**T have often trembled, when I figured to myself the horrible state to 
which Europe would have been condemned, if the revival of knowledge had 
come alone, and had not been followed by the Reformation. The Reforma- 
tion has been far rather the remedy than the result of that revival. Sup- 
pose that great stirring of men’s minds had taken place under the influence 
of Cicero, or Homer, or Plato ; while no such movement had occurred under 
the influence of the Bible. Suppose the light of man to have shone forth 
without any light from God—the restoration of old Paganism, without the 
restoration of old Christianity—the resurrection of those vanquished in the 
early ages, without the reappearance of the victors. Suppose freedom of 
inquiry to have been asserted by human reason, with all its proud self-suffi- 
ciency, while no freedom of inquiry was claimed by reason obedient to 
written revelation. Suppose all this to have occurred, and you would have 
had at once such excesses of impiety as would have anticipated by four cen- 
turies those of 1793,—followed by that inevitable reaction which consists in 
a contemptuous acceptance of the forms of a worship maintained only for the 
sake of order, and because people must have a religion. We may assert 
boldly that this would have been the case; and all the more so, because it is 
not enough realized to what an extent the Reformation, along with its fore- 
runners, saved modern society ; nay, in a sense, saved Popery itself, which 
was on the verge of destruction.” 


When the author advances to the discussion of Rationalism—under 
its diversified forms of Vulgar, Mystic, and Supernaturalistic Rational- 
ism—and contrasts with the doubt involved in them all the faith which 
the simple testimony of God in his own Word begets in the unsophis- 
ticated mind, he brings together a great number of passages from the 
writings of his opponents, chiefly the Germans, to show what uncer- 
tainty they teach regarding the canon and even the contents of the 
Bible ; and here and there one is struck with the justice and import- 
ance of his remarks. But he is better at overthrowing the foundations 
of his neighbours’ houses than in solidly building those of his own. He 
does not seem to perceive the proper connection between the historic 
materials for establishing the canon of the New Testament and the 
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self-evidencing character of the books themselves ; and he indulges in 
’ unnecessary reflections upon the former in order to magnify the latter. 
There is also a tendency to confound things that differ, for which, 
however, in several instances, the translator has furnished a corrective 
in his sensible notes. On the whole, the work does high credit to the 
admirable author. We bail it from a layman, particularly one oceupy- 
ing such a position in French society; and we congratulate the grow- 
ing “ Evangelical Union” of France on possessing so enlightened, so 
courageous, so influential a member. 





Synonyms of the New Testament: being the Substance of a Course of 

_ Lectures delivered to the Theological Students, King’s College, 
London. By Ricnarp Cuoenevix Trencu, B.D., Professor of 
Divinity, King’s College, London, &c. Cambridge: Macmillan, 
1854, 12mo. Pp. 208. 


WE cannot speak too strongly of the design of this little work. Every 
language has its synonyms,—words etymologically, or otherwise gene- 
rally, of the same import, but in actual use, by every ~ and good 
writer, expressive of different shades of thought ; and the more of 
these that any language possesses, the richer it is. In this respect the 
Greek is unquestionably the richest of all languages, and perhaps no 
modern language is richer, in this sense, than the English. On “the 
value of this study as a discipline for training the mind into close 
and accurate habits of thought, the amount of instruction which may be 
drawn from it, the increase of intellectual wealth which it may yield,” 
we entirely agree with Mr Trench. The complete education, indeed, 
of an English gentleman should embrace, far more systematically than 
it does, a high culture in the knowledge and use of his own tongue. 
Some laudable attempts at this have of late years been made, and 
courses of English literature, designed to illustrate the progress of the 
language, with specimens of different ages and styles of it, and notes 
explanatory of certain idioms, &c., have been so well received as to 
show the facility with which almost any plan could now be brought 
into successful operation which should promise real improvement. 
But though Archbishop Whatley’s “Selection of English Synonyms” 
has, like every thing else which that acute thinker and fertile writer 
gives to the public, been read and commended, it has not as yet led to 
any attempt to make the study of “ Synonyms” a branch of superior 
education. So much do we desiderate something of this kind, espe- 
cially for those who are preparing to speak and write professionally, that 
if we had the shaping of the initiatory stages of a divinity course, we 
should set this down at the threshold. Sir James Mackintosh, in his 
“ Dissertations on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy,” somewhere says 
that hardly any Scotchman learns to write the English tongue in its 
purity, and none without a great deal of pains. Now, of those 
Scotchmen who have been accustomed to good society, and carefully 
habituated themselves to the critical study of the best authors, this 
is so far from being true that we had almost said the purest Eng- 
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lish may be expected from such. But undoubtedly the remark 
has much truth in it, because not many Scotch writers have enjoyed 
those opportunities of early intercourse with polished sdhenats 
which, along with critical study, are certainly indispensable to that 
perception of purity in the use of their native tongue which makes 
a mistake next to impossible. And the study of synonyms has this 
double advantage, that while it is one of the best disciplines in close 
and accurate thinking, it imparts by degrees such a feeling for lan- 
guage as makes purity in the use of it at length almost an instinct. 
A musical acquaintance of ours, a German, but one long familiar 
with our language, said one day to his pupils, “ Now I want you, 
in the execution of this piece, to be shally perfect.” Every one 
but himself saw there was something wrong here, and also when he 
said at the close, “‘ Now, that’s totally perfect;” but not one, per- 
haps, of the hundred and fifty pupils present could tell where it lay. If 
he had said “entirely,” “ wholly,” or “ altogether perfect,” no one would 
have felt that there was any thing improper. But any one who had made 
‘*synonyms” his study, would have said to our friend, “ In negative state- 
ments, you may use either set of adverbs just as you please, but in positive 
the former only. You may say, ‘ That is entirely’ or ‘totally wrong,’ just 
as you like, but you must not say, ‘ that is totally right,’ for the adverb 
‘totally’ is applied to statements of a negative character.” In vain is 
it asked, Why so? are not “entirely” and “ totally” quite the same? 
They are indeed “ synonymous,” but the usage of the language, which 
allows you to say “quite right ” and “quite wrong,” will let you say “ to- 
tally wrong,” but not “ totally right.” ‘Come into the shade,” said we 
to a German, walking with us on the hot streets, under a burning sun, 
one day. He had been but a year in this country, but, like most of his _ 
educated countrymen, had acquired a far more idiomatic acquaintance 
with our tongue than most Englishmen in the same time do of Ger- 
man. ‘Now, why do I not say, ‘ Come into the shadow?’” asked we; 
“are not ‘shade’ and ‘shadow,’ ‘shady’ and ‘shadowy,’ quite ‘synony- 
mous,” and yet you would be correeted in a moment if you said, ‘Come 
into the shadow,’ or ‘the shadowy (instead of the shady) of the 
street.’” He was quite nonplussed, till we told him that the usage of 
the language required that “shadow” should be used to express the 
mere representation of a body intercepting the sun’s light, while “shade” 
is appropriated to the expression of the “ coolness” which is the result 
of this. Of course, there are other uses of the terms than these, but, 
in the case referred to, the distinction just pointed out is obvious and 
important. There are hundreds of such “ synonyms” in our language, 
and as the number and variety of these constitute the riches of the 
language, it is hardly possible to overestimate the benefit to be reaped 
from a careful study of them from an early period of life. 

As to Latin and Greek, no one can be said to know them who 
is not in some degree versed in their “synonyms.” The Greek tongue 
is, as we have said, incomparably the richest in terms apparently 
synonymous, but by the Greeks themselves invariably, or at least 
for the most part, distinguished. And “if, by mre a 
likenesses and differences of words, we become aware of deli 
variations in an author's meaning which otherwise we might have 
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missed, where (we may ask with Mr Trench) is it so serviceable 
that we should not miss any thing, that we should lose no finer inten- 
tion of the writer, than in those words which are the vehicles of the 
very mind of God? If it increases the intellectual riches of the stu- 
dent, can this anywhere be of so great importance as there, where the 
intellectual may, if rightly used, prove spiritual riches as well?” This is 
well said, and what follows is equally good, pp. viii., ix. 

With these views, Mr Trench has given, and once or twice repeated, 
a course of lectures to his students at King’s College on the synonyms 
of the Greek Testament, and this little book contains the substance of 
them. 

With regard to the execution, we have nearly as much good to say 
as of the design. It has been objected that it is very far from being a 
complete collection and full explanation, digested in alphabetical 
order. But an author is not to be blamed for not doing what he never 
proposed, and warns his readers not to expect. Some might wish he 
had selected or dwelt more upon those synonyms which involve the 
leading controversies among believers in revealed religion. But again, 
we have no right to dictate to an author what he shall treat of. We 
take the book as we find it, and we have no hesitation in saying that 
as a selection only of the synonyms of the Greek Testament, it is truly 
admirable, and a model of what a larger work ought to be. To jus- 
tify this opinion, it is not necessary to defend every distinction which 
the author makes—we differ from him in a few, though in very few 
of them. It is enough that he has displayed much acuteness in all of 
them; that many of his distinctions are important, as well as accurate 
and beautiful; that his classical resources—indispensable for such a task 
—are ample; that his references to the Hebrew and the Septuagint 
are careful; and that there is a fine freshness in the style—character- 
istic of Mr Trench—which makes the reading of the work extremely 
pleasant. 

We have precluded ourselves from taking it up in detail—for which 
we had made some notes—from the length of our general remarks; but 
they will not be quite lost, we hope. On the whole, we have not met 
with any thing which, as an ewercise in synonyms, and a preparative for 
the better study of them, we can more cordially recommend. 





The Revelation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Historically and 
Critically Interpreted. With a Synopsis or Chart. By the Rev. 
Pair Get, A.M., late Rural Dean of the District of Derby, in 
the Diocese of Lichfield. 2 vols. London: Wertheim and Macin- 
tosh. 1854. Pp. 392 and 375. 


Mr Etiort’s “ Hore Apocalyptice” is the basis of the interpretation 
advocated in these handsome volumes; and so conscientious is the 
author in distinguishing his own matter from that for which he is 
chiefly indebted to others, that a hand is prefixed to those paragraphs 
in which his own views mostly or entirely are expressed. Dr Keith is 
followed in preference to Elliott in certain portions of the work ; but 
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the author differs pretty frequently from both, and shows independent 
research even when he agrees with them. He is opposed to the per- 
sonal premillennial reign of Christ, but he holds a post-resurrection 
Jerusalem-state, in which the Jewish nation is to hold a central rela- 
tion to “the nations of them that are saved,”—that is, in glory—a 
speculation which will commend itself to neither of the parties that 
are divided upon this question. 

It would require a review instead of a notice to explain the points 
of agreement and difference between Mr Gell and those whom he 
chiefly follows. He corrects Mr Elliott in some important points; but 
occasionally, though not often, for the worse. We are sorry we have 
to differ not seldom from both. In Mr Elliott we have a constructive 
interpreter, whose acuteness, however, and ingenuity, frequently lead 
him away from what is the natural interpretation. In Mr Gell there 
is much less boldness, and in subordinate details he is safer; but 
there is not the grasp which distinguishes Mr Elliott. Had he spent 
more of his work on the fundamental questions of structure, and the 
leading points involved in the Protestant interpretation,—had this 
been the burden of his work, and less of it been taken up with histori- 
cal illustration,—he would have made his book more popular, and at the 
same time more really useful. Expositors of the Apocalypse seldom 
proportion rightly the points they elaborate, and hence even the Chris- 
tian public, and those who are interested in prophetic subjects, can 
hardly be got to read them. We trust, however, Mr Gell’s book will 
meet with a better fate. He has spent years upon it, and it does credit 
to his reading, industry, thoughtfulness, and piety. 





A German Dictionary. By J. Grimm and W. Grimm. “In the 
beginning was the Word.” Vol. I. Leipzig, 1854: xom. and 1824 
columns. 

(Deutsches Worterbuch. Von Jacob Griumm and Witnetm Grimm. 
“Im anfang was das Wort.” Erster Band. A—Biermolke. Ver- 
lag von S. Hirzel.) 


Tue completion of the first volume of the long-expected German 
Dictionary of the Brothers Grimm gives us an opportunity of saying a 
few words about it. The labour of editing this Dictionary has been taken 
upon two pairs of shoulders, but, at the same time, it engages two heads. 
To obtain the necessary freedom of action for both these scholars, they 
have agreed to divide the labour in such a manner between. themselves 
that each volume shall be from the hand of one of the brothers ; so 
that the first volume is entirely from the hand of Jacob Grimm. This 
scholar is now in his seventieth year. He is a Hessian by birth, and 
very much attached to the particular section which he calls his native 
country, although he seems, at the same time, zealous of promoting the 
unity of Germany. That which really constitutes the indissoluble chain 
by which all Germans are united, in spite of their divisions, is their 
language, and to the study and elucidation of this, Jacob Grimm, by a 
peculiar train of events, has been enabled to devote his most successful 
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Jabours. He was born at Hanau, on the 7th of January 1785. His 
father died when he was very young, and the limited means of the 
family would have made it impossible for his mother to give her chil- 
dren a liberal education, had not an aunt of theirs, who was lady of the 
chamber to the Electress, sent Jacob and his brother Wilhelm to the 
Lyceum at Cassel. His grandfather was a Reformed minister ; the 
grandson, we fear, has now widely departed from the faith of his youth. 
He studied law at the University of Marburg, where he lived on the 
narrowest allowance. Among his teachers he liked Savigny best, and 
soon attracted his notice. Numerous visits to Savigny, and freedom 
of access to his rich library, first introdueed him to that branch of study 
in which he was afterwards to become so celebrated. In 1805, Savigny 
proposed Grimm's joining him at Paris, to assist him there in his lite- 
= occupation. Here his inclination for the study of the literature 
and poetry of the Middle Ages was very much increased by the great 
amount of leisure at his command, his access to the manuscripts of the 
Paris libraries, and the purchase of some scarce books. On his return 
he was appointed to some office in the War Department at Cassel, with 
a yearly salary of 100 thalers. In this employment he was kept inde- 
scribably busy, and the quantity and the dulness of the work were very 
distasteful to him. In 1808 he obtained the situation of librarian to 
the king of Westphalia; his salary here was above 1000 thalers, and 
his duties but nominal ; he devoted himself, therefore, without inter- 
mission, to the study of the old German language and poetry. From 
1813 until 1815 he was Secretary of Legation to the Hessian minister, 
in which capacity he was frequently in Paris and Vienna, where he 
made good use of his opportunities for philological studies and researches. 
With the next year begins the most tranquil, laborious, and productive 
portion of his life. He had at length obtained the place of librarian in 
the Cassel library, which he had so much desired. Here, too, he was 
once more with his brother Wilhelm, who was employed in the same 
way. In 1830 the two brothers were called to the University of Giot- 
tingen, which they left seven years after to return to Cassel. From this 
retirement they were called in 1841 by the new king of Prussia, who 
put an end to their continual anxiety about the means of subsistence, 
and gave them an honourable position as Academicians and Professors 
at the University. 

It was in 1837, when they returned from Gittingen, that a Leipzig 
publisher proposed to them to engage in the preparation of a great Wa 
man Dictionary. With some reluctance they assented; and after the 
lapse of seventeen years, and through the assistance of more than a 
hundred scholars all over Germany, we are now in possession of the 
first volume. Were we to tell about it all that is ready to leap from 
the point of our pen, of the satisfaction and the disappointment we have 
experienced in glancing over the columns of this long-expected work, 
this notice would soon swell into an article of no ordinary length. This 
Word-book is not a della Crusca, nor is it like the Dictionary of the 
French Academy, nor could it be compared to Johnson or Webster ; 
it is sui generis. The only work to which we would even attempt to 
place it parallel is Richardson's English Dictionary ; but still the like- 
ness would be a remote one. The examples form the great bulk of the 
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book ; and yet these are selected from a curious range of authors, arbi- 
trarily fixed as to its beginning, arbitrarily stopped, and arbitrarily 

selected. The etymology, the — eye of the work, is bright of aspect, 
keen of penetration, and large of scope. The definitions are mostly 
given in Latin, sometimes in German, sometimes in French, Spanish, 
Italian, avd even Lithuanian, and a great many times not atall, In 
short, it is a great, it is a learned work, such as the Grimms alone 
could produce. A Dictionary in the common acceptation of the term, 


a work for the various general purposes of consultation, for natives or 
foreigners, it is not. 








Ueber den Naturlaut. Von J.C. E, Buscumanny. Berlin, 1853. 
Quarto. 


Everypopy is acquainted with lists of words of different languages, 
made out to exhibit a certain affinity between those languages or = 
of languages. The nature of this affinity is not determined 
similarity or identity of certain words expressing the same idea in dif- 
ferent languages. For a word may be simply borrowed; such terms 
as alkali, oxygen, jungle, tattoo, violoncello, dragoman, would be no 
proofs whatever of any connection between the English and the Arabic, 
Greek, Hindustani, Polynesian, Italian, and Turkish languages; a 
single individual may transfer such a word from one country or 
language into another. Or a word may be derived from another 
language, and naturalized, as beef, veal, mutton, from boeuf, veau, 
mouton. This would only go to show that at one time there was a 
connection between the nations speaking these languages; what that 
connection was, may frequently be inferred from the kind of words 
introduced in this manner. Thus, the words here cited would imply, as 
Wamba expounds, that each of these animals (viz., the ox, the calf, 
the sheep) “‘is Saxon when he requires tendance, and takes a Norman 
name when he becomes matter of enjoyment ;” in other words, that the 
conquering race, and, in consequence, the higher classes, were Normans, 
whilst the conquered race or the lower classes were Saxons, The same 
thing would be testified to, if it were found that ecclesiastical and 
legal terms were French, whilst those referring to common life are 
Saxon. Again, when we find that the English red is in German roth 
(pronounced rote), dead—todt (pronounced tote), lead—loth (pronounced 
lote), and find a similar uniformity prevailing in the tion of 
many other words thus belonging to the two languages, with such 
slight changes as the one pointed out, we shall justly infer that the an- 
cestors of the English and the German must have spoken the same 
language, and that the i difference of their languages must have 
arisen from a continued separation in s which now is -_ 
ducing the different dialects in one and the same coun mr 
find that the English word sack is in German sick, in F 

Spanish and Portuguese even, ia Iteliam encom, in. Latin, encom; in 
Greek od&xxog, in Dutch zak, in Danish saek, in Swedish sick, in 
Welsh and Irish sae, Cornish zah, Armorican sach, lo-Saxon sec, 
Hungarian saak, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Ethiopie Coptic sok, 
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Polish sak, etc., etc., we may at first attempt to show that one nation 
derived the use of the thing together with its name from another na- 
tion. But this expedient will fail when we find such instances of the 
wide prevalence of a single word for the same thing not to be rare ; 
or when it is unlikely or impossible, for one reason or another, that one 
nation should have borrowed the term from another, or when the na- 
tions are so widely separated that such a conclusion would be prepos- 
terous. The only legitimate inference would be, that this and similar 
instances are but the scattered relics of an original unity of languages, a 
conclusion which forms one of the grand results of comparative philo- 
logy. Still, if we were able to show that such identity or similarity of 
sound, applied to designate the same thing, arose from something in 
the human mind and the organs of speech, which necessitated man to 
use it whenever and wherever he wished to designate such a thing, the 
argument would cease to be valid for the original unity of speech, but 
it would become very strong for the unity of the race. The proper 
reply to such a mod of proceeding, however, would be twofold :—First, 
such a necessity supposed .to exist would degrade man toa brute. It 
is only the lower creation which make their wants known by the same 
barking, howling, neighing, or grunting, in every age, and in every 
country ; and it is only the same species of bird that sings the same 
song in every land, and at all times ; whilst man is free, man is above 
instinct. The second reply is, that even the greatest philologists have 
never yet ventured to approach what is fitly termed “the mystery of 
roots,” i. ¢., the philosophy of the phenomenon that, for example, the 
root J in such a multitude of languages means ¢o go, and not to stand, 
and the root S7'A means to stand, and not to go. 

Now, in nearly every one of those lists above alluded to, we find 
the terms for father and mother. These certainly, as far as their roots 
are concerned, are thought to be remarkably alike, in a great number 
of languages. What is more natural than to suppose, that whatever. 
else of the recollection of their homes and childhood the migrating 
nations lost, they carried with them these, the appellations of their 
dearest relations? It had indeed been remarked, at a very early 
period, that as the sound pa and ma appeared so easy, and, so to say, 
natural to the child’s lips, it is probable that the parents got those 
words from the child ; still, this conjecture, if to such it really amounted, 
merely asserted that this was the case in the original language, and 
that thence they were derived into other languages. Buschmann,—who 
was early distinguished by the friendship and by the high esteem, as a 
linguist, of Humboldt and Bopp; who edited the former’s great work 
on the Kawi language ; to whom the whole enlargement of the original 
plan, and hence the greater part of the work itself, is due; who is 
also known by his other works on some of the Polynesian and Ameri- 
can languages; and who has lately begun a learned work on Aztec 
names,—is the first who has attempted, systematically, to show that 
these appellations are due to what he terms the Naturlaut, a law by 
which the child designates its first acquaintances by sounds most easily 
articulated. To prove this view, he puts the hypothesis: the child 
would choose the harder sounds pa, ta, ap, at, to designate the father, 
and the softer sounds ma, na, am, an, to designate the mother, and 
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farther, that this process would, in many instances, be reversed ; and 
then he collects these designations in a great number of languages 
(their names alone cover several pages), and classifies them according 
to those four pairs of sounds. In a philological point of view, the 
labour the writer has performed is a thankworthy one ; as to the con- 
clusion at which he arrives, it cannot claim to be any thing more than 
a hypothesis, and that not a new one. 








The Numerals in the Tschudic Group, as also in Turkish, Tungusian, 
and Mongolian. A Dissertation read in the Academy of Sciences, 
on the 17th February 1853, by W..Scuorr. Berlin, 1853. 4to. 

(Das Zahlwort in der Tschudischen Sprachenclasse, wie auch im Tur- 
kischen, Tungusischen, und Mongolischen. Von Wi.HELM 
Scuort, Ferd. Diinunter’s Verlagsbuchhandlung. ) 


Tae Numerals have always been considered as peculiarly fit for 
philological “ monographs,” and that because the other parts of speech 
are so closely interwoven with one another, that any — one can 
scarcely be treated of without involving a discussion of the whole 
grammar besides. Then, also, numerals denoting ideas which, of 
necessity, are not exposed to modification, are less likely to change 
greatly when passing from one language into another, or when one 
language separates from its trunk and becomes independent. All who 
have even glanced at this subject must have been struck with the 
remarkable likeness of these words in the Indo-European a 
So the numerals of the more improved tribes belonging to the Malay- 
Polynesian family, with few exceptions, are the same in all. Among 
the less improved ones, the relics of an original unity are more frequent 
in the lower numbers than in the higher. Hence we have a number 
of valuable works confined to this subject :—Alex. von Humboldt’s 
“ Considérations générales sur les signes numériques des Peuples;” 
Bopp on the “ Numerals in the Indo-European Languages ;” ius 
on the “ Origin and Relationship of the Numerals in the Indo-Germa- 
nic, Semitic, and Coptic Languages ;” Donaldson, too, has made the 
Hebrew Numerals the subject of a special investigation in his Maskil 
le Sopher. Yet the first remark above made, perhaps, needs limitation ; 
for even the isolated numerals are at times discovered to be rather 
closely connected with some other parts of speech. Not to mention 
the ordinals, where, for instance, primus is but the superlative of prae, 
as sparog of xg6, first of fore, and erst of ehe (ere) ; or secundus = se- 
quundus, that which always follows ;—compare the Sanscrit pancé, 
five, with pani, hand (with its five fingers) ; in Hawaiian lima denotes 
both “ hand” and “five;” in Polish piec is “ five,” and piesc “ fist ;” 
compare the German finger with /iinf (five) ; language considers only 
one hand, because one hand generally does the work, whilst the feet 
always go together; hence we must compare toe with ten, and Germ. 
zehe with zehn. The terms for ten in the Malay languages have- nearly 
all been shown by Bopp to be related to the Sanscrit pérna, “ 
because that number completes the series of the decimal system. 
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: The Numerals, then, having generally more of the nature of abstrac- 

tions than other parts of speech can have, form the easiest and most 
obvious tests of relationship ; and it is for this purpose that Scnorr . 
has subjected the apparently widely-differing numerals of the Tschudic, 
Turkish, Tungusian, and Mongolian languages to a rigid analysis, and 
that with great success. The nature of the work admits of no abstract. 
We would only state, for the benefit of our non-philological readers, 
that the Tschudic group comprises mainly the Finns, the Esthnians, 
the Laplanders, the Livlanders, and the Ugrians, including the Mag- 
yars, and the Ostiacs, whilst the Tungusians are spread over the whole 
of Eastern Siberia, and are better known in China under the name of 
Mantchu-Tatars. Schott is really the highest authority on this class of 
language, generally comprised under the name of the Tataric family, 
having first established their connection some fifteen years ago. 








Ueber die Sprache der alten Preussen, in ihren verwandischaftlichen 
Bezichungen. Von Franz Bopp. Gelesen in der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, am 24 Mai, 1849, am 25 Juli, 1850, und am 24 
Febr. 1853. Berlin, 1853. to. 


Tuis treatise, which consists of three discourses held at the sessions 
of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, has been reprinted from its Trans- 
actions. It forms an addition to Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, and 
really enlarges its plan. That grammar compares the Lithuanian alone 
with the other Indo-European languages, whilst this treatise gives an 
interesting view of the language of the ancient Prussians. These two 
languages, together with the Lettic, form a narrower circle, entirely dis- 
tinct from the Teutonic on the one hand, and from the Slavic on the 
other, though of sufficiently near relationship to the latter to give 
plausibility to the author’s conjecture that the separation of the “ Let- 
tic” languages from the Slavic took place in Europe ; for the degree of 
affinity among languages depends entirely upon the time when they 
separated and individualized themselves. So we conclude that the 
Slavic and Lettic languages were separated later from the Sanscrit than 
the Classical, Teutonic, and Celtic languages, and yet earlier than the 
Medo-Persian and East Indian languages, because we see, for instance, 
that none of the European branches partakes as much as the Zend, the 
ancient and the modern Persian, the Kurdish, the Afghan, and the 
Armenian, of the degeneracy of s into / before a vowel, both in the be- 
ginning and in the middle of a word. Thus has comparative philology 
enabled ethnology to say in what order of time pre-historic migrations, 
from a common Asiatic centre, of the different nations of Europe took 
place. The investigation before us is confined to a single document, 
as otherwise the language is quite defunct. Bopp, with his usual in- 
genuity, gives a grammatical analysis, especially of those forms which 
deserve more attention on account of their more striking relations to the 
Lithuanian and Lettic proper. 
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Geschichte der Englischen Sprache und Literatur von den altesten Zeiten 
bis zur EKinfiihrung der Buchdruckerkunst. Von Dr Orromar 
Beunson. Breslau, 1853. 8vo, pp. 228. 


Tus is a learned work on the history of the English language before 
it was English, a work not attempted before, either in English or in 
German. In the introduction it discusses the influence, permanent or 
transitory, of the Celts, the Romans, and the Germans, on the lan- 
guage of the inhabitants of what is now called England. In the body 
of the work we have a very interesting view presented of the mighty 
and important changes which the language and the literature of that 
portion of the island have undergone in ancient times. We have 
here, for the first time, a clear representation of the transitions observ- 
able in the progress of that language ; first from the extinction of the 
Celtic and Latin languages to the appearance of the Anglo-Saxon, and 
the formation of a rich Germanic literature, through the influence of 
Christianity, with its flood of ecclesiastical and theological (Latin) 
terms ; then from the invasion of the Norman-French to the final dis- 
appearance of the old Anglo-Saxon ; and, finally, from the mutual 
interpenetration of these two languages to the rise of an entirely new, 
and yet old, language, the English, now so widely spread and so justly 
extolled. Thus, the whole history naturally falls into three periods : 
the Anglo-Saxon, from 500 to 1066 ; the Norman, from 1066 to 1362, 
when Edward III. decreed that the language used in the pleadings be- 
fore the tribunals should be in English, and not in French, as before ; 
and, thirdly, the old English period, from 1362 to 1500, closing with 
William Caxton, whose first printed work, “The Game and Playe of 
the Chesse,” was finished on the 31st of March 1474. The printing 
press, of course, gave the language that firmness and security which it 
has possessed since, and which has preserved it from such great changes 
as those to which it was exposed before. 





The Pronunciation of Greek; Accent and Quantity. A Philological 
Inquiry. By J.S. Buacxre, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. Edinburgh, 1852. 8vo. 

Studien ueber die Alt-und Neugriechen und ueber die Lautgeschichte der 
griechischen Buchstaben. Von Dr Jonann Tetry, K.K., Professor 
der Klass. Philologie u. Lit. an der Pesth Un. Leipzig, 1853. 8vo. 


Greek scholars are aware that the controversy concerning the pro 
pronunciation of Greek, once rallying round the standards of i 
and Erasmus, has been revived in our day.. Thus far, however, the 
firing has all been on one side. The “conservatives” of every land, 
however much they differ from one another, have tacitly agreed, it 
seems, to let the storm pass, to hide their heads, ostrich-like, in the 
sand, and, in the meantime, to remain in quiet possession and con- 
tinued practice of what their opponents call gross insults to the spirit 
of a noble language, and arbitrary, ridiculous absurdities ; whilst the 
“reformers” have hitherto failed to make any decided impression for 
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-want of agreement among themselves, and on account of a haste and 
rashness observable in most of them, which, as is well known, are not 
the characteristics of a true reform. The two treatises whose titles we 
have given are some of the grape-shot fired into the obstinate enemy's 
castle. The one comes from Hungary, the other from Scotland ; both 
from professors of the Greek language. The Hungarian is an enthu- 
siast for Modern Greece, denies that the Slavonians left any permanent 
traces in Greece; maintains that the Greeks of the present day are the 

enuipe almost unmixed offspring of the Pericles, the Demosthenes, the 

hucydides ; that their language is a true counterpart of the classical 
Greek ; and that everybody that does not pronounce Greek as modern 
Athens does commits sacrilege. Professor Blackie is more moderate. He 
admits that the modern Greeks have widely departed from the pronun- 
ciation of the language of their forefathers, as it may be ascertained from 
other sources that the Erasmians, on the whole, come very near the an- 
cient classical pronunciation ; and yet he demands that in deference to the 
present inhabitants of Greece and Turkey, we should adopt the modern 
Greek pronunciation. Télfy gives us the steps of his investigation, 
Blackie nothing but results. The latter, however, claims an attentive 
hearing, because, as he tells us, he has worked his way through Haver- 
camp's great collection of older writers on this subject; he has com- 
pared the arguments used in the old Cambridge controversy with those 
advanced by “a well-informed modern member of the same learned 
corporation ;” he has consulted the learned Germans ; he has been in 
Greece, and continues to read modern Greek ; and because he has ex- 
amined those passages of the ancient rhetoricians and grammarians that 
touch upon the various branches of the subject. Among the proofs 
adduced to show that the language of Homer is not dead, occurs a 
passage from a newspaper, beginning, “ O Koosodr iv “Awegixi rijv 6 
AsxewCgiov, x. A.” We must confess that the enthusiasm and the vio- 
lence evinced by both these writers are not calculated to convince their 
opponents, unless these should happen to possess more candour than 
opponents generally do. 
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